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The  Railroad  Man 

Byr  F.  DUMONT  SMITH 


EDITORIAL  NOTE— This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles  dealing  with 
railroad  life  and  work.  The  first  number,  "The  Right  of  Way,"  appeared 
in  the  November  number.    Back  copies  can  be  secured  at  this  office. 


HE  Train  Dispatcher  was  born 
_  of  the  electric  telegraph.  He 
I  X  is  the  child  of  the  Talking  Wire. 
feBefore  Morse  there  were  no  dispatchers 
feand  no  dispatching.  Imagine  if  you  can 
ia  raih-oad  run  without  a  telegraph  or  a 
^telephone,  run  with  no  knowledge  of 
p.where  trains  were,  whether  on  time  or 
riate.  How  did  they  do  it?  I  have  seen 
pan  old  book  of  rules  formulated  for  the 
^Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  the  early  30s. 
fiTrains  were  run  by  the  "middle  post" 
i-system  and  the  "thirty-minute  rule,"  the 
flatter  of  which  survived  till  our  own  day 
^on  many  roads. 

I  The  "middle  post''  was  set  half  way 
pbetween  stations  or  sidings.  The  train 
|  that  had  the  right  of  way  had  thirty  min- 
^utes'  leeway  to  make  the  middle  post  be- 
pfore  the  arrival  of  the  inferior  train.  If 
ithe  superior  train  arrived  there  on  time 
|-or  within  thirty  minutes  of  it,  it  pro- 
feceeded  to  the  next  station.   If  the  in- 

1"^  ferior  train  was  caught  between  the  last 
stop  and  the  middle  post,  it  had  to  back 
'up  and  take  the  siding.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  train  with  the  right  of  way 
'was  thirty  minutes  late,  it  lost  its  rights, 
^ihe  inferior  train  proceeded  and  the  su- 
5^perior  train,  if  caught'  between  stations, 
Eihust  return  ignominiously  backward  to 
phe  nearest  siding  and  get  in  the  clear. 

Fancy  railroading  under  such  condi- 
[itions.  It  was  blind  work,  and  inevitably 


every  few  days  they  "piled  up."  But  the 
trains  were  few,  travel  light,  the  pace 
slow,  so  it  was  not  as  fatal  as  one  might 
think.  But  it  was  a  great  game  for  the 
engineers,  for  they  all  ran  "wild" ;  there 
were  no  "orders"  and  no  one  to  give 
them.  They  just  started  out  and  found 
their  way  .to  the  end  of  the  division, 
keeping  as  near  the  schedule  as  they 
could,  fighting  to  keep  their  rights  or 
get  them  away  from  the  opposing  su- 
perior train.  No  one  knew  when  a  train 
was  coming  till  it  reached  the  station. 
The  time  table  was  a  dream,  an  ideal  to 
be  strenuously  sought  for  but  seldom  at- 
tained. If  a  train  got  no  more  than  a 
day  behind  its  card,  everyone  was  satis- 
fied except  the  crew.  But  it  was  a  slow 
age.  Just  graduating  from  the  stage 
coach,  that  generation  was  hardly  ready 
for  limited  trains  and  mile-a-minute  time 
cards. 

To  people  accustomed  to  canal  boat 
speeds,  twenty  miles  an  hour  was  simply 
hair-raising,  and  the  new-fangled  things 
breathing  smoke  and  flame  were  awe- 
some enough  without  hurrying  too  much. 
And  then  in  those  days  the  track  was  a 
childish  sort  of  thing  that  fell  to  pieces 
if  it  was  jolted  hard.  Every  once'  in  a 
while  a  rail  would  loosen  at  one  end, 
rear  up  and  spear  the  bottom  of  the  car. 
The  track  was  so  rough  and  derailments 
§o  common  that  only  the  trainmen  were 
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■  sure  when  the  train  was  following'  the 
rails  or  trundling  alongside.  If  the  train 
kept  to  the  right  of  way  and  didn't  climb 
fences  the  passengers  were  duly  grateful. 

But,  while  the  world  continued  to 
move  at  its  accustomed  speed,  its  inhabi- 
tants kept  getting  swifter,  demanding 
more  speed,  faster  trains  and  more  of 
them.  Then  came  the  electric  telegraph 
and  after  much  hesitation  the  railroads 
began  to  use  it  to  expedite  and  control 
their  trains.  But  the  old  rules  were  very 
complicated,  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made.  The  "thirty-minute"  rule  still 
reigned,  and  a  train  lost  its  rights,  not  to 
be  again  regained  on  that  division,  if  it 
got  thirty  minutes  behind  its  card.  There 
was  still  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  abil- 
ity of  one  man  to  direct  all  the  trains  on 
a  division,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  telegraph  of  that  day  was  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  now,  as  dif¥erent,  in 
fact,  as  railroading  generally.  For  years 
all  messages  were  recorded  on  a  tape  and 
read  from  that,  and  when  a  few  daring 
operators  more  skillful  than  their  fellows 
began  to  take  messages  by  ear  and  it  was 
discovered,  a  strict  rule  was  made  against 
it.  Doubtless  some  of  my  readers  will 
remember  the  old  "paper  mills''  that 
used  to  grind  out  endless  lengths  of  tape 
with  cabalistic  dots  and  dashes  on  it,  all 
out  of  date  and  gone  now.  It  was  slow 
business  with  a  single  wire  that  would 
carry  only  one  message  at  a  time  one 
way.  Now  one  wire  carries  four  mes- 
sages at  a  time,  two  each  way,  and  the 
quadruplex  system  and  modern  sending 
and  receiving  have  increased  the  capacity 
of  a  single  wire  tenfold. 

Then,  all  the  time,  as  it  was  in  the 
beginning,  and  I  suppose  always  will  be, 
there  was  the  never-ending  contest  of 
speed  vs.  safety,  safety  vs.  speed.  Al- 
ways the  public  was  demanding  greater 
speed,  less  time  between  terminals,  big- 
ger, more  luxurious  and  faster  trains. 
And  always  the  public  and  the  manage- 
ment were  demanding  greater  safety, 
fewer  accidents,  increased  care  for  hu- 
man life.  The  struggle  between  the  two 
is  just  as  fierce  to-day  as  it  was  in  the 
beginning.  For  safety  is  the  brake  on 
the  wheels  of  speed.  The  public  never 
thinks  of  that,  and  when  the  passenger 


reviles  the  management  because  his  train'^ 
is  delayed  at  a  siding,  he  forgets  that  the] 
wait  is  because  the  dispatcher  would  not] 
take  the  chances  of  letting  his  train  at- 
tempt the  next  station  before  it  is  "putl 
in  the  hole."  "1 

The  block  system  is  a  great  invention^^ 
for  safety,  but  it,  too,  is  a  block  on'i 
speed.  In  the  old  days  (pardon  me  if  l\ 
refer  often  to  the  old  days,  because  it  is] 
only  by  looking  backward  that  we  can  1 
see  how  far  we  have  come)  daring  en-j 
gineers  took  chances.  They  ran  close  t(>1 
the  train  ahead  or  skimmed  their  wav  i 
onto  sidings  and  safety  by  margins  thai  ] 
would  give  them  a  whole  row  of  "brown- j 
ies"  if  they  tried  it  now.  For  on  the  rail-;! 
road  banner  is  .inscribed,  not  "excel-.^ 
sior,"  but  "get  the  traffic  over  the  road."i 
That  is  what  the  entire  operating  force' 
is  for.  That  is  its  dream,  its  ideal.  It- 
is  for  that  that  all  the  great  machineryl 
of  transportation  is  provided,  and  to  that  - 
end  the  great  army  that  is  occupied  sole-j 
ly  with  the  movement  of  traffic  worksT 
with  feverish  energy.  J 

Back  of  that  is  always,  of  course,  the| 
demand  from  the  public  for  swifter- 
movement;  stock  trains  must  be  moved; 
at  an  average  speed  of  fifteen  miles  anj 
hour,  regardless  of  obstacles.  That  is; 
the  law,  and  there  is  a  fine  for  every; 
failure.  Green  fruit  that  now  goes  clear' 
across  the  continent  must  have  "rights'^: 
over  dead  freight,  and  it  must  be  nustledj 
every  minute  or  heavy  damages  follow.;-' 
Empties,  coal,  stone,  cement  and  the  like,  " 
may  job  leisurely  along,  but  the  high-  ; 
class  freight  must  move  nearly  as  swift  ^ 
as  passengers,  and,  in  fact,  passengers^ 
must  give  way  to  live  stock  in  transit^ 
where  the  fifteen-miles-an-hour  law  is'.; 
pressing". 

And  Boss  of  this  endless  race,  master'-^ 
of  speed  and  safety  both,  is  the  Dis- • 
patcher.  You  never  see  him,  but  at  every^ 
division  point  he  sits  eight  hours  at  a; 
stretch,  controlling,  directing,  watching^ 
talking  to  men  from  one  to  two  hundred ; 
miles  away,  carrying  in  his  head  a  pic-^^ 
ture  of  his  whole  division  of  from  onc^ 
to  two  hundred  miles,  with  all  its  sta-."- 
tions,  sidings,  turnouts,  grades,  crossings,? 
over  which  is  moving  from  ten  to  fift)'| 
trains,  passenger,  stock,  local,  fast  zndj. 
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slow  freight,  each  with  different  rights 
i:  different  rates  of  movement  and  under 
him  a  small  army  of  men  who  obey  his 
least  whisper  over  the  talking  wires. 
If  his  division  is  a  double  track,  block 
1^  system,  if  the  weather  is  good,  the  mo- 
;-;  tive  power  working  smoothly  and  trains 
;    keeping  fairly  on  their  time  cards,  it's 
;    not  a  bad  job;  but  it  is  arduous  enough 
|-   then.  But  if  he  has  a  single  track  with 
1;  heavy  traffic,  bad  weather,  trains  falling 
]■  behind  so  that  he  has  to  make  a  new 
time  card  and  new  meeting  points  for 
nearly  every  train,  and  he  may  have  as 
'   high  as  fifty  moving  at  once,  it  is  some 
job. 

Understand  me,  it  does  not  take  a  ge- 

nius  to  be  a  train  dispatcher.  Likely  a 
I  genius,  one  of  those  fitful  beings  whose 
:I  min  1  flares  up  and  dies  down,  could  not 

hold  down  the  job.  The  train  dispatcher 

needs  a  level  head,  and  a  mind  that 
r  works  all  the  time.  He  can't  have  off 

days  or  nights  when  his  brain  is  cloudy. 
t-  Fog  on  the  brain  don't  do  for  a  train 
;  dispatcher.  No  matter  what  the  press- 
s  ure,  what  the  aggravation  or  the  worry, 

no  matter  if  the  train  movement  is  go- 
:  ing  all  to  pieces  and  he  can't  help  it, 
L  that  brain  of  his  must  work  right  along, 
\  steadily,  clearly.  That  inward  picture  of 
t  his  division  and  its  moving  trains  must 

be  undimmed,  and  the  position  of  the 
I  trains  as  they  shift  and  pass' each  other 
?^  must  always  be  clear  and  distinct. 
[■     Let's  examine  him  for  a  minute ;  look 
t;  over  hii.  shoulder  if  you  please.  He  won't 

mind.  He  will  talk  with  us,  exchange  the 
f  gossip  of  the  road,  as  read-'ly  as  though 

he  were  merely  a  bookkeeper,  but  all 

the  time  that  is  on  the  outside,  inside 
;  he  is  dispatching  trains.  He  is  apt  to  be 

addicted  to  tobacco.  I  never  saw  one 
;  that  didn't  have  the  habit  in  some  form; 
I;  likely  he  smokes  a  pipe,  is  choice  in  its 
I  selection  and  very  pernickety  about  the 
[  brand  of  tobacco  he  uses.  More  than 
!'  likely  he  is  a  little  bald,  and  most  likely 
■,  he  is  between  thirty  and  forty-five.  I 

never  saw  a  very  old  or  a  very  young 
f  train  dispatcher.  I  don't  think  it  uses 
j  them  up ;  they  use  up  the  job,  are  pro- 
l  moted  or  get  tired  of  it,  for  it  is  wear 
['  ing,  however  easily  they  seem  to  do  it. 
I  You  cannot  carry  on  your  shoulders 


night  after  night  or  day  after  day  the 
responsibility  for  several  hundred  lives 
and  not  have  it  burn  in  after  awhile.  He 
used  to  sit  with  his  hand  on  a  telegraph 
key;  now  he  has  a  telephone  receiver 
strapped  to  his  head,  just  such  as  central 
uses,  and  a  transmitter  hung  to  his  chest. 
Before  him  is  a  keyboard  with  signal 
knobs  for  each  of  his  twenty  or  thirtv 
stations. 

Spread  on  his  narrow  table,  at  which 
he  sits,  is  a  sheet  about  two  feet  wide  by 
five  feet  long,  and  when  you  have  conned 
that  you  get  a  realizing  sense  of  his  du- 
ties, for  running  trains  is  only  a  part 
of  it.  On  that  sheet  he  records  the  move- 
ment of  every  train  on  his  division,  the 
time  it  leaves  each  stop,  the  names  of  the 
crew,  the  number  of  the  engine,  the  num- 
ber and  kind  of  cars,  and  if  a  freight 
train,  the  number  of  tons  it  carries.  And 
not  only  the  narries  of  the  crew,  but  the 
time  they  went  on  duty,  the  number  of 
hours  they  were  on  duty  the  last  run 
and  when  they  must  be  relieved,  for  here 
again  the  law  steps  in  and  says  that  no 
train  crew  may  be  kept  on  duty  longer 
than  sixteen  hours  and  must  have  at 
least  eight  and  a  half  hours'  rest  at  ter- 
minals before  they  are  called  for  duty 
again.  Safety,  and  another  brake  on 
speed. 

Formerly  a  train  crew  ran  from  one 
end  of  the  division  to  the  other,  regard- 
less of  hours.  Freight  and  passenger  di- 
visions were  arranged  and  operated  for 
the  average  run  of  each  kind  of  a  train. 
If  there  were  delays,  a  train  crew  might 
be  on  duty  twenty-four  hours.  If  traffic 
was  heavy,  crews  might  double  up,  run 
extra,  earn  more  money  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  longer  hours.  The  law  stepped  in 
and  forbade  a  longer  working  day  than 
sixteen  hours  and  a  shorter  rest  than 
eight  and  a  half  hours.  The  trainmen 
asked  for  the  law,  and  now  they  curse  it 
fervently  and  promptly  christened  it  the 
"Black  Hand."  A  true  railroad  man 
never  calls  a  thing  by  its  right  name.  In 
the  strange  patois  of  the  railroader  things 
are  not  what  they  seem,  but  something 
else.    Here  is  a  sample  of  it : 

A  brakeman  was  on  the  carpet  to  ex- 
plain a  rear-end  collision  with  the  freight 
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train  he  was  on.  Here  is  the  way  he 
did  it: 

"Well,  you  see,  the  hoghead  was  down 
greasin'  the  pig,  the  tallow  pot  was  in 
the  coal  mine  crackin'  diamonds,  the  con 
was  back  in  the  doghouse  tossin'  tissues, 
and  the  shack  was  just  bendin'  the  rails 
to  head  in  when  she  bumped  us." 

Shall  I  translate  it? 

The  engineer  was  down  oiling  the  en- 
gine, the  fireman  was  in  the  tender  crack- 
ing coal,  the  conductor  was  back  in  the 
way  car  going  over  his  waybills,  and  the 
brakeman  was  turning  the  switch  for  the 
train  to  take  a  siding  when  the  other 
train  hit  them.  So  the  railroad  man, 
when  he  began  to  feel  the  sixteen-hour 
law  pinch,  christened  it  the  "Black 
Hancl"  and  the  dispatcher  must  watch 
for  the  black  hand.  If  a  train  crew  can- 
not make  the  end  of  the  division  within 
the  sixteen  hours,  a  relief  crew  must  be 
sent; to -relieve  them.  As  a  result,  usu- 
ally, the  crew  deadhead  into  the  terminal, 
sit  up  just  the  same,  but  don't  earn  any- 
thing while  they  are  doing  it.  Also  it 
means  shorter  layoffs  at  home,  usually 
a  smaller  pay  check  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  but  it  means  Safety. 

So  all  these  things  are  noted  and 
watched  by  the  dispatcher,  along  with  a 
dozen  other  details  recorded  on  his  sheet, 
from  which  a  daily  report  is  made  up  for 
the  Big  Men  at  the  top. 

Some  of  the  things  he  is  responsible 
for  remind  me  of  Mark  Twain's  feeling 
when  he  was  a  cub  pilot  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  found  that  he  had  to 
know  every  dead  tree  on  the  river.  I 
am  sitting  with  a  receiver  on  my  head 
so  that  I  hear  all  that  he  hears.  A  far- 
away voice  says,  "Hello."  He  answers 
"  'Spatcher."  "Say,  where's  bunk  car  one 
seven  six  one?"  "Ought  to  be  at  Gro- 
ver."  "Well,  it  ain't  here,  and  I  gotta 
have  it  in  the  morning."  "Well,  it  must 
be  at  Flora,  then;  I'll  see." 

He  turns  a  signal,  and  a  far-off  bell 
rings  somewhere.  A  sleepy  voice  hellos 
and  the  dispatciier  asks  for  the  car.  "Oh, 
that  car's  down  at  Oakdale."  "Well,  send 
it  up  to  Grover  on  51." 

"How  in  thunder  did  you  know  where 
that  car  was  supposed  to  be  ?"  I  asked. 


"Oh,"  he  said,  'T'm  supposed  to  keep 
track  of  such  things.'' 

"Well,"  I  said,  "suppose  I  wanted  an 
empty  wheat  car,  would  you  know  where 
to  get  it  ?  Would  it  be  your  duty  to  locate 
an  empty  and  order  it  forwarded  to' 
me  ?" 

"I'd  get  that  from  the  Chief  Dis-^ 
patcher.''  'I 

"What  does  the  Chief  Dispatchers] 
do?"  I  asked.  a 

"He's  the  bumping  post  for  the  wholej 
division,"  and  with  that  comprehensive^ 
answer  he  rang  another  bell  and  told, 
some  far-off  operator  to  "put  56  in  thc-i 
hole."  ,| 

"Now,  what  does  that  mean?"  I  ask.? 

"Well,  you  see,  on  this  division  we] 
have  two  tracks  and  the  block  systeni^ 
and  we  run  the  division  by  what  we"' 
call  the  current  of  traffic.    Instead  of: 
giving  every  crew  train  orders,  a  traini 
starts  from  the  division  end  and  runs^ 
till  she's  stopped.  Here,  for  instance,  is' 
a  freight,  56;   she's  run  from  here  to- 
Eloom  without  any  orders,  nothing  near^ 
her  front  or  rear,  just  drifted  along.  BuJ 
you  see  here  No.  8,  fast  mail,  on  th^ 
same  track,  is  getting  pretty  close  td'^ 
her.    Of  course.  No.  8  has  the  rights?* 
If  I  don't  get  56  out  of  the  way  pretty^ 
quick  56  won't  get  out  of  the  block  be-B 
fore  8  gets  to  it,  and  8  will  be  delayed.^r 
So  I  call  up  Bloom  and  tell  him  to  put,^ 
56  in  the  hole — that  is,  on  a  siding.  He'^; 
just  reaches  up  from  his  desk,  throws| 
the  switch,  56  runs  in  on  the  siding  andl 
there  she  stays  with  the    signal  setj 
against  her  till  8  gets  by,  stays  thefy 
till  I  release  her,  for  8  might  be  runninfl 
in  two  sections.   When  I  tell  Bloom  tp^ 
release  her  the  operator  throws  the  others 
switch,  the  signal  shows  clear,  and  56j 
pegs  along  again  until  something  els^ 
gets  too  close  to  her.  That's  pretty  eas^ 
I  can  remember  when  the  train  cre\^ 
weren't  allowed  to  have  a  switch  ke)^ 
No  one  but  the  agent  or  operator  at  |3 
station  carried  one.  It  was  thought  dar^ 
gerous  to  permit  the  crew  to  have  or\^^ 
I'hen,  if  I  wanted  to  throw  56  onto^l 
siding,  I  would    wire  Bloom ;  Bloo^J 
v-ould  put  out  his  signal  to  stop ;  5^ 
would  come  to  the  switch  and  whis^S 
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ij  for  it,  a  peculiar  whistle ;  then  the  op- 
to erator  would  go  out  and  open  the  switch 
^  and  lock  it  behind  the  train.  When  I 
ifecleared  56  the  operator  would  have  to  go 
feout  and  unlock  the  switch  and  let  her 
fe^-out  and  lock  again,  away  from  his  in- 
te-  strument  all  that  time.  We've  got  over 
i--that  foolishness,  but  we  have  a  lot  of 
fool  things  yet.  Now  no  time  is  lost;  it's 
as  near  automatic  as  it  can  be  made." 
K     Bloom  calls  again. 
|:      "Say,  Jim  says  you  ain't  usin'  him 
-  right.    He's  been  late  every    day  this 

11  week,  and  the  Black  Hand's  got  him 
I':  again  to-night." 

|:     "You  tell  Jim  he's  all  right;  I'll  be 
able  to  keep  the  Black  Hand  off  him  to- 
K  night." 

1^"-  Across  the  desk  from  our  friend  sits 
|f:'the  other  dispatcher,  who  handles  the 
fe  west-bound  division  and  two  branches, 
H  187  miles  of  single  track.  the  sys- 

p;^tem  is  different,  for  everything  runs  on 
p^^orders.  Seventeen  is  ordered  to  run  to 
p  a  certain  point.  If  there  is  no  stop 
^"signal  out,  to  go  on  to  the  next  station, 
p  The  train  crews  are  governed  strictly  by 
fe  orders,  and  these  are  copied  in  triplicate, 
fecne  for  the  engineer,  one  for  the  con- 
fe  ductor  and  one  is  kept  in  the  office.  Be- 

12  fore  clearing,  getting  our  or  a  stop,  the 
t  ;  conductor  and  engineer  must  compare 
^-orders  to  see  that  they  understand  them 
p:  alike  and  compare  watches.  Again  re- 
fecurring  to  the  old  days  before  there  was 
p^Biani folding,  the  operator  took  down  the 
|€  dispatcher's  order.  The  engineer  and  the 
^-conductor  each  copied  it  for  himself.  As 

result,  mistakes  were  easy  and  f re- 
ft c[uent,  and  it  was  hard  to  fix  the  re- 
sponsibility.  Using  the  telephone,  the 
fc  dispatcher  writes  in  his  book  the  order 
i|;as  he  gives  it  to  the  operator.  The  op- 
p;  erator  writes  it  in  manifold  as  he  re- 
K  ceives  it  and  repeats  it  to  the  dispatcher, 
fewho  O.  K.s  it  if  correct.  If  there  is  a 
te  violation  of  orders  it  is  easy  to  fix  the 
fcblame. 

fej:  In  railroading  the  "safety  habit,"  the 
^  habit  of  doing  the  right  thing  and  not 
forgetting  it,  is  above  price.  The  man 
te-who  does  not  acquire  it  speedily  leaves 
forailroading  soon.  In  your  business  and 
K&niine  we  constantly  make  mistakes.  We 


forget  to  do  something  that  we  had  fully 
iiitended  to  do.  We  forget  where  we  put 
things.  We  misspell  words  in  writing  or 
use  the  wrong  word,  and  cause  countless 
irnsund'erstandings  and  heart  burnings 
and  losses  by  our  mistakes.  This  is  sad 
enough,  but  it  costs  no  lives.  With  the 
railroad  man  a  mistake  may  mean  g. 
matter  of  lives,  and  the  endeavor  of  mod- 
ern methods,  of  safety  appliances,  is  to 
eliminate  just  as  far  as  possible  the  hu- 
man element,  that  errs  so  easily  and 
often,  that  forgets  so  readily  and  fre- 
quently. Not  long  ago  a  fast  train  was 
derailed  and  ran  into  the  ditch  without 
any  particular  damage  except  blocking 
the  traffic,  because  the  engineer  -ignored 
a  danger  signal  at  the  crossing  of  an- 
other railroad  and  was  derailed  to  avoid 
a  collision.  Probably  most  of  those  who 
re<id  of  the  accident  admired  the  prompt- 
ness and  nerve  of  the  signalman  at  the 
intersecting  tower,  in  throwing  the  de- 
railing switch  when  he  saw  that  the  en- 
gineer had  ignored  the  warning  and  was 
about  to  crash  into  the  train  on  the  other 
track.  The  fact  is  that  when  the  tower 
nian  threw  the  signal  against  the  en- 
gineer the  same  movement  automatically 
opened  the  derail  so  that  when  the  en- 
gineer ignored  the  signal  his  engine  left 
the  rails,  rolled  over  on  its  side  against 
the  bank  and  stopped.  No  one  was  hurt, 
even  the  engine  was  injured  but  little, 
and  a  frightful  accident  was  averted.  The 
tower  man  did  not  have  to  think  twice 
to  do  this — only  once.  When  he  set  the 
signal  the  derail  opened. 

Any  invention  that  will  do  this,  make 
one  operation  do  two  things,  one  thought 
serve  the  place  of  two  thoughts,  is 
grabbed  by  the  railroads.  Anything  that 
will  eliminate  to  any  degree  the  element 
of  human  carelessness  is  sought  for  at 
any  price.  Whenever  there  is  an  acci- 
dent, a  switch  left  open,  a  signal  ignored, 
we  blame  the  railroad  man,  but  we  for- 
get how  many  times  a  day  we  forget  es- 
sential things,  make  mistakes  that,  if  we 
were  running  a  train  or  sitting  at  a  dis- 
patcher's desk,  would  cause  death  and 
destruction. 

So  the  railroad  man  gets  the  safety 
habit,  the  habit  of  remembering,  of  do- 
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ing  the  thing  and  douig  it  then,  at  the 
right  time,  or  stops  railroading  Very 
suddenly. 

The  dispatcher  will  chat  with  his  chief 
about  indifferent  things,  but  inside  his 
brain  is  working  on  his  job  just  the 
same.  Thirty-six  has  orders  to  stop  at 
Willow  Grove  to  meet  9,  but  9  is  thirty 
minutes  late,  so  36  can  run  to  Point 
Pleasant  and  save  fifteen  minutes,  but 
9  must  look  out  for  36  at  Point  Pleasant 
instead  of  Willow  Grove.  Then  there 
are  "rights"  to  be  considered,  certain 
trains  have  rights  over  others.  Some 
trains  must  get  through  on  time  if  ev- 
erything else  is  delayed.  On  most  roads 
there  are  three  classes,  and  in  the  third 
and  lowest  of  all  is  the  local  freight. 
That  has  to  get  out  of  the  way  for  ev- 
erything but  a  handcar.  That  is  what 
makes  riding  on  a  local  freight  such  a 
leisurely  job. 

Each  dispatcher  works  eight  hours,  so 
it  takes  three  to  each  division.  There 
are  two  Chief  Dispatchers,  who  work 
twelve  hours  each,  and  from  six  to  fif- 
teen telegraph  operators  handling  the  rest 
of  the  business  of  the  two  divisions, 
sending  and  receiving  reports  and  or- 
ders. 

The  "trick"  dispatcher  spoke  of  the 
Chief  as  the  bumping  post  for  the  whole 
division,  but  that  deipends.  He  gets 
plenty  of  fault-finding,  but  he  doesn't 
have  to  run  trains.  To  the  casual  eye 
his  job  is  the  easier,  till  you  know  what 
he  does.  On  him  devolves  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  smooth  and  continuous 
movement  of  the  traffic.  He  orders  the 
make-up  of  the  trains,  selects  the  en- 
gines, assigns  the  crews  and  does  a  thou- 
sand other  things.  The  farther  division 
point  advises  him  that  so  much  freight 
will  be  due  at  his  end  to  be  forwarded 
from  there.  He  orders  this  mass  of 
freight,  live  stock,  fruit,  or  what  not,  into 
trains,  and  these  must  be  made  up  to 
move  with  the  least  amount  of  motive 
power  and  the  fewest  possible  number 
of  crews,  that  will  get  it  over  the  road. 

If  he  makes  the  trains  too  light,  uses 
too  many  engines  and  crews,  that  means 
extra  expense,  and  he  gets  a  call-down 
from  the  Division  Superintendent  and 


every  one  else  who  has  a  right  to  make 
faces  at  him.    If  he  gets  his  train  too 
big  and  they  get  stalled  or  fall  down  on 
their  time,  he  gets  a  call-down.  He  must 
know  his  division,  its  grades,  his  motive  ; 
power  and  its  condition  for  work,  and 
tlien  weather  changes  all  that.    If  it's 
greasy  weather  or  snowy,  loads  must  be 
lightened.    If  a  long  freight  "lays  down"  ^ 
somewhere  on  a  hill,  it  ties  up  the  wholeV;;i 
system,  and  the  dispatcher  ought  to  have  I 
known  better.  ■  f 

He  keeps  track  of  every  car  on  his  1 
division,  whether  moving  in  trains  or  at  ' 
a  station,  and  every  day  at  3  o'clock  he  ^ 
makes  up  a  report  that  shows  all  this  4 
and  shows  besides  what  are  system  cars  -I 
— that  is,  belong  to  that  line  or  foreign,'  ^ 
and  the  initials  of  all  foreign  cars.  -1 

If  you  want  to  ship  wheat  or  cattle  J 
or  anything  else,  it  is  fion  the  chief  dis-  | 
patcher  that  you  get  your  car.  He  knows 
where  every  car  on  the  division  is,  and  ..-^ 
whether  it  is  free  or  held  for  freight,  3 
empty,  loaded  or  unloading,  and  when  -| 
it  will  be  empty.  He  must  get  the  par-  ^| 
ticular  kind  of  car  you  want  to  you  in'-i 
the  shortest  possible  time,  and  from  the 
nearest  place  where  it  is  obtainable, 
as  to  save  hauling.  Hauling  empties,  is  a  ^il 
thing  the  railroad  man  hates ;  get  a  load  ;^ 
in  it  the  quickest  and  nearest  you  can. 
Then,  when  the  car  is  loaded,  the  Cniet 
Dispatcher  decides  whr*-.  train  it  shall  go ^ 
cut  on  and  orders  it  accordingly.  ;:1 

He  consults  with  the  trainmaster,  who 
comes  in  immediate  contact   with    the  -I 
crews,  about  the  makr-up  of  trains  and 
the  assignment  of  crews,  bearing  in  mind  :| 
always  that  Black-Hand  law.  -.J 

He  knows  the  good,  the  poor  and  the 
indifferent  engineers.  He  knows  who  will  l| 
make  up  time   and  who  will  lose  it  on  |! 
the  division,  and  if  a  fast  train  is  late  | 
the  fast  runner  is  picked  to  make  up  the  3 
time.   A  record  is  kept  of  every  hour  B 
lost  and  every  hour  made  up  by  trains  J 
on  the  division.  So  many  trains  received 
on  time  and  turned  over  to  the  next  di-  -'I 
vision  on  time,  or,  if  late,  how  much 
time  was  lost  and  how  much  made  up. 
If  the  end  of  the  month  shows  a  net  to 
the  division,  great  is  the  joy  of  the  train-  "^j 
master  and  the  dispatcher.  3 
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All  of  these  things  that  he  is  doing  are 
niatter  of  record,  voluminous;  but  ev- 
.Pi-y  day  digested  and  passed  up  higher. 
'^There  keen  eyes  scrutinize  them,  and 
there  his  efificiency  is  gauged  and  meas- 
r.red.  If  he  is  i"sing  too  much  coal,  too 
y.any  crews  to  move  a  certain  amount 
'  of  freight,  he  hears  from  it.  If  his  trains 
are  too  lieavy  and  fall  down  on  their 
"time  he  hears  from  it.  If  he  lets  his 
empties  run  short  and  shippers  complain 
of  lack  of  cars  he  hears  from  it.  Some 
of  the  things  that  happen  he  can  pass 
alon? ;  the  department  of  motive  power 
maybe  hasn't  kept  the  engines  tuned  up 
to  the  right  mark.  Someone  else  makes 
niistakes,  but  it  all  comes  out  in  those 
daily  digests  of  his  records,  and  he  hears 
from  it  one  way  or  another. 

On  a  busy  division  his  daily  report 
"may  show  three  thousand  cars  in  train- 
or  stationary,  and  possibly  as  high  as 
fifty  trains  have  gone  over  it.  Every  few 
minutes  a  bunch  of  telegrams  is  thrown 
oil  his  desk,  on  most  of  which  he  must 
act  promptly.  A  mistake  in  his  records, 
a  lost  car,  a  failure  to  furnish  cars,  de- 
lays in  shipment,  all  of  these  are  costly, 
cut  down  the  record  of  the  division  on 
which  the  whole  division  force  pride? 
itself.  For  this  railroad  army  is  a  true 
army  in  esprit,  in  devotion  to  the  com- 
mon purpose  of  getting  the  traffic  over 
the  road.  A  weak  cog  in  the  machine 
anywhere,  a  pinion  that  does  not  fat, 
throws  the  whole  vast  machine  out. 

But  the  Train  Dispatcher  has  a  spur, 
a  stimulus,  that  many  other  railroad  jobs 
l.'ick.  If  he  makes  good  the  path  is  open 
before  him — any  promotion  on  the  road 


may  come  to  him.  He  may  graduate 
from  dispatcher  to  Division  Superintend- 
ent and  so  on  up  to  be  President  of  the 
road. 

And  in  the  meanwhile,  for  twelve 
hours  a  day  every  day  in  the  year — for 
there's  no  Sunday  in  his  life — he  keeps 
the  division  moving,  sets  down  countless 
rows  of  figures  and  hieroglyphics  and 
mysterious  symbols  on  countless  reams 
cf  paper,  gets  roasted  now"  and  then,  fre- 
quently, and  for  praise  must  be  content 
with  the  knowledge  that  his  reports  are 
showing  up  all  right,  or  he'd  hear  from 
ir. 

It's  a  big  job,  the  dispatcher's,  either 
side,  Chief  or  Trick,  and  anyway  you 
take  it.  It's  the  nerve  ganglion  that  di- 
rects the  traffic  movement  of  the  system. 
When  it  fails  the  nerves  are  no  good, 
the  machine  stops.  No  wheel  may  turn 
till  the  dispatcher  says  so.  The  oranges 
from  California,  the  beef  steer  from  the 
Kansas  fields  and  the  impatient  million- 
aire hastening  to  an  engagement  that 
means  a  fortune  to  him,  all  alike  must 
await  the  imperious  nod  of  the  Dis- 
patcher, and  move  fast  or  slow  at  his 
will.  . 

When  next  your  train  lingers  on  a  sid- 
ing, interminably,  as  you  think,  don't 
cuss  the  conductor  or  the  road ;  don't 
cuss  anyone.  Just  remember  that  a  quiet, 
bald-headed  man,  with  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  somewhere  in  the  second  story 
of  a  dingy  building  at  division  headquar- 
ters, is  trying  his  best  to  get  you  through 
in  safety,  and  quickly,  too,  but,  above  all, 
in  safety. 


In  the  Next  Number 
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SXLT  RIVER  PROJECT  IN   ARIZONA— HEAD  OF  CROSS-CUT  CANAL;  CAMELBACK  MOUNTAIN  IN  THE 

BACKGROUND, SALT  RIVER  VALLEY. 

Phoenix  and  the  Salt  River  Valley 

By  F.  Dumont  Smith 


(Second  Paper) 

N  SPANISH  a  "mesa"  means  a  ta- 
ble.   It  is  applied  throughout  the 


Southwest  to  the  high,  flat  table- 
lands between  the  intersecting  canyons 
or  arroyos.  More  generally  it  is  ap- 
plied to  any  gently  sloping  tableland,  and 
such  is  that  part  of  the  valley  where  the 
town  of  Mesa  stands.  It  is  a  pleasant 
village  of  ■  some  two  thousand  people, 
with  shady  streets,  semi-tropical  vege- 
tation and  a  high  school  with  Corinthian 
columns,  worthy  of  a  town  ten  times 
larger,  where  they  teach  all  the  'ologies 
and  manual  training  and  domestic  science 
besides. 

The  schools  of  the  valley  testify  to 
its  citizenship.  I  saw  country  school- 
houses  that  would  do  credit  to  cities  back 
East.  In  fact,  my  whole  idea  of  wild 
and  woolly  Arizona  had  to  be  revised. 
Vyhen  I  discovered  that  Phoenix  is  the 
only  "wet"  spot  in  this  big  County  of 


IMaricopa;  that  it  is  all  dry  territory  ex- 
cept this  one  big  town,  and  that  quite 
undecided  as  to  whether  it  shall  go  wet 
cr  dry,  I  concluded  that  the  Arizona  of 
fiction  and  the  moving  picture  shows  has 
quite  disappeared.  If  the  traditional  Ari- 
zona ever  existed,  and  I  suppose  it  did, 
it  has  gone  with  the  cliflf  dwellers  and 
the  Aztecs.  If  you  were  to  be  dropped 
down  blindfold  into  any  of  these  towns 
you  would  imagine  you  were  back  in 
Illinois  or  Ohio,  except  for  a  certain 
verve  and  alertness  in  the  people,  the 
prevalence  of  automobiles  and  a  sub- 
tropical air  in  the  vegetation  and  archi- 
tecture. 

My  first  trip  was  to  the  Chandler, 
ranch,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
where  Doctor  Chandler  is  raising  alfalfa 
and  ostriches.  It  may  be  news  to  you 
— it  was  to  me — that  ostriches  do  better 
in  the  Salt  River  Valley  than  anywhere 
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else  in  the  world.  South  Africa  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  habitat  of  the  birds,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  they  thrive  better 
here  than  in  their  native  home.  In  South 
Africa  only  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
birds  hatched  reach  maturity — here  90 
per  cent  survive.  In  Africa  intestinal 
worms  prey  on  all  of  them ;  here  the 
parasites  are  unknown.  A  Belgian  com- 
pany, near  Phoenix,  have  four  thousand 
birds  on  their  ranch,  and  altogether  the 
valley  has  about  seven  thousand  birds 
producing  feathers. 

They  are  a  curious  and  picturesque 
sight.  No  bird  or  animal  has  less  sense 
tlian  an  ostrich.  They  are  plumb  foolish. 
At  birth  they  are  perfectly  helpless,  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  have  to  be  hob- 
bled, their  legs  being  so  weak  that,  left 
to  themselves  to  step  as  widely  as  they 
will,  their  leg  bones  deform  and  they 
|i    are  ruined. 

r       Here  the  fertile  eggs  are  hatched  in 
I    an  incubator,  and  they  hatch  in  just  for- 
ty-two  days.    Not  forty-one  nor  forty- 
three,  always  just  forty-two.    On  the 
morning  of  the  forty-second  day  the  ex- 
pert begins  to  break  the  shell,  very  grad- 
ually at  first.  The  ostrich  is  there,  readv 
to  emerge,  but  he  must  be  released  slow- 
i   ly.  By  nightfall  the  shell  is  broken  off. 
^    For  the  first  four  days  they  are  kept 
I    in  a  warm  room,  hobbled  so  they  can't 
I-    straddle,  and  are  fed  on  gravel.  Fact, 
i    If  they  were  given  food — com  meal  or 
I    the  like — their  little  "tummies"  would 
I    blow  up.  I  can't  explain  it,  but  for  the 
I    first  four  days  they  sit  around  and  gob- 
I   ble  nice,  nourishing  pebbles  and  seem 
I   to  enjoy  the  diet.   On  the  fourth  day 
I   they  are  fed  a  little  chop,  and  the  way 
I   tliey  grow  is  something  amazing.  At 
I   €:ght  months  they  are  nearly  full-grown, 
and  the  first  crop  of  feathers  is  plucked, 
yielding  usually  about  a  half  pound  and 
;    worth  about  $45.  Ninety  dollars  a  pound 
:    Seems  a  small  price  for  ostrich  feath- 
t   ers,  when  you  see  what  a  bunch  a  pound 
I   makes ;  and  it  is  the  old  story  of  the  raw 
I  material  and  the  finished  product.  How- 
ever, I  regret  to  say  no  ostrich  has  yet 
'been  bred  that  can  produce  a  "willow 
plume."   That  takes  a  New  York  mil- 
liner, and  he  gets  the  profit. 


During  most  of  the  year  the  ostriches 
graze  on  alfalfa,  and  they  eat  nearly 
as  much  as  a  cow,  with  a  small  ration 
of  chop.  An  acre  of  alfalfa  will  not  do 
much  better  than  maintain  two  ostriches, 
so,  after  all,  it  is  a  business  that  will 
not  produce  millionaires  very  fast.  That 
the  birds  do  better  here  than  elsewhere 
is  largely  because  the  climate  is  so  equa- 
ble. Every  cold  snap  checks  or  cross- 
bars the  feathers,  a  defect  that  must  be 
taken  out  artificially  and  reduces  the 
price.  I  was  told  (but  this  may  be  Salt 
River  jealousy)  that  no  feathers  worth 
speaking  of  are  raised  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia ;  that  the  feathers  they  sell  there 
are  imported  from  Phoenix.  Possibly 
this  is  not  true^  as  there  is  considerable 
rivalry  between  these  two  sections  of  oui 
fair  country,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
Phoenix  every  once  in  a  while  steals  a 
substantial  citizen  from  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  settles  him  in  the  valley,  and 
you  have  to  "go  some"  to  steal  anything 
or  anybody  from  those  Californians.  So 
there  is  more  or  less  rivalry,  and  you 
may  take  this  statement  on  the  word  of 
a  very  reputable  real  estate  agent  of  the 
valley,  who  told  it  to  me. 

Twelve  miles  south  of  Mesa  is  the 
new  town  of  Chandler,  just  starting, 
where  the  Mesa  Improvement  Company 
has  eighteen  thousand  acres,  mostly  raw 
land,  that  is  being  improved.  A  branch 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  has  just  been 
built  to  it,  and  the  plans  for  the  new 
town  are  comprehensive  and  thoroughly 
modern.  The  town  is  to  stirround  the 
plaza  on  which  will  be  built  a  big  hotel, 
\v\th  tennis  courts  and  fountains  and  a 
vast  swimming  pool.  The  plat  contem- 
plates small  tracts,  and  on. the  main  ave- 
nues a  price  minimum  is  fixed  on  the 
houses.  The  town  will  be  the  center  of 
the  irrigated  district  on  this  mesa,  and 
is  to  be  as  modem,  as  sub-tropical  and 
up  to  date  as  human  wit  can  make  it. 

From  Mesa  we  returned  to  Phoenix 
via  Tempe,  another  thriving  town,  in  the 
heart  of  the  creamery  district,  with  great 
fields  of  alfalfa  where  high-grade  cows 
stand  knee-deep  in  the  succulent  clover 
and  pour  out  incredible  quantities  of  in- 
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credibly  rich  milk  (vide  any  real  estate 
man  in  Tempe). 

That  afternoon  we  went  to  Glendale 
by  the  trolley,  eight  miles.  This  is 
through  the  heart  of  the  older  settled 
portion  of  the  valley,  eight  miles  of  gar- 
den, rich,  carefully  cultivated,  intensely 
productive.  At  Glendale  is  the  great 
beet  sugar  factory,  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  world,  cutting  this  year  about  7,000 
acres  of  beets.  The  season  was  over  in 
August  already,  and  the  mill  shut  down 
and  the  beet  fields  were  being  planted  to 
c;her  crops.  Two  and  three  crops  a  year 
is  the  rule  here.  Land  that  had  yielded 
$50  to  $75  to  the  acre  in  beets  will  raise 
a  forage  crop  of  millet  or  milo  maize 
before  frost.  Alfalfa,  by  the  way,  yields 
five  cuttings  a  year.  I  saw  a  field  from 
vvhich  forty-eight  bushels  of  barley  to 
the  acre  had  been  threshed,  that  was  now 
in  milo  maize  6  feet  high. 

The  canteloupe  season  was  just  over. 
And  here  is  one  advantage  that  the  val- 
ley has — it  markets  its  exports  at  a  time 
when  the  market  is  bare  of  them.  Its 
canteloupes  come  right  after  those  of  the 
Imperial  Valley  of  California  and  just 
before  the  Rocky  Fords,  of  which  they 
are  fully  equal.  I  ate  them,  and  I  know. 
The  valley  oranges  are  on  the  New  York 
market  just  before  Thanksgiving,  ahead 
cf  both  California  and  Florida,  and  usu- 
ally bring  high  prices,  last  year  $9.60 
a  box.  One  field  of  canteloupes  this  year 
netted  $419.20  an  acre.  Don't  smile.  Thia 
crop  was  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Murphy, 
another  old  settler  and  large  land  owner, 
who  farms  scientifically.  I  saw  his  books. 
Every  item  of  labor,  except  superin- 
tendence by  his  son,  was  paid  for  and 
charged  to  the  crop,  and  the  net  was 
just  as  I  have  stated.  Of  course,  this  was 
scientific  growing  and  business  market-- 
iiig,  but  it  was  done  and  was  not  consid 
ered  remarkable. 

The  profit  from  the  orange  groves 
varies  all  the  way  from  $100  to  $500  an 
acre.  Orange  growing  is  a  specialty,  a 
science.  The  intelligent  orange  growers 
reap  great  profits,  and  a  ten-year-old  or- 
ange grove,  that  has  been  well  cared  for, 
is  worth  from  $2,000  to  $5,000  an  acre 
A  grove  that  has  been  starved  or  neg- 


lected is  worth  little.  The  oranges  do 
better  on  land  a  little  higher  than  the 
average  of  the  valley,  less  subject  to 
frost,  though  there  is  little  damage  from 
cold.  The  earliest  frosts  seldom  come 
before  December  20,  by  which  time  the 
fruit  has  been  marketed,  and  seldom  later 
than  the  fore  part  of  February.  Frost 
is  the  great  enemy  of  orange  culture,  and 
T  inquired  about  it  and  looked  carefully 
for  the  signs  which  a  tree  will  always 
show.  I  once  lost  a  twenty-acre  orange 
grove  in  Florida  by  a  freeze,  and  I  know 
the  signs.  I  think  one  of  the  best  things 
in  the  valley  would  be  a  good  orange 
grove,  well  cared  for. 

Mr.  Murphy,  President  of  the  Phoenix 
Trust  Company,  just  referred  to,  took 
me  for  a  long  auto  ride  one  afternoon, 
past  Ingleside,the  Country  Club  of  which 
lie  is  the  founder.  Away  back  in  1876 
Mr.  Murphy  built  the  first  big  canal  in 
the  valley,  the  Arizona,  and  under  this 
crnal  he  planted  oranges  and  figs  and 
limes  and  all  the  fruits  and  trees  that 
will  grow  there,  and  after  long  years, 
when  the  valley  warranted  it,  the  Ingle- 
side  Club  was  founded.  It  is  a  charm- 
ing spot,  with  excellent  golf  links  and 
beautiful  roads  all  about  it.  It  has  a  big, 
hi.'^mey  sort  of  a  clubhouse,  with  an  ex- 
cellent cuisine  and  single  rooms  and' 
cottages.  It  is  not  a  health  resort,  and 
"lungers"  are  not  invited;  just  a 
charming  place  to  spend  the  winter, 
with  the  comforts  of  home  and  the 
freedom  from  care  of  a  hotel. 

That  ride  was  a  revelation.  I  suppose, 
that  nowhere  in  the  United  States  i«  ; 
tnere  such  diversification  of  agriculture  J 
crowded  into  the  same  area.  The  crops  j 
cf  the  temperate  zone — wheat,  corn,  oats,  j 
barley  and  all  the  cereals — grow  well,  j 
Every  variety  of  sub-tropical  fruit  grows  j 
here.  i| 

They  breed  the  best  horses,  and  miles  j 
in  the  state  on  the  racetrack,  when  the  j 
State  Fair  is  held  in  November,  sees 
many  a  record  broken.    In  the  winter  ' 
thousands  of  head  of  sheep  from  the  hills 
come  down  to  fatten  on  valley  alfalfa. 
Tons  and  tons  of  honey  are  shipped  out.  ^ 
for  the  fruit  blossoms,  the  alfalfa  and 
the  desert  flowers    make  bee-keeping 

  ■  I 
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profitable.  A  mere  enumeration  of  all 
that  is  produced  in  this  valley  would  read 
like .  a  catalogue  of  the  agricultural  re- 
sources of  America,  for  in  truth  every- 
thing grown  in  the  United  States,  from 
Minnesota  to  Florida,  is  raised  here.  At 
the  Government  Experimental  Station  I 
saw  the  only  real  dates  I  have  ever  seen 
in  the  United  States.  Great  clusters  of 
tiiem,  as  big  as  a  bushel  basket.  They 
are  not  generally  grown  in  the  valley,  as 
tlie  date  needs  three  things — plenty  of 
water  for  its  roots,  plenty  of  sunshine 
for  its  fruits,  and  plenty  of  alkali  to  feed 
on — and  there  are  only  a  few  patches  of 
alkali  in  the  valley. 

One  of  the  interesting  institutions  of 
Phoenix  is  the  Indian  School,  where 
Uncle  Sam  is  training  seven  hunderd 
young  redskins  to  work.  The  girls  are 
taught  domestic  science  and  the  boys  are 
taught  agriculture  and  the  manual  arts. 
And  they  take  to  it.  They  are  all  kinds, 
Maricopas,  Pimas,  Apaches,  hereditary 
enemies  who  have  fought  each  other  for 
hundreds  of  years ;  but  these  young  ones 
seem  to  have  forgotten  their  tribal  ha- 


treds and  study  and  play  together  in 
perfect  amity. 

The  Apaches  have  written  the  early 
history  of  Arizona  in  characters  of 
blood.  Of  all  the  Indians  on  the  Ameri- 
can Continent  they  longest  defied  the 
power  of  the  Government.  Again  and 
again,  when  apparently  subdued  and  con- 
quered, they  have  broken  forth  and  left 
a  trail  of  murder  and  rapine  across  the 
hills  and  valleys  of  Arizona.  The  last 
pursuit  of  Geronimo  is  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  and  wonderful  in  the  annals  of 
war.  For  eight  months  Lawton  and  his 
little  band  of  soldiers  followed  Geronimo 
across  the  trackless  wastes  of  Southern 
Arizona,  over  deserts  and  mountains. 
Geronimo  broke  across  the  Mexican  bor- 
der and  Lawton  followed.  The  old  fox 
doubled  back  and  still  Lawton  followed. 
Sometimes  Lawton  was  a  day  behind, 
sometimes  a  week ;  but  he  never  stopped. 
From  time  to  time  pack  trains  with  sup- 
plies met  the  troops.  How  Geronimo  and 
his  people  lived  is  still  a  mystery.  One 
of  Lawton's  troopers,  who  lives  in  Phoe- 
nix, told  me  the  thrilling  story  of  that 
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long  flight  and  pui^suit.  Though  every 
effort  was  made  to  keep  the  troops  sup- 
plied, they  often  moved  too  fast,  and  by 
too  devious  ways,  to  be  foUowed,  and 
many  a  day  they  went  hungry.  This  man 
declared  that  when  Geroruimo  surren- 
dered, Lawton's  command  could  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  the  savages.  His 
own  uniform  consisted  of  a  breech-clout, 
pieces  of  a  shirt  and  moccasins  that  he 
had  made  himself  out  of  mule  hide,  and 
his  beard  had  grown  to  his  waist.  When 
Geronimo  surrendered  his  people  had 
had  nothing  to  eat  for  three  days  and 
he  was  down  to  his  last  cartridge.  He 
was  a  red  devil,  but  as  heroic  a  savage 
as  history  has  ever  known. 

To-day  the  Apaches  are  as  peaceful  as 
a  Sunday  school,  and  they  are  industri- 
ous. They  did  much  of  the  work  on  the 
dam.  They  keep  the  Roosevelt  road  in 
repair.  They  are  the  best  agricultural 
laborers  in  the  valley,  and  their  daugh- 
ters the  best  house  servants.  For  years 
they  harried  the  Maricopas  and  Pimas, 
but  they  are  all  friendly  now,  and  their 
children  go  to  the  same  school.  I  saw 
a  bunch  of  them  taking  a  trolley  ride, 
the  girls  in  spotless  white  dresses,  flirt- 
ing with  the  young  bucks  with  all  the 
airs  and  graces  of  white  girls.  We  hear 
much  of  the  American  Indian  becoming 
extinct.  That  day  is  a  long  way  off.  To 
my  mind,  they  are  showing  a  singular 
adaptability,  and  with  two  of  their  blood 
in  the  Senate  they  are  fairly  well  repre- 
sented politically.  Certainly  the  progress 
of  those  in  Arizona  is  marvelous. 

I  have  reserved  a  last  word  for  Phoe- 
nix. The  census  credits  the  town  with 
12,000  people.  I  know  it  is  lese  majeste 
to  doubt  the  census  returns,  but  Phoe- 
nix is  certainly  the  biggest  town  for 
12,000  I  ever  saw.  For  one  thing,  it  has 
five  banks  whose  combined  deposits  are 
just  over  seven  million  dollars.  There 
are  three  or  four  smaller  towns  in  the 
valley,  each  with  banking  facilities,  so 
that  this  enormous  accumulation  of 
funds  is  all  from  Phoenix  and  the  near- 
by country.  There  is  little  manufactur- 
ing here,  and  this  great  sum  is  prac- 
tically the  fruit  of  agriculture  in  this 
valley.    It  gives  one  a  realizing  sense 


of  the  profits  of  the  soil  to  learn  such 
facts.    Phoenix  is  up  to  date  and  the  ? 
banks  are  as  handsome  as  any  in  Kansas 
City  or  Chicago. 

The  New  Adams  House  (the  old  hoter-3 
burned  a  year  ago),  when .  completed, 
will  be  the  equal  ot  any  hotel  in  JLos'^ 
Angeles,  a  great,  double,  re-enforced  con--  -^ 
ciete'  building,  with  galleries    to    each 'I 
floor,  and  thoroughly  modern  and  fire- 1 
proof.  The  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Com-J 
pany,  which  operates  the  street  cars  and'^ 
light  plant,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  thes? 
country,  taking  its  current  from  the  dam,'^ 
with  auxiliary  power  for  emergencies.'i| 
jjut  Pnoenix  IS  pre-eminently  a  city  o£;g 
homes,  'ihere  are  miles  of  streets  lined'^ 
v/ith  beautiful  residences,  surrounded  by^ 
palms  and  tropical  vegetation.  Wide  ave-S 
nues,  with  parKing,  green  grass  and  flow 
ers;  and  just  now  a  start  toward  a  thor-T 
ough  system  of  paving.  \^ 

It  has  a  Board  of  Trade,  with  a  bunch:S 
of  boosters  whose  lives  seem  principally^ 
given  up  to  rooting  for  Phoenix.  If  there^ 
IS  anything  in  town  loyalty,  in  civic| 
spirit.  Phoenix  "has  the  goods."  ThereJ 
are  three  daily  papers  that  enjoy  a  nice,^ 
gentlemanly  scrap  with  each  other  twelve"^ 
months  in  the  year.  Two  of  them  wear!| 
party  brands  and  the  other  is  a  mav-fS 
erick. 

The  Water  Users'  Association  has  a-| 
splendid  concrete  building,  from  whichj"^ 
the  enormous  business  of  the  association  ^ 
controlling  all  the  water  of  the  valley  is°i 
handled.  Ihe  United  States  Reclamation 
Service,  which  will  abdicate  in  a  year  ort? 
tvvO,  is  housed  with  the  association.  In^ 
fact,  the  association  has  not  yet  full  con-'^ 
trol,  but  will  have  shortly.  The  svstem'v 

.    '  ■  .  .  -  -.V. 

ci  water  use  is  as  near  perfect  as  any 3 
in  the  world.  By  one  of  the  most  ex-*^ 
tensive  water  suits  ever  brought  (a  suit^ 
involving  some  four  thousand  litigants)  ;a 
every  water  right  in  the  valley  has  been^^j 
examined,  litisrated  and  settled  for  all.| 
time.  Ihe  rights  are  divided  into  three| 
classes,  and  thoroughly  ascertained.^* 
When  you  buy  a  water  right  in  the  val 
ley  you  know  just  what  you  are  gettin; 
and  you  buy  no  vexatious  litigation  for 
the  future.  The  decree  gives  so  many 
acre-inches  to  each  right;  but,  as  a  mat^ 
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ter  of  fact_,  the  association  is  trying  to 
limit  the  use.  Careful  figures  show  that 
the  owners  who  use  the  least  water  and 
the  most  cultivation  get  the  best  results. 
Ihe  early  settlers,  accustomed  to  an  un- 
certain and  insufficient  supply,  cannot 
cret  used  to  the  idea  of  an  ade- 
quate system  of  irrigation  '  where 
the  water  is  furnished  unfailingly 
at  regular  intervals.  In  the  old 
days,  when  there  was  water,  ev- 
eryone grabbed  for  it  and  hogged  all 
they  could.  Too  much  water  is  as  bad  as 
too  little.  The  lesson  has  yet  to  be 
learned  there.  I  saw  many  fields  that 
had  been  hurt  by  excessive  irrigation.  I 
saw  fields  being  irrigated  that  needed  the 
plow  and  the  hoe  rather  than  more  wa- 
ter. Eventually  the  lesson  will  be  learn- 
eu.  Instead  of  four  acre-feet  they  will 
find  three  ample,  and  the  land  will  give 
better  results. 

The  association  elects  its  own  officers, 
?dministers  its  own  affairs,  and  every 
user  has  a  vote,  one  and  no  more.  The 
central  authority  regulates  the  flow  of 
the  water.  It  is  announced  that  a  certain 
district  will  have  water  for  twenty-four 
.hours.  The  users  open  their  gates  and 
■  the  twenty-four  hours  are  devoted  to 
:^  leading  the  water  to  the  crops.  From 
Uliere  the  word  is  passed  to  the  next, 
-  and  so  on,  until  every  acre  that  has  a 
nght  is  supplied  in  rotation,  equitably 
>and  evenly.   Ditch  riders  supervise  the 
i:work  and  see  that  no  one  gets  more  than 


his  share.  There  is  a  little  bickering,  a 
few  complaints,  that  grow  less  every 
month,  as  the  users  understand  that  it  is 
no  longer  necessary  to  steal  water,  that 
there  is  enough  for  all. 

The  ordinary  method  for  most  crops 
is  the  '"border"  plan.  The  land  is  di- 
vided lengthwise  of  its  gene?ra;l  slope 
into  tables  about  60  feet  wide,  separated 
by  ridges  or  borders.  The  water  is  ad- 
mitted  at  the  upper  end  and  flows  across 
the  land  to  the  lower  end.  For  some 
crops  the  furrow  system  is  employed,  but 
I  saw  no  wild  flooding,  common  in  Colo- 
r?do,  the  most  wasteful  of  all  methods. 

There  are  frequent  meetings  of  the 
users  in  their  big  hall,  lectures  on  irri- 
gation and  agricultvire,  experience 
meetings  —  in  short,  a  co-operative 
spirit  that  is  fine  and  stimulat- 
ing to  the  farmers  of  the  valley. 
The  holdings  are  small,  few  above 
forty  acres,  the  population  is  be- 
coming dense,  and  there  is  none  of  the 
isolation  of  ordinary  farm  life.  Every- 
one has  a  telephone.  Plans  are  under 
way  for  a  new  work  of  trolley  lines  cov- 
ering the  valley,  to  be  supplied  by  power 
from  the  hydro-electric  plants.  In  twenty 
years  this  valley  will  be  the  model  of  an 
irrigating  community. 

And  Phoenix — live,  bustling,  beauti- 
ful Phoenix,  capital  of  the  new  State — 
will  be  one  of  the  show  towns  of 
America ! 


>S        >S        >N        ^  ^ 


PHILOSOPHER— Young  man,  in 
order  to  succeed  in  life,  you 
must  begin  at  the  bottom  and  work  up. 

Charlie  Sagundo— That  was  not  my 
father's  motto.  He  began  at  the  top 
and  worked  down. 

Philosopher — And  made  a  failure,  I 
suppose. 

Charlie — Not  at  all.  He  made  a  for- 
tune in  coal  mining. 


Here  and  There 


Woman's  Suffrage. — There  is  a  cloud 
on  the  pohtical  horizon  of  Kansas  that 
is  considerable  larger  than  a  man's  hand. 
There  is  a  dull  rumbling"  at  the  grass 
roots,  a  vague  crepitation  ominous  of 
another  revolution  in  Kansas.  Kansas 
having  done  many  new  things  that  were 
strange  and  many  of  them  ridiculous,  is 
now  about  to  do  a  new  thing  that  is  sane 
and  sensible. 

Woman's  suffrage  is  to  be  voted  on 
next  year,  and  unless  all  signs  fail,  it 
will  carry.  Those  who  oppose  it  have 
ceased  to  ridicule  it.  Wherever  it  has 
been  adopted  it  has  been  successful.  The 
women  have  voted  with  as  much  sense, 
discernment  and  judgment  as  the  men. 
In  the  recent  municipal  election  in  Los 
Angeles,  where  they  exercised  suffrage 
for  the  first  time,  the  intelligence  of  their 
choice  and  their  skill  in  the  novel  task 
of  marking  their  ballots  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  the  men  most  hostile  to  the 
cause.  Those  who  favor  decent  govern- 
ment, who  are  opposed  to  the  dominion 
of  vice  in  politics,  may  find  much  illu- 
mination from  the  enemies  that  woman's 
suffrage  has  made,  from  the  forces  which 
uniformly  oppose  it.  In  the  recent  elec- 
tion in  California,  when  suffrage  was 
adopted,  the  rural  districts  gave  it  large 
majorities,  the  large  cities,  and  notably 
San  Francisco,  gave  overwhelming  ma- 
jorities against  it.  In  San  Francisco  ev- 
ery agent  of  vice,  from  the  pimp  and  the 
cadet  up  to  the  Chinese  slave  dealer,  the 
keepers  of  the  opium  joints,  the  saloon 
keepers  and  the  criminal  class,  opposed 
it  and  spent  thousands  of  dollars  to  de- 
feat it,  without  success. 

We  have  had  qualified  women's  suf- 
frage in  Kansas  for  many  years.  No  one 
suggests  its  repeal;  the  influence  of 
women  in  municipal  affairs  and  in  school 
elections  has  been  entirely  and  complete- 
ly for  better  and  more  efficient  govern- 


ment. Driven  from  every  other  place 
the  opponents  of  woman's  suffrage  fall 
back  upon  the  time-worn  and  thread-bare 
plea  that  woman's  place  is  in  the  home.l 
Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  there  was  some'^ 
sense  in  that,  but  to-day,  when  a  large 
proportion  of  the  women  of  the  country 
are  compelled  to  go  outside  their  homes 
and  earn  their  own  bread  or  help  sup-:i 
port  the  family,  one  day's  absence  from  • 
the  home  by  any  lady  to  exercise  thel 
privilege  of  citizenship  can  hardly  be  con-5 
sidered  a  menace  to  an  American  homeii 
The  equality  of  woman  with  man  befofe- 
tile  law  is  being  recognized  everywhere! 
by  remedial  statutes.  In  Kansas  but  onej 
ether  step  is  needed  to  make  them  ab-| 
solutely  equal,  and  that  is  suffrage.  Be-| 
fore  women  had  ever  exercised  the  rieht"= 
or  suffraoe  there  was  some  cause  to) 
doubt  their  ability,  but  in  the  light  of,^ 
recent  elections  in  the  suffrage  states] 
that  doubt  has  been  effectually  resolved.^ 
There  is  no  longer  any  use  to  argue  that  t 
women  cannot  vote  intelligently,  for  theyJ 
have  done  it.  I  look  to  see  suffrag:e'i 
adopted  in  Kansas  next  fall  by  a  veryl 
large  majority.  It  is  simply  a  measure] 
of  justice,  another  step  upward  toward] 
the  light  that  will  finally  emancipate^ 
woman  from  the  dark  ages  of  slavery. 

A  Presidential  Primary. — At  this  vvrit-i 
ing  it  looks  as  though  Kansas  was  due) 
to  have  a  presidential  primary.  To  ac-;, 
complish  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  set  - 
back the  primary  for  state  officers  and  ■ 
L'nited  States  Senators  until  some  time" 
in  April,  so  as  to  combine  with  that  tlie^ 
choice  for  President.  Two  primaries  mj 
a  year  would  be  too  expensive.  The  pri-^ 
mary  has  been  especially  sought  by  tliej 
followers  of  La  Follette,  but,  so  far  asj 
we  know,  none  of  Taft's  supporters  op^ 
pose  it.  If  the  people  of  Kansas  wantj 
Mr.  La  Follette  for  President,  theyj 
should  have  the  right  to  express  the^ 
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rclioice  as  freely  for  the  nomination  as  for 
;:tiie  election  of  a  President.  Mr.  Taft's 
-friends  will  make  a  mistake  if  they  op- 
jpcse  the  primary,  but  we  know  of  none 
;that  are  doing  so.  One  thing,  however, 
ishould  absolutely  be  coupled  with  this 
ocliange  in  the  primary  law.  Some  effect- 
Jive  provision  to  limit  the  choice  of  Re- 
publican candidates  to  the  decision  of 
:  Kepublican  voters.  This  is  only  fair  and 
:;right.  Several  plans  have  been  proposed. 
S:probably  the  fairest  and  most  effective 


i.s  a  registration  plan  by  which  the  vot- 
er registers  himself  as  a  Republican  or 
Democrat,  and  at  the  primary  is  given 
that  ballot  for  which  he  declared.  To 
1-ermit  Democrats  to  select  Republican 
candidates  is  a  fraud.  There  is  no  argu- 
ment for  it.  No  excuse  for  it.  If  those 
who  are  boosting  the  presidential  pri- 
mary^ will  consent  to  this  safeguard 
thrown  about  the  party  choice,  they  can 
have  the  presidential  primary  without 
any  opposition. 


Book  Remem 


I  W.  Y.  Morgan  made  his  third  trip 
l.  abroad  last  summer.  Having  been  across 
|;  the  big  pond  twice  before,  on  which  oc- 
|casions  he  had  followed  the  beaten  path 
|r  \vell  over  Europe,  including  Russia,  Mr. 
p  Morgan  concluded  this  time  to  follow 
the  byways.  He  landed  at  Rotterdam, 
plcitered  through  Holland,  up  the  Rhine 
1x35  far  as  Cologne,  then  to  Paris  for  a 
I  few  days,  for  a  return  visit  through 
i  tlngland,  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  a 
I'brief  trip  in  Scotland.  The  bulk  of  his 
l  ^jok  deals  with  Holland.  Kansas  people 
I  need  no-  introduction  to  or  recommenda- 
I  tion  of  Mr.  Morgan's  travel  letters.  I 
I  mean  by  that  that  he  has  a  fluent  style, 
|  never  repeats  himself,  and  what  he  has 
f  to  say,  says  with  clearness,  brevity  and 
l  a  keen  wit.  There  are  no  high-flown  de- 
f  scriptions,  no  attempts  at  word  painting, 
|;but  a  clever,  amusing  and  sometimes 
^.brilliant  photograph  of  the  daily  life  of 
|Uhe  people  that  he  saw.  He  tells  you 
I  how  they  work  and  how  they  play,  how 
f-tliey  live,  what  on,  and  how  much  it 
^costs.    The  book  is  beautifully  printed 


and  illustrated  with  seven  clever  draw- 
ings by  Hal  Reid. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  JAY- 
HAWKER,  by  W.  Y.  MORGAN. 
Crane  &  Co.  Price  S1.25. 


Jay  E.  House  is  the  chartered 
libertine  of  the  Topeka  Capital. 
He  is  the  one  man  on  the  Cap- 
ital who  always  says  just  what 
he  thinks  and  is  never  called  down. 
He  criticises  Stubbs,  ridicules  prohibi- 
tion, derides  woman's  suffrage,  takes  an 
occasional  shot  at  the  churches,  flays 
the  current  fads  and  hypocrisies  and  it 
all  goes.  To  my  mind,  he  is  to-day  the 
most  brilliant  paragrapher  in  this  coun- 
try. I  always  turn  to  his  columns  first 
when  I  open  the  Capital,  and  every  morn- 
ing the  wit  and  freshness  of  that  col- 
umn amaze  me.  There  is  always  some- 
thing new  in  it,  and  his  sayings  are  prob- 
ably more  widely  quoted  and  repeated 
than  those  of  any  other  Kansas  writer. 
He  has  collected  in  book  form  a  large 
number  of  these  observations,  illustrated 
bv  Harve  Parsons.  *Price  $1.00. 
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A  Borrowed  Turkey 

By  Anna  Deming  Gray 


■'■J 


I WISH  I  could  forget  that  there  are 
people  on  the  other  side  of  that 
wall,  but  I  suppose  it  takes  prac- 
tice to  become  a  Flat  Dweller,"  said 
John  Carroll,  as  he  paced  the  room  rest- 
lessly. "So  far,  I  am  only  conscious  that 
the  rooms  are  stuffy,  and  that  we  are 
surrounded  by  a  lot  of  people  we  don't 
know — people  to  the  right  of  us,  people 
to  the  left  of  us.  I  could  stand  it  for 
myself,  but  Jack  will  be  at  home  for  the 
holidays,  and  Jean  is  going  to  miss  the 
house  parties  and  the  pretty  dresses." 

''Why,  John  Carroll,"  said  his  wife, 
severely,  "I  am  ashamed  of  you !  How 
dare  you  to  forget  that  you  are  one  of 
the  Virginia  Carrolls,  with  such  deeds 
of  Revolutionary  bravery  back  of  you? 
I  don't  see  how  you  have  the  face  to 
show  the  white  feather  like  that !" 

''Well,  the  Revolution  is  quite  a  little 
way  back — I've  almost  forgotten  it,"  in- 
terrupted her  husband. 

"Of  course,  there  are  people  in  the 
next  flat — and  the  next  and  the  next — 
six  different  families;  you  knew  that 
when  we  moved  in,"  went  on  Mrs.  Car- 
roll. "It  is  different,  and  it's  hard,  but 
v/e  are  doing  it  so  as  to  be  able  to  keep 
Jack  in  college.  You  were  not  to  blame 
that  everything"  we  owned  had  to  go — we 
could  not  have  done  anything  else  hon- 
orably. If  we  have  to  start  all  over 
again,  do  let's  do  it  with  our  heads  up 
and  facing  the  situation.  I  know  you 
will  get  a  position  soon,  and  I  had  much 
rather  be  here,  where  we  are  strangers, 
and  no  one  cares  how  we  live,  than  in 
Dalton,  where  everyone  knows  us.  To- 
morrow is  Christmas ;  Jack  will  be  home, 
and  I  simply  refuse  to  be  blue  and  mis- 
erable. I  am  going  to  cultivate  a  Christ- 
mas spirit,  and  be  happv  in  spite  of  it 
all." 

He  looked  at  her  with  admiring  eyes. 
"You  are  a  wonder,  Alice,"  he  said.  "If 


I  have  one  atom  of  pluck  left  in  me  I'rn^ 
bound  to  succeed  with  you  backing  vnt% 
In  spite  of  all  our  bluff,  Alice,  what  a- 
dependent  lot  we  men  are !"  'a 

The  door  of  the  butler's  pantry  creak-- 
ed  softly,  opened,  and  Celeste's  bulkyl 
form  filled  the  space.  "Did  Ah  hyah  you-^ 
all  talkin'  'bout  Christmas  sparits,  hon-J 
ey  ?"  she  said.  "In  der  ole  days  dat  used 
ter  mean  aggnog  and  mint  juleps,  and  J 
all  kine  of  corncorkshuns,  but  in  these  | 
hyah  days  Christmas  sparits  means  some-3 
time  bettah  dan  dat.  Hit  means  a  fol-^ 
lerin'  of  der  Golden  Rule,  an'  a  purtend:^ 
in'  like  you  is  pleased  when  you  is  deas  1 
a  bilin'  on  you  insides !  Ah  has  beenj 
and  got  dat  HI'  poke  roase  you  all  tole'l 
me  to.  Miss  Alice,  honey.  But  apple! 
sauce  an'  t'other  fixin's  isn't  gwine  fur.| 
to  turn  hit  inter  no  turkey,  and  jNIarseJ 
Jack  is  so  partial  fon'  ob  der  white  meaij 
ob  a  turkey.  Argufyin'  and  fancyfyin'J 
doesn't  keep  hog  meat  from  des  stay^J 
in'  hog  meat.  No  mum;  an'  Probdencel 
knowed  what  it  wah  about,  Ah  reckon,^ 
when  turkey  wah  s'lected  fur  der  Christ-^- 
mas  meat,  'stead  ob  poke  er  calf  livah| 
er  any  other  kine.  Yes  um !"  ■ 

"I  am  so  glad  that  I  have  you'  to  helpl 
me  plan,  Celeste,"  said  Mrs.  Carroll,  with! 
enthusiasm.  We  can  give  Jack  and  Jearil 
a  beautiful  Christmas  day,  I  know.  They?| 
have  both  been  so  good  about  this.  Tnij 
proud  of  them."  ^| 

"Dey  is  bofe  dis  like  thar  fathah,"  said  ] 
Celeste.  "Why,  when  he  was  2  yeahy 
ole  he  could  des  sneeze  ez  good  ez 

"The  pork  would  be  fine  the  way  you^ 
fix  it,  Celeste,"  interrupted  ^Nlrs.  Carroll| 
"and  nobody  ever  did  make  mince  piesj 
like  yours.''  Celeste  sniffed  disdainfully?^ 
but  she  puft'ed  out  to  the  kitchen  again,7| 
somewhat  mollified. 

Mrs.  Carroll  looked  over  at  her  hus-| 
band  with  laughing  eyes.  "Next  to  you,? 
John,"  she  said,  "Celeste  is  the  biggesf] 
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problem  I  have  to  face.  I  sometimes 
think  I  shall  get  you  to  the  place  where 
you  will  not  blame  yourself  for  our  al- 
grown-up.  .Der  symartes'  chile!" 
tered  circumstances.  I  have  gotten  the 
children  into  the  proper  frame  of  mind 
now;  but  Celeste — Celeste  is  hopeless. 
She  resents  it  every  minute  of  the  day. 
She  seems  to  think  that  because  our 
name  is  Carroll  the  world  owes  us  every 
luxury.  In  this  tiny  flat  there  is  really 
not  room  for  so  immense  a  piece  of 
furniture  as  Celeste;  but  her  devotion 
to  us  seemed  to  make  it  impossible  for 
tis  to  leave  her. 

"She  never  did  look  so  big  as  she  has 
here,"  said  Mrs.  Carroll. 

"A  regular  'Baby  Grand,'  Alice;  but 
the  fact  that  she  took  care  of  me  when 
I  was  an  infant  makes  it  a  settled  thing 
in  her  mind  that  she  must  stay  by  me 
to  the  end  of  my  days.'' 

"You  are  wonderfully  patient,  if  you 
do  dare  say  your  soul  is  your  own." 

"A  very  sincere  af¥ection  lies  beneath 
all  Celeste's  severity,'"  said  his-  wife. 
"She  is  doing  her  best  to  bring  us  up 
right,  and  her  love  for  you  and  your 
children  would  stop  at  no  sacrifice.  I 
have  only  acquired  the  name  of  Car- 
roll, so  she  is  not  quite  so  loyal  to  me. 
Of  course,  a  flat  is  no  place  for  a  servant 
who  weighs  270  pounds — where  the 
rooms  are  ten  by  twelve  and  the  pocket- 
book  is  very  flat;  but  her  devotion  has 
its  own  regard,  and  we  shall  have  to 
keep  her,  John,  for  you  know  as  well 
as  I  do  that  we  are  really  fond  of  Ce- 
leste."   *    *-  * 

It  was  only  6  o'clock,  and  Christmas 
morning,  but  Celeste  was  down  in  the 
Icitchen.  She  had  washed  and  stuffed  the 
despised  roast  with  a  delicious  mixture 
■of  bread  crumbs,  chopped  onion  and 
sage,  which,  though  it  could  not  turn 
into  a  turkey,  would  make  it  very  delect- 
able to  the  palate  a  few  hours  later. 

She  was  not  to  serve  breakfast  until 
"9,  so  that  Jack's  train  would  be  in,  and 
they  could  have  Christmas  breakfast  to- 
gether. But  there  was  the  roast  to  pre- 
pare, and  mince  pies  to  make,  and,  as 
Celeste  said,  "A  pusson  gits  slow  like 
■when  day  has  growed  des  a  lil'  plump 


like  Ah  has.  An'  dis  yere  kitchen  wuz 
des  fixed  up  so  ez  a  pusson  could  knock 
one  ob  huh  hips  on  der  corner  ob  der 
stove  and  yorther  on  der  table  et  der 
same  didenticle  time.  Bofe  mah  hips 
has  got  swell-ups  on  dem  ez  big  ez  a 
agg,  a  shyin'  'round  twix  der  table  an' 
der  stove,  and  a  bitten'  dem  bofe."  She 
finished  preparing  the  roast,  placed  it  in 
the  pan,  and  the  pan  on  the  table  by 
the  window. 

The  gray  dawn  was  lighting  up  the 
Christmas  morning  outside  and  the  back 
of  the  big  stone  house  next  door  was  a 
blaze  of  light.  As  Celeste  gazed  into  this 
other  kitchen  a  wave  of  resentment 
swept  over  her.  The  home  they  had  left 
in  a  neighboring  city  had  been  just  such 
a  roomy,  beautiful  place  as  that.  She 
had  so  enjoyed  ordering  about  the  coach- 
m.an  and  the  second  girl,  and  putting  on 
all  the  airs  her  position  seemed  to  war- 
rant. "Case  Ah  wuz  brung  up  'mongst 
quality,"  she  muttered.  "An  Ah  has  al- 
ways libed  like  quality.  Dat's  why  dis 
yere  HI'  pickyune  house  hitched  enter 
annurr  house  an'  call  a  'flat'  des  mose 
mecks  we  smile!" 

The  cook  and  second  cook  were  get- 
ting two  fine,  large  turkeys  into  the  pans, 
laughing  and  chatting  as  they  worked. 
Celeste  drew  in  her  breath  sharply. 
"Two,"  she  said.  "Two,  and  bofe  hanes.'' 
The  second  girl,  a  slim  mulatto,  with 
her  hair  dressed  to  resemble  a  bushel 
basket,  in  honor  of  Christmas,  came  out 
onto  the  back  porch,  talking  as  she 
came.  "Now,  Mandy,  you  said  you 
v/ould  help  me  clean  the  library  before 
breakfast.  Let's  put  the  turkeys  in  and 
do  that  next."  There  was  only  a  narrow 
brick  walk  between  the  two  houses,  and 
Celeste  could  hear  what  she  said.  She 
secured  two  brooms  and  went  back  into 
tlie  house.  Celeste  saw  them  lift  the 
pans  from  the  table  and  heard  the  oven 
door  slam.  She  stood  still,  looking  in, 
while  a  thought  formed  itself  in  her 
eyes.  "Oh,  Lawd,"  she  said,  presently. 
"Ah  does  hope  you  guien  ter  furgit  me, 
fur  Ah  was  brung  up  a  Baptis',  a  dip- 
pin'  Baptis',  Lawd,  and  Ah  has  done 
made  up  mah  mind  ter  do  an  'bombina- 
nation.' "  Then  she  lifted  the  pan  reso- 
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lutely  with  the  pork  roast  in  it  and 
slipped  out  the  door,  closing"  it  softly 
after  her. 

Judge  Ashby  had  risen  early  that 
Christmas  morning.  He  had  put  on  his 
dressing  gown  and  slippers  and  gone 
over  to  the  east  window.  He  stood  look- 
ing up  at  the  bare  trees.  A  fair,  faint 
line  of  crimson  streaked  the  sky,  with 
the  promise  of  sunshine  later.  A  sort  of 
holy  stillness  filled  the  silence.  And  as 
he  stood  there  gazing  into  the  gray 
morning,  the  troubled  line  betw^een  his 
eyes  smoothed  itself  out.  '"'Did  the  soft, 
deep  hush  rest  now  upon  the  Judean 
hills,"  he  wondered,  "as  it  had  that 
morning  which  marked  the  Christ  child's 
first  day  upon  the  earth  ?" 

How  far,  how  far  the  w^orld  had  wan- 
dered from  that  shining,  narrow  path  of 
Peace  and  Sorrow,  His  feet  had  pressed 
so  long  ago !"  His  reverie  was  inter- 
rupted. A  figure  crossed  over  the  nar- 
row space  which  divided  his  yard  from 
the  row  of  flats  on  the  north.  The  portly 
figure  of  a  black  woman  dressed  in  a 
spotless  blue  check  gingham;  a  white 
kerchief  crossed  over  her  breast,  and  an- 
other tied  tightly  over  her  head,  in  the 
good  old  custom  of  the  South  forty  years 
ago,  but  now  seldom  seen. 

His  room  was  in  an  ell  of  the  house 
and  he  could  look  directly  down  into  the 
kitchen  window.  He  saw  her  open  the 
door  quickly  and  go  in,  and  straight  over 
to  the  stove.  Opening  the  oven,  the  now 
interested  observer  watched  her  put 
down  the  covered  pan  she  held,  lift  out 
another  pan,  somewhat  larger,  push  her 
cwn  into  its  place,  close  the  door  silently 
and  slip  out  with  the  pan  as  she  had 
come. 

The  Judge  rubbed  his  eyes.  The  wdiole 
transaction  had  taken  but  a  moment.  He 
decided  to  keep  his  own  counsel  and 
await  developments.  Where — where  had 
he  seen  that  turbaned  head  before?  Some 
place,  he  knew,  but  where? 

Since  the  death  of  his  wife  three  years 
before,  he  had  lived  with  his  only  son 
Kdward  and  a  widowed  sister.  He  dread- 
ed anniversaries,  for  he  realized  now 
that  she  had  been  the  essential  element 
that  had  made  his  home  a  haven  of  rest. 


He  had  tried  these  three  years  to  do  ] 
some  of  the  things  at  Christmas  that  she  j 
h.ad  done,  and  he  had  given  only  yes-  ! 
terday  a  generous  check  "for  the  poor  of  j 
the  city.  He  had  told  the  cook  to  get  an  | 
extra  turkey,  too,  and  cook  it  to  send  "j 
t..;  the  washwoman.   She  had  a  raft  of  | 
youngsters — more  than  she  had  any  bus-  | 
iness  to — and  they  were  poor.   He  had  i 
felt  rather  pleased  with  himself,  he  re- 
membered, when  he  did  it.  Now,  in  the 
clear  light  of    Christmas    morning,  he 
knew  that  it  had  counted  for  nothing  at 
all.    It  had  touched  only  his  pocketbook, 
and  not  his  heart.    'T  believe  I  am  be-  j 
ginning  to  see  what  real  living  means," 
ho    said,    thoughtfully.     '"She  knew." 
"Why,  hello,  dad,  Happy  Christmas !'' 
called  a  boyish  voice.    It  was  Edward 
from  his  room  across  the  hall.  These  two 
had  grow^n  very  close  to  each  other  in 
the  past  three  years.  He  came  into  the 
room  now  and  put  an  affectionate  hand 
on    his    father's    shoulder.  "Up  earlv, 
aren't  you?''  "A  little,"  said  the  Judge. 
"I  have  been  trying  to  fix  a  resemblance 
in  my  mind,  Edward.    I  wish  you  would 
go  and  get  that  batch  of  pictures  that 
you  took  at  the  Carroll  house  party  last 
Christmas."    Edward  went  at  once,  but 
there  was  a  tense  look  about  his  lips  that 
came  these  days  whenever  the  Carroll 
name  was  mentioned.   When  he  came 
back,  the  Judge  took  the  package  and 
looked  it  over,  Edward  at  his  side.  Pres- 
ently he  came  to  the  one  he  was  huntin-j 
for.   A  group  of  young  people  on  the 
stone  steps  of  a  large  house,  and  by  the 
steps  a  portly  figure  with  a  white-tur- 
bj-ned  head.  'Who  is  the  colored  lady?" 
he  asked,  laughing.  "Don't  you  remem- 
ber— I  told  you  about  her,"  said  Ed- 
ward. "That's  Celeste — the  only  original 
Celeste  in  the  world.  Jean  always  called 
her  ']Mammy.'     She  took  care  of  Mr. 
Carroll  w"hen  he  was  a  baby  and  she  has 
been  with  them  always.  She  weighs  275 
pounds  and  she  adds  a  year  every  time 
you  ask  her  age.    I  wish  you  could  see 
her,  dad.    She  certainly  is  a  corker — •  - 
big  as  a  mountain,  and  such  a  cook! 
They  say  she  was  the  only  one  Jack  ever 
did  mind  when  he  was  little.    It  don't 
seem  possible,  dad,  that  a  family  could  '-■ 
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disappear  like  that."  '"Carroll  is  a  man 
with  too  much  conscience,"  said  the 
Judge.  "Most  people  have  too  little.  As 
president  of  the  bank  down  there,  he 
very  foolishly  held  himself  responsible 
when  the  cashier  absconded,  and  the  bank 
had  to  close  its  doors  on  account  of  the 
systematic  steal  that  had  gone  on  for  a 
year.  He  put  all  his  private  fortune  into 
the  breach  and  disappeared  with  his  fam- 
ily as  completely  as  if  the  earth  had 
swallowed  them  up.  But — I  believe  1 
have  a  clew  now."  Edward  turned  to 
him  quickly.  "Father,"  he  said,  "I — I 
haven't  liked  to  tell  you — I  had  nothing 
really  to  tell.  But — well,  I  must  find  her, 
dad— I  must."  "Why,  Edward!"  said  his 

father.  "I  had  no  idea  "   "I  had  no 

idea  myself,"  said  Edward.   "And  now 
it  seems  to  be  the  only  idea  I  ever  did 
have.   Just  a  little  slip  of  a  girl,  with 
gray  eyes  and  a  pile  of  bronze  braids 
wound  about  her  head — parted  in  the 
middle,  and  not  a  puff  pinned  into  it. 
p.     Not  even  pretty,  I  guess — and  yet  she's 
f    'the  girl.'   Isn't  love  strange,  dad?"  "Not 
nearly  so  strange  as  it  is  beautiful,"  said 
t     the  Judge.  And  then  he  went  over  to 
:the  window  again  and  stood  for  a  long 
time  looking  silently  out.  And  the  boy, 
knowing  what  he  was  thinking  about, 
E;    held  his  peace. 

At  the  Carroll  home  the  joy  of  Christ- 
mas and  of  being  together  had  restored 
almost  the  old  gayety.  Jack  had  grown 
so  tall  in  the  six  months,  and  he  was 
manly  and  handsome,  and  they  were  all 
so  proud  that  he  had  ranked  third  in 
K  '  his  class. 

The  day  had  been  a  success,  and  Ce- 
leste  brought  on  the  dinner  with  a  flour- 
I    ish.  Mrs.  Carroll's  astonished  eyes  sought 
c     hers  as  she  carefully  placed  the  big 
platter  in  front  of  Mr.  Carrol.  "Dat  poke 
roase  seem  Hke  his  done  been  hoodooed," 
she  said,  cheerfully,  as  she  disappeared 
into  the  butler's  pantry.    But  by  the 
;    time  she  had  reached  the  kitchen  all  her 
y    cheerfulness    had    vanished.  "You  ole 
I    biack  niggah  thief!"  she  muttered.  "Ole 
t    black  niggah  thief,  with  a  hyart  of  sin ! 
I    Done  be  name  Celeste — dat  means  'like 
I    der  anguls — orght  ter  be  like  der  debbles 
[    — a  dippin'  Baptis',  and  name  Celeste ! 


Lawd,  Lawd,  Ah  wouldn't  a  done  hit  fur 
mahse'f,  you  knows  dat.  Ah  done  prom- 
ise dat  Ah  won't  tetch  none  dat  turkey 
— Ah  done  promise!"  She  threw  her 
apron  over  her  head  and  rocked  herself 
back  and  forth.  "Ef  Ah  wasn't  a  Bap- 
tis'— a  dippin'  Baptis' — ^^.h  would  sholy 
say  dat  Ah  had  got  a  Methodis'  convic- 
tion of  sin.  Ah  guien  out  inter  der 
hedges  and  der  highways  an'  'vite  some 
ob  der  Lawd's  folks  in.  jMebby  dat  will 
help  me  some." 

Jean  always  served  dessert,  and  she 
knew  she  would  not  be  needed.  When 
she  reached  the  corner  the  starved-look- 
ing  little  paper  boy  was  there,  as  usual. 
He  belonged  to  the  pitiful  army  of  child- 
workers  who  have  no  time  nor  money 
for  even  Christmas.  "Is  you  all  done  had 
you  dinnah?"  asked  Celeste,  severely.  He 
laughed  an  unchildlike,  harsh  little  laugh, 
"Naw,"  he  said,  scornfully.  "The  Sal- 
vation Army  folks  done  give  me  a  ticket, 
but  I  waited  an  hour  and  didn't  git  nigh- 
er  than  10  feet  ter  the  table,  so  I  come 
on  back.  "  'Tain't  no  worse  than  goin' 
'thout  your  meal  any  other  day,  I  reck- 
on," he  added.  "Your  insides  feels  'bout 
the  same."  "Ah  has  got  some  turkey  an' 
mJnce  pie  a  waitin'  fur  you  all ;  come 
on,"  said  Celeste.  He  eyed  her  for  an 
unbelieving  minute,  saw  truth  written  in 
her  homely  black  face,  and  followed  her 
without  a  word. 

,On  the  alley  where  the  garbage  barrel 
stood,  a  Httle  girl  with  tangled  hair  lean- 
ed peering  in.  "You  all  des  get  'way 
from  dat  barrahl !"  said  Celeste,  sternly. 
And  the  child  jumped  back,  her  arm  up, 
in  a  pitiful  gesture  of  defense.  "Dat's 
m.ah  barrahl,  an'  Ah  isn't  guien  ter  hab 
you  taken  germs  an'  things  outen  hit. 
You  all  come  'long  and  get  your  dinnah." 
And,  like  the  boy,  her  frightened  eyes 
looked  into  Celeste's  a  second,  and  then 
she  followed,  too. 

They  remembered  that  dinner — both  of 
those  waifs  from  the  King's  Highway — 
remembered  it,  for  many  a  hungry 
Christmas  Day  thereafter.  And  when 
they  had  been  filled  up  until  they  could 
eat  no  more  there  was  not  even  enough 
of  the  turkey  left  to  make  a  hash,  and 
Celeste  drew  a  sigh  of  relief.  "Now, 
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den,"  she  said,  "soon  ez  Ah  git  deses 
dishes  up  Ah  is  guien  obber  nex'  door 
an'  tell  dat  man." 

"Ef  he  jale  me  Ah  don't  see  what  dis 
yere  fambly  is  guien  fur  ter  do.  But  Ah 
is  des  boun'  fur  ter  tell  him.  Dah  isn't 
no  use  tryin'  fur  ter  git  furgibness  till 
you  own  up  you  sin,"  and  she  sighed 
deeply. 

"What's  that,  Sarah?"  said  Judge 
Ashby.  "Colored  lady  to  see  me,  you 
say?  Bring  her  right  in  here."  He  sat 
reading"  by  the  library  table,  and  as  he 
glanced  up  from  his  book  he  saw  the  lady 
of  the  covered  pan  advancing  heavily 
into  the  room.  "Ah  has  done  come, 
suh,"  said  Celeste,  firmly ;  "Ah  has  done 
come  fur  ter  seat  mahse'f  upon  you  mer- 
cy. Mah  name  is  Celeste  Juliett  Carroll, 
an'  Ah  hasn't  come  ter  make  no  expostu- 
lations. Ah  has  done  stole,  and  Ah  has 
done  hit  wid  mah  eyes  open.  Ah  is  a 
Baptis' — dippin'  Baptis',  suh."  The  Judge 
Lowed  gravely. 

"We  all  'cided  dat  we  didn't  keer  fur 
no  turkey  dis  yeah,"  she  caught  herself 
sharply.  "No,  suh,  dar  isn't  no  use  in 
mah  sidesteppin'  der  truth,"  she  said. 
"Ah  des  only  had  money  fur  a  lil'  poke 
roose,  and  Ah  thought  dat  seein'  you  all 
had  two  turkeys,  mebby  Ah  could  des 

borroer  one  ob  dem   No,  suh.  Ah 

is  a  Baptis' — a  dippin'  Baptis' — and  Ah 
done  stole  dat  fowel.  It  wah  wo'th  mo' 
dan  mah  roose,  an'  Ah  would  like  ter 
offer  dis  exchangement,  purviden'  you 
all  would  be  willin'  not  ter  jale  me."  The 
Judge  caught  and  put  his  hand  to  his 
mouth  quickly.  "Ef  you  will  figger  up 
der  diffunce  twix'  yoo-all's  turkey  and 
•mah  hog  meat,  Ah  is  willin'  for  to  wash 
hit  out,  an'  Ah  is  a  first-class  washer, 
cf  Ah  is  some  plump,  yes  suh."  And  she 
locked  at  him  anxiously. 

"Stealing  is  a  very  grave  offense,"  said 
the  Judge,  quietly.  "I  am  a  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Bench,  and  I  have  no  right 
to  make  light  of  any  infringement  of 
the  law." 

"No,  suh,  Ah  see  dat — ■ — "  interrupted 
Celeste  quickly.  "But  ef  you  all  could 
cut  off  des  a  lil'  ob  der  'fringements  be- 
cause ob  hit's  bein'  mah  fust  offension 


an'  mah  belongin'  ter  one  ob  der  quality 
famblys,  an'  mah  not  tastin'  dat  bomna- 

ble  ole  turkey,  han  " 

"As  you  say,  there  are  reasons  for 
overlooking  this  oft'ense,  but  upon  one 
condition.  This  must  remain  a  secret 
between  us.  No  one  must  ever  be  told, 
and  the  Carrolls  must  think  I  have  just 
hired  you  to  wash  for  us.  You  -will  have 
to  do  our  washing  twice  to  make  the 
matter  square.  I  happen  to  know  Mr. 
Carroll  slightly,  and  he  is  a  very  fine 
n-.an.  He  would  be  greativ  mortified  over 
this." 

Celeste's  spirits  rose  as  rapidly  as_ 
tl'ey  had  gone  down.  "Yes,  sur.  Ah  is 
v>illin'  ter  gib  you  mah  word  ob  mouth 
dat  Ah  won't  nevah  tell  dis'  'formance," 
she  said,  gleefully. 

And  thereafter,  whenever  she  chanced 
to  meet  the  Judge  where  there  were 
others  present,  she  would  nod  her  head 
and  wink  at  him,  in  a  way  so  embarrass- 
ing that  he  was  finally  forced  to  tell  the 
secret  to  the  Carrolls,  in  self-defense. 

"But  ef  you  all  thinks  Mars  Carroll 
is  fine  now,"  went  on  Celeste,  proudly, 
"you  all  des  ought  fur  ter  seen  'im  when 
he  wuz  a  baby,  suh.  Des  ez  pink  an*, 
fat,  an'  could  count  his  own  toes  when 
he  wuz  two  months  ole !  Yes,  suh ! 
'Nary  one  dem  chillun  smyart  like  him. 
Da  dis  like  dar  mothah.  Did  you  all 
say  dat  you  name  is  Judge  Ashby  ?  Well, 
den,  Ah  member  you'  son  what  wuz  at 
we  all's  house  las'  Christmas.  Dat  boy 
could  hole  mio'  doughnuts  at  one  time 
dan'  erry  human  Ah  ebber  see.  Miss 
Jean  has  had  him  settin'  up  on  huh  bu- 
reau ebber  since  dat — and  nather  one 
de  yother  boys  is  sittin'  up  dar."  And  so 
presently  the  valuable  Celeste  managed 
to  get  herself  away. 

When  she  was  gone  the  Judge  went 
out  into  the  sitting  room.  "Edward,"  he 
said,  "I  have  a  very  important  message 
that  I  want  you  to  deliver  for  me.  I 
have  found  the  man  that  I  believe  is 
fitted  to  take  the  presidency  of  the  Bolky 
Banking  Company.  You  know,  I  told 
you  that  they  had  asked  me  to  recom- 
mend a  suitable  man.  It  is  a  very  re- 
sponsible position.  He  lives  next  door,  in 
the  first  flat.  Tell  him  that  I  shall  be  in 
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to  see  him  on  business  in  an  hour.  His 
name  is  Carroll." 

Edward  sprang  to  his  feet.  "You  bet- 
ter go  at  once,"  went  on  the  Judge,  grave- 
ly.  "But  if  you  happen  to  have  more 


important  business  with  Miss  Jean,  mine 
can  wait." 

"Dad,  you  are  a  brick!"  said  Edward 
as  he  caught  up  his  hat  and  started  foi 
the  door. 


Making  a  Joyful  Noise 


By  Mary  Hall  Davison 


I,  RE,  DO,  Mi,  Sol;  Fa,  Mi, 
Re,  Fa,  La."  The  Epson 
twins  were  beginning  the  sev- 
enth round  of  the  same  tune.  The  day's 
schooling  under  the  guidance  of  Mother 
Epson  was  done,  and  they  were  amusing 
themselves. 

"Hush,  children,"  said  Father  Epson, 
.  not  unkindly,  as  he  lowered  his  paper  a 
moment.  "Your  singing  is  top  noisy.  It 
disturbs  my  reading."  The  twins  looked 
:  at  each  other  and  subsided.  They  were 
sitting  on  a  low  box  before  a  board  laid 
-across  two  chairs.  The  board  was  ruled 
:  evenly  with  pencil  Hnes  running  over  the 
edge  like  the  spaces  between,  the  keys 
of  an  organ,  and  the  surface  of  the  board 
imitated  the  picture  of  a  keyboard  in.  the 
/'Reed's  Guide  to  Music,"  which  rested 
against  the  backs  of  the  chairs  before 
:tliem.  They  were  playing  their  favorite 
duet  from  the  identical  book  Mother 
Epson  had  used  when  she  was  a  girl 
back  in  Massachusetts.   Few  were  the 
luxuries  the  women  of  the  immigration 
in  1878  allowed  themselves     as  they 
planned  their  sojourn  to  the  unoccupied 
lands  in  Western  Kansas.   Mother  Ep- 
son's piano  had  been  sold  to  help  make 
possible  the  beginning  in  a  new  land,  but 
she  had  packed  the  "Guide"  with  her 
clothing,  in  sacred  remembrance  of  the 
.father  whose  gifts  they  were.  Twelve 
jears  of  pioneer  necessity  had  dulled  the 
^^dge  of  sentiment,  and  now  she  found 
the  "Guide"  helpful  in  teaching  her  girls 
rthe  rudiments  of  music. 
■   Outside  the  little  sod  house  the  wind 
moaned  in  the  buffalo  grass  and  drove 
thin  sheets  of  fine  snow.  From  the  win- 
dow the  twins  could  see  the  sod  barn, 
;V/ith  its  gray-white  drift  on  the  south 


side,  where  the  wind  eddied  and  circled, 
trailing  the  snow,  Rosy  thought,  just  as 
the  ghost  of  the  Christmas  present  must 
liave  trailed  the  white  fur  on  the  edge  of 
his  shadowy  robe.  Beside  the  barn  was 
a  wind-frayed  stack  of  wheat  straw,  and 
near  by  was  an  unprotected  plow  and  a 
few  farm  implements.  Across  the  wide 
prairie,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
there  was  no  other  home  in  sight.  Back 
of  the  barn  was  a  huge  pile  of  buffalo 
bones,  heaped  there  in  the  days  when 
farm  work  was  not  urgent.  Although  it 
took  two  days  to  deliver  a  load  and  re- 
turn, a  little  money  could  be  made  by 
hauling  the  bones  to  towns  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Union  Pacific.  The  provident 
father  had  gathered  them,  thinking  they 
might  buy  necessities  in  some  time-  of 
special  need. 

"Oh,  dear,"  sighed  Daisy.  "If  it  was 
only  warm  enough  we  could  go  out  and 
pound  on  the  sod  cutter.  If  we  could 
just  make  a  great,  big  noise  it  wouldn't 
seem  quite  so  lonesome." 

Rosy  laid  an  admonishing  finger  on 
her  lip,  and  in  pantomime  proposed  that 
they  should  creep  under  the  bed  and  put 
their  dolls  to  sleep. 

Cautiously  the  children  crept  to  the 
far  corner,  with  suppressed  giggles,  when 
Rosy  bumped  her  head  on  the  slats  above 
her.  Softly  they  slid  two  low  boxes,  full 
of  clothing,  to  the  outer  edge,  thus  shut- 
ting themselves  away  from  the  world 
and  its  stern  reahties.  The  snug  corner 
was  a  chosen  place  of  refuge  when  the 
■fiat  of  silence  was  doubly  oppressive. 

"Week  after  next  is  Christmas,"  whis- 
pered Rosy.  "Let's  plan  something." 

"There  isn't  anything  to  plan,"  re- 
sponded the  less  hopeful  Daisy.    "I  wish 
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v/e  could  have  a  real  organ.  I  wonder 
if  there  are  organs  in  heaven." 

"Of  course,"  affirmed  Daisy.  "Some 
folks  couldn't  sing  without  them.  But 
do  you  'spose  they  have  upstairs  in  a 
mansion,  where  the  children  can  play  by 
themselves  ?" 

Daisy  thought  a  few  moments  before 
answering'.  Then  she  prudently  changed 
the  subject,  not  caring  to  display  her 
ignorance. 

"I  wish  we  could  have  a  real  Christ- 
mas with  other  children,  and  a  tree, 
and  presents,  and  Santa  Claus." 

''Santa  Claus  isn't,"  rebuked  Rosy  with 
some  scorn  for  infantile  beliefs.  Father 
Epson,  a  firm,  clean  descendant  of  the 
Puritans,  had  small  use  for  the  "heathen 
customs"  and  "Popish  practices''  of  the 
holiday  season.  Although  each  of  the 
children  regularly  found  a  gift  under 
her  breakfast  plate  Christmas  morning, 
they  knew  exactly  who  gave  the  presents 
and  there  was  little  about  the  family  cus- 
tom to  appeal  to  childish  imagination 
and  love  of  mystery. 

Daisy  gave  small  heed  to  Rosy's  re- 
buke. "I  know,  but  let's  pretend  there 
is  and  make  a  tree  and  Pll  put  things  on 
it  for  you  and  you  put  things  on  it  for 
me,  and  we  won't  let  each  other  know 
a  word  about  it."  Her  bright  idea  tum- 
bled off  her  tongue  too  rapidly  for  clear 
iitterance. 

"All  right,"  agreed  Rosy.  "Pll  think 
lip  where  to  put  the  tree  if  you  will  think 
where  to  get  one.'' 

She  thought  she  was  choosing  the  least 
difficult  task,  for,  although  a  one-roomed 
■"soddy,"  16  feet  square,  was  too  crowd- 
ed to  contain  more  than  the  household 
furniture,  she  knew  of  a  small  washout 
in  the  side  of  a  draw  near  by  that  would 
make  a  playhouse  warm  enough  for  a 
tree  on  sunny  afternoons. 

"May  I  have  three  days  to  think?" 
asked  Daisy. 

"Y-e-e-s,"  granted  Rosy,  reluctantly, 
for  she  was  anxious  to  reveal  her  part. 
"But  you  must  remember  that  Christ- 
mas is  onlv  a  week  from  next  Wednes- 
day." 

Two  or  three  days  later,  when  the 
warm  wind  had  changed  to  the  south- 


west and  was  blowing  with  a  warmth 
that  brought  the  hungry  cattle  out  of  the 
draws  to  feed  on  the  buffalo  grass,  and 
when  the  bright  sunshine  had  set  the 
ir.eadowlarks  to  singing  so  suddenly  that 
they  had  no  time  to  find  a  tune,  but  were 
compelled  to  spill  the  music  haphazard 
from  their  yellow  throats,  Father  Epson 
planned  to  take  a  load  of  wheat  to  Alor- 
land. 

"Can  we  go,  Father  Epson?  Can  we 
go?"  chorused  the  twins. 

"I  guess  so,"  he  answered,  kindly, 
remembering  what  such  a  trip  would 
mean  to  them,  "Mother  Epson  had  bet- 
ter go,  too.  Rush  around,  now,  and  get 
ready,  for  it's  a  long  drive." 

"We're  not  Russians,  but  we'll  rush 
around  just  the  same,"  piped  Rosy.  She 
had  been  storing  that  pun  for  a  week,  ^ 
and  could  not  miss  the  chance  of  deliv-i 
ering  it.  ' 

Morland  was  then  a  village  having 
but  one  store,  whose  three  departments: 
were  the  post  office,  a  dry  goods  corner- 
and  a  few  grocery  shelves.  3ut  the] 
storekeeper  was  a  humane  man  with  a1 
faith  in  the  country,  and  the  pioneersi 
that  did  not  fail  when  the  crops  did.  The  ; 
front  windows  of  the  store  were  hung- 
with  gaudy  tissue  paper  decorations,  and : 
there  was  a  limited  line  of  toys  in  thCj 
dry  goods  department.  ^ 

Rosy  and  Daisy  looked  the  toys  oven 
with  shining  but    discriminating  eyes.1 
Safely  clasped  in  Rosy's    warm,  pink; 
palm  was  a  real  money  nickel  and  three; 
well-polished  pennies.    The  nickel  had] 
been  hardly  earned  by  taking  five  dosesj 
of  dark  brown  medicine  at  a  penny  z] 
dose,  when  she  was  already  plenty  sick; 
enough    with   the   chicken-pox.  The! 
three    pennies    had    been  prudently: 
saved  from  her  chewing  gum  allow-; 
ance  by  gathering  the  wax  found  on 
the  "rosin  weed"  in  the  pasture.  In; 
Daisy's  warm  pink  palm  was  a  simi-^ 
lar  nickel,    easily    won    by  running 
across  the  draw  and  brins^in"-  home  old 
Spot  and  her  wabbling  new  calf  when, 
a  prairie  fire  had  suddenly  changed  its" 
direction  with  a  turn  of  the  wind  and. 
was  threatening.    Father  Epson  had, 
been  driving  the  other  cattle  behind^ 
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lithe  fire  S'l-^ard,  and  JMother  Epson  and 
P'Rosy  were  plowing  a  new  guard  about 
|;:  jlie  wheat  stacks  when  the  fire  came 
p'  sweeping  across  the  pastures,  and  only 
fcjDaisy  had  noticed  the  peril  of  the  cow 
pand  calf. 

Right  with  that  nickel  was  another. 
Inexactly  like  it  except  for  the  date,  that 
If  had  come  to  her  by  sheer  good  luck. 
p. An  eastern  traveler  who  happened  to 
p  be  staying  at  the  Epson  home  over 
Iviiight  had  given  her  the  money  for 
catching  a  centipede  which  he  had  pre- 
feserved  and  sent  back  east. 
B  -  The  twins  had  planned  the  expendi- 
Irture  of  their  money  with  engrossing 
llcare.  Each  was  to  spend  five  cents 
|2:upon  the  other's  gift.  Rosy  should 
fespend  her  three  cents  for  a  gift  to 
i^Mother  Epson,  and  Daisy  would  spend 
fethree  cents  for  Father  Epson.  She  had 
|r;not  consulted  Rosy  about  the  spending 
Isof  the  other  two  cents,  conduct  un- 
I  heard  of  in  the  previous  life  of  the 
r  tvvins.  Rosy  had  pleaded  and  hinted 
[.  and  trapped  in  vain.  Daisy  could  keep 
L  a  secret  one  more  day  if  she  tried. 
[  "What  can  I  show  you  little  folks?" 
^  inquired  the  storekeeper,  as  he  finished 
ptying  the  last  parcel  for  Mother  Ep- 
t/son.  They  had  been  so  busy  examin- 
|-ing  the  toys  that  they  had  not  seen 
|:  certain  significent  signs  over  the  candy 
lldisplay,  and  that  a  bulging  sack  had 
fcbeen  wrapped  with  the  cotton  rolls 
fcfor  a  new  comfort. 

Ir  The  storekeeper  set  the  toys  out  in- 
l^vitin.sflv,  not  showing  those  he  knew 
pthe  children  could  not  buy.  There  was 
|/a  pig  bank,  a  house  bank,  and  a  tin 
phorse  on  wheels  that  was  not  a  bank 
|  at  all,  although  it  was  hollow  inside. 
I'There  were  soft  woolly  dogs  and  ele- 
1  phants  that  one  could  stick  pins  in  if 
gone  were  cruel.  A  jack-in-the-box 
Ipopped  out  a  Santa  Claus  head  just 
pbecause  Rosy's  fingers  slipped  when 
I  she  loosened  the  catch.  The  tin  horns 
i  had  only  one  note,  and  the  drum  cost 
I  a  dime.  None  of  these  things  moved 
f:the  twins  to  purchase,  for  each  knew 
I  her  own  heart's  desire  and  had  deter- 
f:mined  to  buy  that  for  the  other.  ,At 
r  last  he  brought  from  a  showcase  little 
1;  boxes  of  approved  size  and  shape,  and 


laid  them  on  the  counter.  Daisy  con- 
sciously turned  her  gaze  on  the  pig 
bank,  and  after  the  first  glance,  Rosy 
looked  at  Daisy. 

"You  go  first,"  she  said. 

Daisy  discreetly  withdrew  to  the 
front  porch,  where  she  gazed  stead- 
fastly across  the  brown  prairie.  Not 
for  all  the  world  would  she  have  peek- 
ed through  those  tempting  windows 
behind  her. 

"I'll  take  a  blue  one,  please,"  said 
Rosy,  as  soon  as  Daisy  was  safely  out- 
side. Receiving  the  package,  she 
stufifed  it  inside  her  home-knit  mitten 
that  considerately  stretched  to  accom- 
modate it. 

Then  she  took  Daisy's  place  on  the 
porch  while  the  latter  went  inside.  She 
thought  Daisy  took  a  long  time  to  buy, 
but  she  persistently  fixed  her  eyes  on 
the  smooth  brown  hills,  and  dreamed 
again  of  the  fairy  ship  that  could  tra- 
vel fast  enough  to  break  through  the 
horizon  line  and  see  what  was  behind 
the  sky. 

"Mother  Epson,"  whispered  Daisy, 
after  her  first  two-cent  purchase, 
"won't  you  keep  this  package  for  me 
till  we  get  home?  Don't  you  let  Rosy 
get  one  peep  at  it." 

Presently  Daisy's  mitten  contained 
a  bulky  little  red  box  and  she  called 
Rosy  into  the  store.  While  Mother 
Epson  was  gone  a  few  minues  they 
examined  the  dry  goods  to  find  some- 
thing for  her  and  Father  Epson  that 
would  not  exceed  their  financial  limits. 
At  last  they  chose  a  hat  pin  for  Mother 
Epson  and  bought  a  half  yard  of  six- 
cent  muslin,  with  some  misgivings,  to 
make  a  handkerchief  for  Father  Epson. 

As  the  family  rode  home  that  after- 
noon, the  wind  whipped  to  the  north 
and  it  grew  rapidly  colder.  The  twins 
slipped  of?  the  seat  and  were  soon  cov- 
ered, all  but  four  bright  eyes,  in  the 
bottom  of  the  wagon  box.  Riding  ten 
miles  with  nothing  to  look  at  but  the 
sides  of  a  box,  and  nothing  to  think  of 
but  a  tremendous  secret,  is  hard  on 
the  secret.    At  last  Daisy  said : 

"I'll  show  you  a  teenty  peek  of  what 
I  bought  for  you,  if  you  will  show  me 
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a  teenty  peek  of  what  you  bought  for 
me." 

The  bargain  was  soon  made,  and 
■each  child  opened  her  mitten  at  the 
wrist  and  tore  at  the  outer  wrappings. 
Each  took  a  teenty  peek  and  each  gasp- 
•ed  in  heavenly  surprise. 

"A  mouth  organ !"  exclaimed  Daisy. 
"How  did  you  know  what  I  wanted 
•most?" 

"  'Cause  I  knew  what  I  wanted  most 
myself,"  confessed  candid  Rosy.  "Say, 
have  you  thought  up  the  tree  yet?" 

"That  reminds  me!"  cried  Daisy, 
"hastily  squirming  from  under  the  com- 
fort and  stretching  up  to  peer  over  the 
side  of  the  box.  They  were  just  ap- 
proaching the  Solomon  River  ford. 
Near  the  bank  a  few  cotton  wood 
"trees,  taking  advantage  of  the  under- 
flow, were  shooting  up  with  surprising 
growth.  She  pounded  her  father  ex- 
citedly in  the  back.  In  another  mo- 
ment he  would  drive  past  them  and 
Tier  opportunity  would  be  gone. 

"Father  Epson,"  she  pleaded,  "won't 
you  get  out  and  cut  me  a  cottonwood 
"branch?" 

"What's  that?"  he  asked  in  astonish- 
ment, thinking  he  had  not  heard  her 
clearly  above  the  rattel  of  the  wagon. 

"Please  cut  me  a  branch,"  she  plead- 
ed again.  "It's  our  only  chance  to  gel 
■a  Christmas  tree." 

There  was  a  pitiful  quiver  of  her  lip 
as  she  saw  his  face  harden.  But  wheat 
"had  brought  a  few  cents  a  bushel  more 
than  he  had  anticipated,  and  cattle 
"bade  fair  to  bring  a  reasonable  price 
in  the  spring.  He  had  just  been  plan- 
■ning  for  the  children,  so  as  he  saw  the 
evident  disappointment  of  the  child, 
he  handed  the  lines  to  Mother  Epson, 
and  with  a  half  good  natured  grumble 
-that  children  were  usually  nuisances 
and  not  worth  raising,  he  climbed  out 
and  cut  the  largest  branch  he  could 
manage  with  his  knife. 

"There,"  he  said  as  he  tossed  the 
limb  into  the  wagon.  "Now  you 
youngsters  cover  up  and  keep  quiet  till 
■vve  get  home." 

"How  are  you  going  to  make  a 
Christmas  tree  out  of  a  cottonwood 
I'ranch?"  inquired  Rosy  with  fine  sar- 


casm, as  they  snuggled  under  the] 
warm  comfort  again.  | 

Daisy  could  not  endure  the  implied] 
inability  to  perform  her  part  of  the) 
compact.  i 

"We're  going  to  wrap  the  twigs  inj 
green  tissue  paper,  all  cut  fine  and  fraz-1 
zled  out.  It  will  be  just  like  ever-i 
green  when  it  is  done.  I  bought  the! 
tissue  paper  with  my  two  cents  andi 
Mother  Epson's  got  it  now."  ^ 

"Oh,  my !"  exclaimed  Rosy,  and  the^ 
admiration  expressed  mollified  the  ruf-; 
fled  Daisy.  | 

During  the  next  few  days  Father^ 
Epson  wondered  vaguely  what  had  ^ 
become  of  the  tree.  The  children  had- 
been  out  of  doors  most  of  the  timei 
outside  of  lesson  hours  and  he  had' 
heard  nothing  more  of  their  "Christ-^ 
mas  foolishness."  He  loved  his  fam-jj 
ily  dearly,  but  in  the  struggle  of  the; 
past  years  to  provide  a  home  for  themi 
l!.e  had  scarcely  realized  that  the  ba-1 
bies  were  growing  up  to  need  morel 
than  food  and  physical  shelter. 

Saturday  afternoon,  according  to^ 
his  usual  custom,  he  saddled  his  horse 
and  rode  around  his  fence  line  to  see' 
that  all  the  wires  were  up.  A  loosened 
wire  might'mean  several  davs's  hunt^ 
for  his  cattle  in  the  unoccupied  lands' 
about  him.  As  he  rode  home  aboutj 
sundown  he  turned  his  horse  down  the^ 
draw,  where  the  wind  was  a  little  less; 
chill.  He  was  in  a  specially  cheerful! 
frame  of  mind.  The  fences  had  need-| 
cd  but  few  repairs,  the  fall  seeding  of; 
wheat  was  in  prime  winter  condition,' 
and  his  cattle  were  thriving.  r.^ 

A  few  rods  from  home  his  horse 
snorted  and  jumped  as  something  flut:.' 
tered  from  a  washed-out  tributary  to^ 
the  main  draw.  The  rider  checked  the 
frightened  animal  and  dismounted  to' 
see  what  the  strange  object  was.  -i^i 

On  one  side  of  the  washout  stoocj 
the  cottonwood  branch  he  had  cut  for„ 
Daisy,  now  gaily  fluttering  in  a  fringe' 
of  green  paper.  The  ends  of  the  twigs^ 
bore  cotton  tufts'  that  had  been  dosiated^ 
from  the  comfort  by  Mother  Epsoii^ 
l"our  small  packages  dangled  from  the 
stronger    twigs,    and  two  dolls  kept 
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lonely  guard  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 
He  stepped  closer  to  examine  the  little 
gifts  more  carefully. 

"Rosy  Epson,"  he  read,  from  the 
childish  scrawl  on  the  first  package. 
Carefully  he  untied  and  opened  the 
parcel. 

'■'A  mouth  organ,"  he  grunted. 
■"Something  to  make  a  noise  with,  I'll 
1)6  bound.    No  more  peace  for  us." 

"Mother  Epson,"  he  read  next,  and 
patiently  unwound  many  wrappings 
until  he  held  the  hatpin  in  his  hand. 
"1  wonder  how  many  years  it  has  been 
since  Mother  Epson  had  a  winter  hat. 
Don't  seem  to  be  the  style  out  here 
.yet."    He  chuckled  a  little  grimly  as 
he  thought  of  the  reason.    "She  used 
to  be  the  prettiest  girl  in  Dorchester 
•with  that  fur-trimmed   hat    of  hers, 
lieigh-ho !     Here    is    something  for 
■'Father  Epson.'    I  wonder  if  this  is 
[sacrilege.    Might  be  as  well  to  know 
fvvhat  is  coming  so  I  can  be  surprised 
right  when  it  really  gets  to  me.  A 
handkerchief,  eh?    Hand-made,  too. 
Those  stitches  are  not  so  bad  for  be- 
ginners.   It's  the  first  time  they  ever 
tried  to  give  me  a  Christmas  surprise. 
Wonder  if  I  can  get  the  thing  done  up 
again.     Now   for   the   last  package. 
I'Daisy  Epson.'  What!  Another  mouth 
'rorgan?    How  those  youngsters  must 
hanker  after  a  noise!    I  remember  the 
;first  year  Mother  and  I  were  out  here, 
fbefore  the  babies  came  to  make  things 
[lively  for  us,  how  hungry  we  used 
-to  be  for    some   kind    of   a  sound. 
;'Nothing  but  the  meadow  larks  and 
ithe  wind  in  the  grass,'  she  said  one 
time.   'Sometimes  I  dream  of  the  birds 
;back  home  and  the  fluttering  of  the 
leaves.'   Poor  girlies!  They  can't  even 
dream." 

,  He  put  the  little  gifts  back  almost 
;reverently.  There  was  no  danger 
Ifrom  dampness  in  that  dry  climate, 
^and  the  sheltering  bank  protected  them 

from  the  wind. 

:  As  he  turned  to  remount,  he  stop- 
ped again.  Against  the  other  side  of 
the  washout,  with  one  end  braced  in 
the  bank  and  the  other  resting  on  a 
box  was  the  imitation    organ.  The 


edge  where  the  keys  were  drawn  was 
well  finger-marked  and  the  lines 
dimmed. 

"H'm !"  said  the  father.  "I'm  no 
ps3-chologist,  but  I  don't  need  to  be 
to  read  the  minds  of  some  people  I 
thought  I  knew  pretty  well.  'Organ 
wanted'  seems  to  be  plastered  over  the 
v."hole  ranch.  I  had  planned  to  wait 
until  we  had  a  house  to  put  one  in, 

but  I  don't  know   I'll  ask  Mother 

Epson  if  she  can  find  a  place  to  put  the 
thing.  I  guess  we  won't  need  that  pile 
of  buffalo  bones  this  year,  and  if  we 
get  a  crop  next  we  may  never  need 
them." 

Early  Monday  morning  Father  Ep- 
son started  to  the  nearest  town  on  the 
railroad  with  a  load  of  bones. 

'T  reckon,"  said  the  music  dealer,, 
'"that  I  can  trust  you  to  bring  in 
enough  bones  to  pay  for  the  best  or- 
gan we  have,  if  you  want  it.  The  cow 
punchers  have  sworn  enough  about 
your  breaking  up  the  prairie  to  let  tis 
know  you  are  a  hustler.  Take  the 
groan  chest  along  and  surprise  the 
family  Christmas  morning." 

It  was  midnight  Christmas  eve  when 
Father  Epson  drove  into  the  home 
yard.  He  had  driven  the  forty  miles 
Slowly  with  the  precious  organ  se- 
curely boxed.  Mother  Epson  came  out 
with  the  lantern,  and  her  eyes  shone 
with  pride  and  happiness  as  the  big 
white  box  loomed  up  in  the  night. 

''The  twins  are  asleep,"  she  said. 
'"Do  you  think  we  can  get  the  organ 
in  without  waking  them?" 

"We  will  unpack  it  out  here  and 
try,"  replied  the  father. 

They  worked  slowly  and  cautiously, 
and  at  last  the  instrument  stood  with 
its  back  across  the  foot  of  the  chil- 
dren's bed. 

"That  isn't  a  very  fashionable  place 
for  it,"  laughed  the  mother,  "but  it's 
the  only  place  there  is.  The  children 
Vv'on't  mind,  and  they  can  learn  on  it 
just  as  well.  And  they  will  see  it  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning." 

The  clatter  of  fire-building  woke 
Rosy  just  as  the  furniture  was  becom- 
ing discernible  in  the  morning  light. 
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A  large,  unfamiliar  object  stood  at  the 
foot  of  her  bed.  She  watched  it  awhile 
in  that  vague  state  of  semi-conscious- 
uess  common  to  the  newly  awakened. 
Suddenly  its  strangeness  gripped  her 
attention  and  she  sat  up  to  stare.  Then 
she  turned  and  pounded  the  sleeping 
Daisy. 

"^Vake  up !"  she  whispered,  for  her 
tongue  was  curiously  clumsy.  ''Look 
there !"' 

Daisy  looked,  blinkingly  at  first, 
then  round-eyed.  She  said  nothing, 
but  hastily  threw  back  the  covers  and 


both  scrambled  silentl}-  out  of  bed.  1 
Quickly  they  ran  around  to  the  front  l 
and  there  was  the  ivory  and  black  ■] 
keyboard.  Still  they  said  nothing,  but  | 
only  stared.  Words  could  not  utter  -3 
such  joy.  At  last  Daisy  placed  one  -| 
foot  on  a  pedal,  pressed  it  down  and  J 
laid  a  reverently  experimental  finger  ^ 
on  a  key.  The  resulting  tone  loosened  i 
Rosy's  tongue.  i 
"Goody!  Goody!  Goody!"  she] 
cried,  dancing  frantically  about  her  I 
astonished  father.  "We  won't  have  i 
to  go  to  Heaven  now !"'  -J 


With  a  Copy  §f  Omar 


W 


E  twain  have  loved  old  Omar's  golden  song 
And  in  the  twilit  gloom  of  summer  days 
Have  felt  our  hearts  move  in  silent  praise 
Of  him  who  sang  in  magic  numbers  long 


.1 
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Ago:  have  said  the  world  did  do  him  wrong 

Who  so  bravely  dared  to  question  Life,  and  gaze 
Into  the  Depths  beyond,  and  then  in  phrase 

Divine,  to  speak  his  counsel  to  the  strong. 

And  in  after  years  when  we  shall  come  to  look 
For  our  old  friends  among  the  days  departed. 
And  fondly  dwell  on  each  dear  memory. 

We  shall  recall  that  gracious,  honeyed  book 
Of  Omar,  and  how  frank  and  open  hearted 
We  once  did  turn  its  pages  lovingly. 
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A  Tale  of  the  Great  Southt&est 

By  PATRICK  SYLVESTER  MoGEENY 

Author  of  "  Down  at  Stein's  Pass"  and  "Down  at  Cross-Timbers." 


ONE   hot   day   in   September  I 
journeyed  over  the  sandy  plain 
of  Northwestern  New  Mexico 
U  was  taking  a  vacation,  seeking  rest 
"and  such  adventure  as  might  be  found 
by  wandering  in  the  quaint  land  of  the 
■old    Southwest.    I  had  started  from 
-Isleta  on  a  local  freight  train.  We  saw 
liidian  women  with  water-jars  on  their 
heads,  walking  from  the  acequias  to 
their  queer  mud  huts ;  Oriental-look- 
Mng  Mexican  villages  with  their  clus- 
,-ters  of  adobe  houses,  and  the  inevita- 
tble  adobe  church ;  and  the  herds  of 
[goats  in  charge  of  solitary  herdsmen. 
:Away  in  the  distance  the  blue  of  the 
-San  Mateo  mountains  arose  between 
lis  and  the  horizon  and  at  sundown  the 
slow  train  pulled  into  the  town  o:f 
Gallup,  the  end  of  the  line. 

Gallup  is  a  pleasant  town  to  a  leis- 
urely traveler;  it  has  a  good  railroad 


hotel,  whose  attaches  take  an  interest 
in  strangers  within  their  gates,  for 
their  liberal  tips,  and  whose  guests 
such  as  they  are :  usually  sociable  and 
companionable.  There  are  wide  ver- 
andas around  the  hotel  and  the  streets 
of  the  little  town  are  lined  with  shady 
trees.  At  night  Navajo  Indians  wrap 
themselves  in  their  blankets  and  lie 
down  to  sleep  on  the  ground  near  the 
verandas.  I  was  sitting  upon  one  of 
these  smoking  my  pipe  and  watching 
the  big  yellow  moon  rise  gently  over 
the  mesas,  when  an  old  Navajo,  wrap- 
ped in  a  gaudy  blanket,  walked  up 
close  to  where  I  sat  and  looked  at  me 
curiously.  I  gave  him  a  cigar  and 
tried  to  talk  to  him.  While  thus  en- 
gaged, a  well-dressed  Mexican  of  the 
better  class  took  a  seat  at  my  side  and 
said,  "Buenas  tardes,  Senor." 

The  Mexican  was  a  genial,  intelli- 
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gent  man,  apparently  about  thirty-five 
years  of  age.  He  was  anxious  to  be 
sociable  and  like  all  Mexicans  was 
very  polite,  but  a  perpetual  sadness 
seemed  to  lurk  under  his  smile. 

We  talked  awhile  on  Mexico,  of  the 
Indians,  of  the  Southwest,  and  of  the 
Garza  revolution,  until  we  came  to 
know  each  other  as  well  as  men  often 
dc  after  years  of  acquaintance.  When 
the  hotel  guests  had  retired  and  we 
were  still  sitting  looking  out  into  the 
moonlight  night,  and  he  asked  me  if 
I  would  like  to  hear  a  strange  true 
tale  of  an  adventure  he  had  had.  It 
was  already  late  into  the  night,  but  I 
felt  curious  and  nodded  assent  to  hear- 
ing that  adventurous  tale. 

Many  of  the  strange  tales  of  the 
Southwest  are  true,  many  are  false ; 
a.nd  it  is  hard  for  one  to  choose  be- 
tween them,  but  the  story  told  me  by 
the  Mexican  is  here  recorded  in  his 
own  words : 

"The  Sefior  has  no  doubt  read  some- 
thing of  the  history  of  this  country, 
and  of  the  country  of  Old  Mexico, 
whose  history  is  much  the  same,  up 
to  the  present  century.  He  knows  of 
the  traditions  of  olden  times  that  tell 
how  the  first  people  of  this  land  came 
■down  to  earth  by  way  of  the  Mighty 
Mountain  that  is  now  called  Pike's 
Peak — the  mountain  in  whose  shadow 
the  Senor  says  he  lives — and  how  all 
succeeding  tribes  who  entered  the 
great  Valley  of  Mexico  came  from  the 
.North.  First  came  fierce  tribes  who 
knew  but  little  more  than  the  wild 
beasts,  then  wiser  tribes  who  worked 
in  metals  and  knew  something  of  ag- 
riculture ;  then  other  fierce  tribes  who 
fought  the  wiser  tribes,  and  so  on  un- 
til there  was  almost  ceaseless  war  in 
the  Valley  that  was  then  known  as 
Anahuac.  In  time  came  the  Olmecs, 
those  shadowy  people  whose  very  his- 
tory is  known  only  by  the  dimmest 
traditions;  then  the  Toltecs,  who  eith- 
er faded  away  or  were  amalgamated 
with  succeeding  races;  then  came  the 
great  empire  of  the  Moctezumas,  and 
the  Great  Conquest,  and  the  sway  of 
tlie  white-skinned  men.    All  I  shall 


tell  you,  however,  is  a  tale  of  the  pres-  ■ 
ent,  but  it  also  goes  far  back  before 
the  time  of  the  Conquistadores,  or  even 
the  time  of  Aztec  supremacy.  It  is  a  ' 
strange  tale,  and  many  will  call  it  a  ' 
lie,  but  I  say  to  you,  Sehor,  that  it  is  ' 
a  true  tale,  and  it  tells  almost  all  of  ■ 
tlie  sorrow  or  joy  that  has  been  in  my  ^ 

life.  ] 

J 

As  you  see,  I  am  a  Mexican.    Of  ; 
Mexicans,  there  are  many  kinds ;  the 
Gastilians,  the  peones,  the  pure-blood- 
ed Indians.    I  am"  a.  Mestizo,  a  Creole, 
you  might  call  it.    In  my  blood  are  , 
strains  of  the  purest  Castilian  Span-j 
ish,  and  also  strains  of  Indian  blood.  1 
When  the  Conquistadores  came,  many -I 
of  them  took  wives  from  the  native  1 
women.    My  first  male  Castilian  an-| 
cestor  took  to  himself  a  wife  from  a^- 
small  tribe  known  as  the  Zuni,    of  i 
v^d^om  there  were  not  five  hundred,  all  ^ 
told,  and  of  whose  descendants  I  ami 
the  only  one,    except  the  people  of  1 
\vhom  I  will  tell  you.   As  you  see,  the  ] 
blood  of  my  ancestors  became  mixed  J 
by  marriage.  My  mother  seemed  more  l 
Indian  than  Castilian.    My  mother,.;] 
though  a  devout  Catholic,  for  a  whilel 
practiced  Old  Zuni  tribal  rites  in  se-| 
cret.    My  father  was  the  wise  man  of  1 
the  place  where  he  lived;  he  saw  to  iti 
that  I  was  started  in  the  way  of  being  i 
educated,  and  then  died.    My  mother  ] 
died  soon  after  my  father,  and  when  | 
she  lay  on  her  bed  of  death,  she  sent-1 
for  me  and  said  to  me:    'My  son,  you  1 
may  live  to  be  an  honored  man  among! 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  should,| 
for  there  was  a  time  when  the  Zuni,^ 
who  are  your  ancestors,  were  counted  3 
among  the  rulers  of  this  great  valley,? 
and  they  held  sway  over  tribes  farJ 
m.ore  numerous  than  their  own.  Thej 
old  words  that  have  come  down  to| 
me  from  my  mother  and  my  mother's.] 
mother  and  from  all  the  women  of  my| 
line  tell  me  that  in  olden  times  theS 
tiibe  of  the  Zuni  came  to  this  valleyj 
from  the  north  and  conquered  it,  al-| 
though  the  Zuni  were  but  a  small  tribe.^j 
They  ruled  in  the  valley  until  the  ad-^ 
vent  of  the  Toltecs,  that  great  tribej 
whose  numbers  were  as  the  number-j 
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of  the  fish  of  the  sea.  The  Toltecs 
were  conquerors,  and  the  Zuni  would 
serve  no  masters,^th.ey  gathered  togeth- 
er and  sought  out  a  new  land  far  to 
the  southeast  of  this.  All  did  not  go, 
and  then  those  of  the  Zuni  who  re- 
mained in  the  valley  have  all  faded 
from  the  earth  since  the  day  of  the 
Cortez — all  but  you  and  I —  and  here- 
after you  shall  be  the  only  one.  The 
Zuni  are  the  chosen  people  of  those 
Above.  They  were  promised  that  on 
the  earth  there  should  always  be  a 
land  for  them,  and  that  a  prophet 
should  always  dwell  with  them  to  keep 
them  faithful  to  the  true  creed  of  the 
olden  times.  The  descendants  of  the 
tribe  that  left  the  valley  are  upon  the 
earth  today.  I  know  they  are,  for  so 
it  was  promised  when  I  was  young. 
I  longed  to  go  forth  and  seek  out  a 
dwelling  place  of  my  people.  -  I  loved 
your  father,  and  I  abode  with  him,  but 
because  of  my  longings  to  dwell  with 
my  own  people  I  have  always  cher- 
;  ished  memories  of  them.  I  have  taught 
you,  my  only  child,  the  language  of 
my  people,  which  is  now  forgotten  in 
the  Valley  of  Anahuac.  And  upon  your 
arm  I  have  placed  the  sacred  mark  of 
the  Zuni,  the  writing  that  reads,  "In 
-  this  body  flows  the  blood  of  Zuni." 
"  'Now,  my  son,  when  my  body  has 
been  again  returned  to  the  earth,  go 
thou  and  seek  the  descendants  of  your 
;  forefathers;  seek  them  and  learn  truth 
from  them,  and  by  dwelling  among 
them  be  numbered  among  the  chosen 
■   people  of  the  world.' 

"Soon  after  my  mother  died,  and  I 
.  was  greatly  impressed    by  what  she 
had  told  me.    It  was  true  that  she  had 
taught  me  the  language  of  the  Zuni, 
;  and  on  my  arm  was  tattooing  that 
I  read  as  she  had  said.    I  was  a  young 
i  man,  eager  for  adventure,  and  I  de- 
1  sired  greatly  to  find  out  the  dwelling 
\  place  of  this  strange  tribe.    I  went  to 
;  schools  inquiring  for  a  tribe  known  as 
r  the  Zuni,  as  well  as  to  the  heads  of 
Government  departments,  and  travel- 
'ers  everywhere.    No  one  knew  any- 
thing of  such  a  tribe,  but  as  I  believed 
the  tribe  existed,  I  traveled  to  the  re- 


mote parts  of  Mexico,  seeking  it.  My 
desire  to  seek  out  this  people  was 
founded  only  on  a  desire  for  adven- 
ture, and  not  on  the  belief  of  my 
mother.  But  for  all  that  I  was  very 
loath  to  give  up  my  hope  of  discover- 
ing them. 

After  I  had  ceased  to  inquire  after 
them,  I  became  engaged  as  a  minor 
officer  upon  a  small  barque  which 
sailed  from  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  up 
and  down  the  east  coast  of  Mexico. 
C)n  one  cruise  we  passed  a  barren 
coast  where  high  rock  walls  rose  up 
sheer  at  the  water's  edge,  so  steep  that 
it  seemed  impossible  for  any  living 
thing  to  scale  them.  The  place  had 
a  charm  for  me  on  account  of  its  being 
a  locality  destined  apparently  never  to 
come  under  the  control  of  man. 

"The  wall  of  rocky  cliffs  ran  for  sev- 
eral miles  along  the  coast,  and  it 
chanced  that  as  we  were  passing  I  had 
the  misfoi-tune  to  fall  overboard.  Two 
of  the  sailors,  who  were  friends  of 
mine,  came  to  my  rescue  in  a  small 
boat,  rigged  with  both  sails  and  oars. 
The  ship  sailed  on  down  the  coast, 
never  deigning  to  pick  us  up,  and  be- 
fore it  went  out  of  sight  I  fully  real- 
ized  our  predicament. 

"I  was  very  well  content  in  my  small 
boat.  I  had  always  loved  adventure, 
and  I  was  happy  as  I  sat  in  the  boat 
and  smoked,  and  looked  out  over  the 
blue  waves  of  the  calm  Gulf.  I  felt 
free  from  all  cares  that  beset  men  in 
the  common  walks  of  life,  and  it  seem- 
ed to  me  that  I  would  be  content  to 
drift  forever  on  that  beautiful  expanse 
of  water  that  seemed  to  stretch  from 
the  world  to  Eternity;  but  as  we  were 
nearing  the  .shore  a  violent  quarrel 
arose  between  my  friends  and  in  the 
tnelee  which  followed  they  capsized 
the  boat  and  were  drowned. 

"As  I  floated  with  the  tide,  the  rock 
cliffs  that  had  excited  my  curiosity  I 
determined  to  reach  and  right  my  boat, 
which  I  succeeded  in  doing  without 
any  difficulty.  Sailing  along  I  noticed 
an  opening  in  the  cliffs,  looking  like 
the  mouth  of  a  cave.  I  made  for  this 
opening,  and  was  greatly  surprised  to 
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rowed  directly  in  and  Avas  more  sur- 
prised to  find  that  it  led  under  a  mass 
of  overhanging  rocks  into  a  perfect 
little  bay,  that  was  completely  shut 
off  from  sight  of  the  ocean.  The  bay 
was  very  small,  containing  an  area  of 
not  more  than  forty  acres,  and  the 
rock  walls  rose  steep  from  it  on  every 
side,  extending  upwards  hundreds  of 
feet. 

"I  moored  my  little  boat  to  a  crag 
of  rock,  and  prepared  to  spend  the 
night  in  the  bay.  The  next  day  I  ex- 
plored the  bay,  and  discovered  the 
mouth  of  a  cave  or  passage  that  led 
directly  into  the  rock  on  the  side  of 
the  bay  that  was  towards  the  main- 
land. I  took  candles  with  me  to  give 
light,  and  set  out  walking  to  explore 
tiiis  passage.  It  was  a  passage  wide 
enough  for  a  carriage  to  have  passed 
through  and  was  about  ten  feet  from 
the  floor  to  the  roof.  Water  was 
dripping  from  its  sides,  and  stalactites 
and  stalagmites  projected  from  the 
rocks.  The  passage  was  straight  for 
a  long  distance,  when  suddenly  I  left 
the  straight  path  and  plunged  into  a 
perfect  maze  of  passages  that  ran  in 
every  direction.  It  was  not  long  un- 
til I  was  completely  lost,  and  I  became 
frightened.  It  is  not  pleasant  for  any- 
one to  think  that  he  may  have  to  wan- 
der along  in  tortuous  passages  until 
he  dies  from  starvation. 

"I  wandered  up  and  down  the  mazes 
of  the  winding  tunnels  for  long  hours, 
probably  crossing  and  recrossing  my 
own  path  numbers  of  times.  When  I 
was  almost  exhausted  I  came  to  a  set 
of  rude  stairs  made  out  of  rock  piles, 
cne  above  another.  The  stairway 
seemed  somewhat  as  though  it  had 
been  built  by  human  hands,  and  I  won- 
dered if  some  other  man  lost  and  help- 
less like  myself  had  builded  it  in  order 
tliat  the  work  might  prevent  him  from 
becoming  insane.  I  climbed  up  the 
stairs  and  found  that  they  led  to  a 
large  platform  that  lay  under  a  part 
of  the  caverns  that  rose  much  higher 
than  the  roof  of  the  passage  I  had  been 
in.  A  soft  light  came  into  this  cavern 
from  a  crevice  high  above  my  head, 


and  when  my  eyes  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  this  light,  I  looked  around 
me  and  the  sight  that  met  my  eyes 
was  so  strange  that  at  first  I  almost 
feared  I  had  lost  my  reason.* 

"In  all  parts  of  the  cavern  were  hu- 
man figures,  some  seated,  some  reclin- 
ing, some  lying  flat  upon  the  floor, 
some  standing  by  rocks.  At  first  I 
thought  they  were  the  figures  of  liv- 
ing human  beings,  but  I  soon  discov- 
ered that  the  things  before  me  were 
the  bodies  of  the  dead.  I  cannot  tell 
you  the  feelings  of  horror  that  came 
ever  me  when  I  found  myself  in  such 
ghastly  company.  Every  figure  seemed 
perfect ;  none  seemed  wasted  nor  de- 
cayed. All  were  clothed  and  over  the 
face  of  each  one  was  a  strange  white 
mask  that  closely  fitted  the  face,  and 
showed  the  nose,  the  mouth — in  fact, 
the  contour  of  all  the  features.  The 
light  that  came  down  the  rift  in  the 
rocks  gave  a  weird  efJect  to  the  pic- 
ture of  silent  death,  that  was  before 
me,  and  the  deathly  silence  that  filled 
the  cave  was  almost  unbearable. 

I  tried  to  tear  myself  away  from 
the  grim  fascination  of  the  ghastly 
cavern,  but  found  it  was  hard  to  leave. 
Then  T  went  close  to  the  bodies  and 
examined  some  of  them.  I  found  them 
to  be  clothed  in  garments  made  of 
buckskin,  the  buckskin  having  been 
oiled  with  some  mineral  substance  that 
prevented  decay.  The  bodies  were 
mummified,  each  one  being  as  hard  as 
flint,  but  every  contour  and  feature 
was  perfectly  preserved.  I  tried  to 
tear  the  mask  from  one  of  the  features,  ^ 
hut  could  not,  as  the  thing  seemed  to 
be  made  of  iron.  I  did  succeed,  ^ 
though,'  in  tearing  open  a  sleeve  cov- • 
ering  one  arm  of  one  of  the  bodies, 
and  when  the  naked  arm  came  into  my 
view  I  found  tattooed  upon  it  the  same 
words  that  were  tattooed  upon  my  own 
arm  when  I  was  a  baby:  'In  this  body 
flows  the  b'ood  of  Zuni.' 

"I  looked  more  closely;  there  was 
i.'o  mistake.    The  letters  were  the  old 


*These  caves  are  like  unto  those  of 
Guanajuato. 
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find  that  it  was  large  -enough  for  my 
boat  to  enter.  I  took  the  oars  and 
letters  of  the  written  language  of  the 
Zuni,  and  the  words  were  the  same 
my  mother  had  traced  in  ink  on  my 
own  skin. 

"The  writing  on  the  arm  held  me 
chained  with  a  weird  fascination. 
These  mummies,  then,  were  members 
of  the  lost  tribe  of  Zuni.  Members 
of  the  same  tribe  to  which  my  ances- 
tors belonged,  so  many  cenuries  ago. 
The  words  of  the  prophecy  came  back 
to  me,  ringing  in  my  ears  as  though 
spoken  by  a  living  voice.  The  Zuni 
are  the  chosen  people,  and  a  prophet 
shall  always  dwell  with  them  to  keep 
them  faithful.  I  wondered  what  they 
had  thought  when  the  prophecy  had 
failed,  and  they  had  come  to  die  like 
reptiles  in  an  underground  cavern.  I 
wondered  if  the  tribe  of  my  ancestors 
had  all  died  in  this  gruesome  cave, 
and  if  the  dead  bodies  before  me  were 
all  that  I  should  ever  find.  That  could 
not  be,  though,  for  the  bodies  before 
me  were  all  bodies  of  men.  I  thought 
T  might  find  the  bodies  of  the  women 
in  some  other  cave.  Might  find  them 
if  I  did  not  die  too  soon.  I  tore  the 
sleeve  off  the  arm  of  another  of  the 
bodies.  There  was  the  same  writing 
as  on  the  first.  Then  I  sat  down  on 
a  rock  in  the  dim  cave ;  sat  down  as  a 
man  from  whom  all  fear  had  gone, 
and  I  mused  for  hours  upon  the  Zuni, 
upon  myself,  upon  the  chances  of  for- 
tune, upon  life  and  death.  What,  then, 
is  man?  A  weak  thing  speeding  swift- 
ly from  a  mysterious  past  to  a  future 
even  more  mysterious ;  a  thing  of  a 
few  days ;  a  thing  that  reels  under  the 
""A eight  of  many  troubles;  a  thing  that 
dies,  decays  and  returns  to  the  dust 
of  the  earth,  and  is  soon  forgotten  in 
all  places  of  the  world.  The  Zuni, 
once  a  great  people ;  they  ruled  tribes 
v\"hose  numbers  were  a  legion ;  they 
were  so  great  that  every  Zuni  was 
called  a  chief,  and  then  they  went  as 
fugitives  and  perished  in  caves  of  the 
mountains ;  perished  even  to  the  last 
man.  They  were  a  forgotten  race; 
their  places  were  filled  by  other  races 


and  in  time  they  would  also  be  for- 
gotten. Such  were  the  thoughts  that 
came  to  me  in  this  cavern  of  the  dead. 

'T  sat  there  for  hours,  and  then  al- 
most exhausted  from  hunger,  I  wearily 
walked  down  the  stone  stair  and  be- 
gan my  hopeless  wandering  up  and 
down  the  winding  stone  passages.  Just 
as  I  was  ready  to  give  up  in  despair 
and  lie  down  and  die,  a  smell  of  salt 
water  came  to  my  nostrils;  a  breath 
c-f  sea  breeze  blew  into  my  face  and 
then  a  few  steps  brought  me  out  again 
to  the  little  bay  where  my  boat  was 
moored,  and  I  lay  down  on  the  rocks 
and  slept  for  many  hours. 

Having  escaped  from  the  caverns  I 
thanked  God  for  my  deliverance  and 
vowed  that  no  wealth  on  earth  could 
tenipt  me  to  again  risk  my  life  in  those 
mazy  passages.  But  when  I  awoke, 
refreshed,  the  mystery  of  the  place 
again  charmed  me,  as  it  were,  and  I 
set  about  devising  a  way  ito  safely 
explore  the  caverns  and  learn,  if  I 
could,  something  of  the  secret  that 
vv^as  hidden  in  them.  Fastened  in  a 
locker  of  my  boat  was  a  great  coil  of 
common  fish  line,  which  I  unwound 
and  found  that  there  was  almost  two 
miles  of  it.  I  bound  one  end  of  the 
line  securely  to  a  rock  and,  taking  the 
coil  in  my  hands,  again  entered  the 
underground  passage,  allowing  the 
line  to  unwind  as  I  walked.  In  this 
way  I  went  on  until  I  came  to  the 
end  of  my  line,  and  I  had  found  noth- 
ing. I  retraced  my  steps  back  to  the 
mouth  of  the  cave,  and  then  set  out 
in  a  difiFerent  passage  from  the  one  I 
had  been  in.  Just  as  I  was  coming 
to  the  end  of  my  line  again,  I  found 
that  the  passage  was  becoming  light. 
Il  was  merely  a  glimmer  at  first,  then 
there  came  a  soft  light  that  showed 
the  walls  of  the  cavern,  and  then  a  full 
steady  light  that  one  might  have  read 
by.  Soon  the  passage  widened,  and 
then  I  came  to  a  large  cave  that  was 
high  and  light,  and  that  was  fitted  up 
&s  a  human  habitation.  A  large  couch 
made  of  skins  and  cotton  cloths  lay 
against  one  side  of  the  cave.  A  stone 
table  and  seat  were  in  the  center  and 
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various  instruments,  the  use  of  which 
1  did  not  know,  were  scattered  about. 
I  discovered  that  the  light  came  from 
the  burning  of  natural  gas  that  was 
blazing  behind  a  shield  made  of  isin- 
glass. The  farther  end  of  the  cavern 
v/as  closed  with  a  stone  wall  that 
showed  that  it  had  been  made  by  hu- 
man hands,  and  a  stone  door  was  in 
this  wall. 

"Upon  the  walls  of  the  room  I  was 
in  were  carvings,  and  upon  looking 
more  closely  I  found  some  words  writ- 
ten or  carved  in  the  language  of  the 
Zuni.  I  blessed  my  mother  for  teach- 
ing me  that  forgotten  language,  for  it 
night  now  chance  that  it  would  save 
iny  life. 

"Weary  from  my  long  wanderings 
in  the  passages  I  sat  down  upon  the 
couch  to  rest.  While  sitting  there  the 
stone  door  in  the  wall  swung  open, 
and  slowly  walking  toward  me  a  fig- 
ure came,  exactly  like  one  of  the  petri- 
fied mummies  I  had  found  in  the  burial 
cavern.  I  thought  it  was  a  ghost,  but 
J  was  not  frightened ;  I  was  becom- 
ing so  used  to  terrible  things.  The 
figure  approached  me,  with  head  bent 
down  as  though  in  thought,  and  I  no- 
ticed that  the  step  was  slow  and  halt- 
ing like  that  of  an  old  man.  Present- 
ly the  man  looked  up  and  I  saw  upon 
his  face  one  of  the  strange  white  masks 
I  had  seen  upon  the  mummies.  The 
mask  enveloped  the  entire  head,  the 
part  covering  the  back  of  the  head  be- 
ing smooth,  and  the  part  covering  the 
face  fitting  every  feature  perfectly.  The 
effect  of  the  mask  was  something 
ghastly.  There  were  all  the  features, 
the  eyes,  the  mouth,  the  nose,  but  all 
were  of  that  same  dead  white  pallor. 
Presently  the  masked  man  saw  me  and 
stopped.  He  did  not  seem  frightened 
— and  I  thought  he  would  be — but 
s;tood  and  looked  at  me  intently.  Then 


he  walked  in  front  of  me,  made  a  low 
bow,  and  said : 

"'My  son,  from  whence  came  you? 
From  the  sun?' 

"I  answered  that  I  came  from  Mex- 
ico, and  he  said  that  he  knew  not  that 
the  land  of  endless  life  was  called 
Mexico.  Then  I  tried  to  tell  him  some- 
thing of  the  wonderful  country  of  my 
birth,  but  for  some  reason  I  was  slow 
in  making  him  understand  me  and  I 
soon  saw  that  he  regarded  me-as  a  god 
that  had  been  sent  to  him  from  the 
Land  of  the  Sun. 

"  'What  came  you  here  to  do  ?'  he 
asked. 

"  'I  came  to  seek  the  tribe  of  the- 
Zuni,'  I  replied. 

"  'I  am  the  King  of  the  Zuni,'  re- 
plied the  masked  man.  'The  King  and 
the  Highest  Priest  of  that  nation.  For. 
many  years  have  I  ruled  over  them, 
given  them  laws,  instructed  them  in- 
truth,  and  have  offered  up  their  prayers 
to  the  most  high  gods.  For  many 
years  have  I  dwelt  alone  in  this  cav-, 
ern,  alone  except  for  the  sacred  snake 
of  my  people.  While  the  other  men 
of  my  tribe  have  taken  wives  and  have 
1  eared  children,  I  have  dwelt  in  this 
solitude,  praying,  meditating  and  think-j 
ing  thoughts  of  wisdom  for  my  peo-' 
pie.  But  the  time  of  death  draws  nigh/ 
T  feel  my  blood  turning  cold  within; 
m.y  veins,  and  it  will  not  be  long  until, 
my  place  must  be  taken  among  the' 
^'anished  Kings  in  the  cavern  of  the 
dead.  Do  you  know  the  cavern  of  the; 
dead,  my  son?'  I 

"I  replied  that  I  did,  and  the  King 
seemed  pleased  that  I  knew  of  it.  Then_ 
the  King  brought  me  food,  and  a  kind 
of  wine*  made  from  some  plant,  and 
bade  me  eat  and  rest  before  talking 
anv  further. 


^'Pulque. 


( Concluded  in  Next  Number ) 


^lopic^  of  tf)e  Bap 


Woman's  Rights  Real  and  Not  Innaginary 


IF  THIS  world  were  ideal,  an  Arca- 
dia, a  Garden  of  Paradise,  where 
human  nature  was  perfect,  there  would 
be  little  need  of  discussing  the  rights  of 
women ;  our  lives  would  move  with  the 
same  harmony  as  the  stars  in  heaven. 
But  the  din  of  many-voiced  life  has  made 
a  madding  discord,  and  the  lives  of  many 
women  have  become  interwoven  with  the 
stern  threads  of  reality,  and  in  many 
cases  "necessity  knows  no  law."  To 
dream  of  life  in  its  perfection,  men  and 
women  have  their  parts  to  play — like  the 
instruments  in  a  great  symphony — each 
dependent  upon  the  other. 

We  hear  of  the  rights  of  woman,  as  if 
they  could  ever  be  separate  from  the 
rights  of  man,  as  i-f  they  were  creatures 
of  independent  kind  and  irreconcilable 
claim.  This  is  wrong;  and  not  less  wrong 
is  the  idea  that  woman  is  only  the  shad- 
ow and  attendant  image  of  man,  owing 
him  an  unthinking  and  servile  obedience 
and  supported  altogether  in  her  weak- 
ness by  the  pre-eminence  of  his  fortitude. 
This  is  a  most  ignoble  conception  of  her 
who  was  made  to  be  the  helpmate  of  man 
— ^as  if  he  could  be  helped  effectively 
by  a  shadow  or  a  slave. 

What  then  is  the  clear  and  harmo- 
nious idea  (it  must  be  harmonious  if  it 
is  true)  of  the  rights  of  women,  to  aid 
and  increase,  the  vigor  and  honor  and 
authority  of  both?  Let  us  see  what  the 
purest  hearted  of  all  ages  have  held  to 
be  the  true  dignity  of  woman.  Shakes- 
pere  has  no  heroes — he  has  only  hero- 
ines. There  is  hardly  a  play  that  has  not 
a  perfect  woman,  steadfast  in  grave  hope 
and  errorless  in  purpose.  He  represents 
them  as  infallibily  faithful  and  wise  coun- 
sellors, incorruptibly  just  and  pure  ex- 
amples, strong  always  to  sanctity,  even 
when  rhev  can  not  save.  So  in  all  cases 
with  Scott — as  with  Shakespere — it  is 


the  woman  who  watches  over,  teaches 
and  guides  the  youth.  Dante,  the  great 
Italian  poet — you  know  the  love-poem  to 
his  dead  lady ;  stooping  only  to  pity,  nev- 
er to  love,  she  yet  saves  him  from  de- 
struction. She  comes  down  from  heav- 
en to  his  help,  and  throughout  the  as- 
cents of  Paradise  is  his  teacher,  inter- 
preting for  him  the  most  difficult  truths, 
divine  and  human,  and  leading  him  with 
rebuke  from  star  to  star. 

As  we  go  back  into  ancient  times  we 
find  that  the  lawgiver  of  all  the  earth 
v/as  educated  by  a  princess ;  how  that 
great  Egyptian  people,  wisest  then  of 
nations,  gave  to  the  spirit  of  wisdom  the 
form  of  woman,  and  in  her  hand  for  a 
symbol  the  weaver's  shuttle. 

Ruskin  says  that  woman's  function  is 
guiding,  not  determining,  and  that  we  are 
foolish  in  speaking  of  the  "superiority" 
of  one  sex  to  the  other,  as  if  they  could 
be  compared  in  similar  things ;  each  has 
what  the  other  has  not ;  each  completes 
the  other,  and  is  completed  by  the  other. 
The  happiness  and  perfection  of  both 
depends  on  each  asking  and  receiving 
from  the  other  what  the  other  can  only 
give. 

Now,  their  separate  characters  are, 
briefly,  these :  The  man's  power  is  ac- 
tive, progressive,  defensive.  He  is  emi- 
nently the  doer,  the  creator,  the  discov- 
erer, the  defender.  His  intellect  is  for 
speculation  and  invention,  his  energy  for 
adventure,  for  war  and  for  conquest, 
whenever  w-ar  is  just,  whenever  conquest 
is  necessary.  But  the  woman's  power  is 
for  rule,  not  for  battle — and  her  intellect 
is  not  for  invention  or  creation,  but  for 
sweet  ordering,  arrangement  and  deci- 
sion. She  sees  the  qualities  of  things, 
their  claims  and  relations.  Her  great 
function  is  praise.  She  enters  into  no 
contest,  but  infallibly  judges  the  crown  of 
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contest.  By  her  office  and  place  she  is 
protected  from'  all  danger  and  tempta- 
tion. The  man,  in  his  rough  work  in 
open  world,  must  encounter  all  peril  and 
trial;  to  him,  therefore,  the  failure,  the 
offense,  the  inevitable  error;  often  he 
must  be  wounded  or  subdued,  often  mis- 
led and  always  hardened.  But  he  guards 
the  woman  from  all  this.  Within  his 
house,  as  ruled  by  her — unless  she  her- 
self has  sought  it — need  enter  no  dan- 
ger, no  temptation,  no  cause  of  error  or 
offense.  This  is  the  true  nature  of  home. 
It  is  the  place  of  peace ;  the  shelter,  not 
only  from  all  injury,  but  from  all  ter- 
I'or,  doubt  and, division.  If  it  is  not  this, 
it  is  not  home ;  so  far  as  the  anxieties 
of  the  outer  life  penetrate  into  it,  and 
the  inconsistently  minded,  unknown,  un- 
loved, or  hostile  society  of  the  outer 
world  is  allowed  to  cross  the  threshold, 
it  ceases  to  be  home.  It  is  then  only 
a  part  of  that  outer  world  which  you 
have  roofed  over  and  lighted  fires  in. 
But  so  far  as  it  is  a  sacred  place,  a  vestal 
temple,  a  temple  of  the  hearth,  watched 
over  by  household  gods,  before  whose 
faces  none  can  come  but  those  whom 
they  can  receive  with  love — so  far  as  it 
is  this,  and  roof  and  fire  are  types  only 
of  a  nobler  shade  and  light — shade  as  of 
the  rock  in  a  weary  land,  the  light  of  the 
Pharos  in  the  stormy  sea — so  far  it  vin- 
dicates the  name  and  fulfills  the  praise  of 
home. 

And  wherever  a  true  woman  comes, 
this  home  is  always  around  her.  The 
stars  only  may  be  over  her  head ;  the 
glow-worm  in  the  night-cold  grass  may 
be  the  only  fire  at  her  feet,  but  home 
is  yet  wherever  she  is;  and  for  a  noble 
woman  it  stretches  far  around  her — bet- 
ter than  ceiled  with  cedar,  or  painted  with 
vermilion,  shedding  its  quiet  light  far, 
for  those  who  else  were  homeless. 

This,  then,  I  believe  to  be  woman's 
true  place  and  power. 

But  do  not  you  see  that  to  fulfill  this 
she  mus^  (as  far  as  one  can  use  such 
terms  of  a  human  creature)  be  incapable 
of  error?  So  far  as  she  rules  she  must 
be  right  or  nothing  is;  she  must  be  en- 
duringly,  incorruptibly  good,  instinctive- 
ly, infallibly  wise,  wise  not  for  self-de- 
velopment, but  for  self-renunciation ;  wise 


not  that  sha  may  set  herself  above 
her  husband,  but  that  she  may  never  fail 
from  his  side;  wise,  not  with  the  nar- 
rowness of  insolent  and  loveless  pride, 
but  with  the  passionate  gentleness  of  an 
infinitely  variable,  because  infinitely  ap- 
plicable, modesty  of  service,  the  true 
changefulness  of  women.  In  the  great 
sense,  not  "variable  as  the  shade  of  the 
light  quivering  aspen  made,  but  variable 
as  the  light,  manifold  in  fair  and  serene 
they  transcend  the  boundary  of  sex.  Give 
the  utmost  thou  hast  in  thee.  Whatso- 
ever thy  hand  finds  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
whole  might.  Work  while  it  is  called  to- 
day, for  the  night  cometh.  What  a 
woman  has  a  right  to  do  is  anything  she 
can  do  well.  If  Miss  Hosmer  has  a  ge- 
nius for  sculpture,  give  her  a  chisel.  If 
Rosa  Bonheur  has  a  fondness  for  de- 
lineating animals,  let  her  make  the  Horse 
Fair.  If  Miss  Mitchell  will  study  astron- 
omy, let  her  mount  the  starry  ladder. 
If  George  Eliot's  splendid  imagination 
served  her  conscience  and  helped  men 
to  be  both  wiser  and  better,  let  her 
write  "Romola."  If  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning's  great  heart  throbs  with  the 
beauty  of  holiness,  let  her  give  it  forth 
in  her  Ann  Leigh. 

I  go  farther  and  say  women  should 
have  equal  compensation  with  men.  By 
what  principle  of  practice  is  it  that 
women  in  many  of  our  larger  cities  get 
only  two-thirds  as  much  pay,  in  many 

You  can  not  think  that  the  buckling 
on  of  the  knight's  armor  by  his  lady's 
hand  was  a  mere  caprice  of  romantic 
fashion.  It  is  the  type  of  an  eternal  truth 
— that  the  soul's  armor  is  never  well  set 
to  the  man's  heart  unless  a  woman's  hand 
has  braced  it;  and  it  is  only  when  she 
braces  it  loosely  that  the,  honor  of  man- 
hood fails.  This  is  a  very  beautiful  pic- 
ture the  great  English  writer  Ruskin 
has  drawn  for  us. 

But  genius  and  necessity  know  no  law, 
cases  only  half,  for  work  equally  well 
done?  Women  receive  far  less  compen- 
sation than  men.  Women  clerks  in 
Washington  get  nine  dollars  for  do- 
ing that  for  which  men  receive  eigh- 
teen dollars.  Male  principals  in  schools 
receive  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
while  women  in  the  same  positions  get 
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eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars. 
Why  should  this  wheel  of  oppression  roll 
on? 

However,  there  is  an  onward  and  up- 
ward march  in  civilization  and  we  are 
being  lifted  from  the  common  sod  to  a 
purer  air  and  broader  view.  It  has  been 
well  said  that  the  position  which  women 
hold  in  a  country  is,  if  not  a  complete 
test",  yet  one  of  the  best  tests  of  the  prog- 
ress it  has  made  in  civilization.  When 
one  compares  nomad  man  with  settled 
man,  heathen  man  with  Christian  man, 
the  ancient  world  with  the  modern,  the 
Eastern  world  with  the  Western,  it  is 
plain  that  in  every  case  the  advance  in 
public  order,  in  material  comfort,  in 
wealth,  in  decency  and  refinement  of 
manners,  among  the  whole  population 
of  a  country  has  been  accompanied  by 
a  greater  respect  for  women,  by  a  great- 
er freedom  accorded  to  them,  by  a  fuller 
participation  on  their  part  in  the  best 
work  of  the  world.  And  our  country  is 
fond  of  pointing  to  the  position  women 
hold  as  an  evidence  of  the  high  level  our 
civilization  has  reached. 

The  subject  of  "woman's  rights"  may 
be  regarded  in  so  many  aspects,  and  be- 
ing limited  in  space,  I  have  been  unable 
to  dwell  upon  her  legal  rights,  except  to 
say,  women  have  been  placed  on  an  equal- 
ity with  men  as  respects  all  private  rights. 
I  have  not  touched  upon  the  suffrage 
question,  as  I  do  not  regard  that  as  being 
in  their  realm,  as  they  are  always  the 

The 

HEN  our  forefathers  arranged 
the  federation  of  their  dis- 
tinct and  intensely  individ- 
ual colonies,  they  had  little  idea  of  the 
vast  united  nation  which  was  to  fol- 
low. They  respected,  perforce,  the 
"sovereignty"  of  the  individual  states 
— else  would  those  states  not  join  the 
combination ;  and  this  has  left  us  a 
crazy-quilt  of  laws  which  grow  more 
perplexing  and  unsatisfactory  with 
each  year  of  our  national  development. 

On  criminal  laws  there  was  a  gen- 
eral working  basis  of  agreement,  and 
interstate  extradition  of  guilty  par- 
ties, but  in  the  newer  laws  which  have 


'■'great  power  behind  the  throne."  As  | 
mothers  they  mould  the  character  of  their  | 
children;  while  the  function  of  forming 'J 
the  habits  of  society  and  determining  its  | 
moral  tone  rests  greatly  in  their  hands.  I 
Men  gain  in  being  brought  to  treat  \ 
women  as  equals  rather  than  as  graceful  .3 
playthings  or  useful  drudges.  J 

The  nation  as  a  whole  owes  to  the  ac-  I 
tive  benevolence  of  its  women,  and  their  1 
zeal  in  promoting  social  reforms,  benefits  .| 
which  the  customs  of  Continental  Europe  | 
would  scarcely  have  permitted  women  to 
confer.  No  country  seems  to  owe  more  | 
to  its  women  than  does  America,  or  to  3 
owe  to  them  so  much  of  what  is  best  'm  % 
social  institutions  and  in  the  beliefs  that  I 
govern  conduct.  f 

Out  of  the  great  chaos  of  the  French  ;| 
Revolution  there  was  established  a  re-  S 
publican  form  of  government,  and  in -I 
Paris  there  is  a  wonderfully  beautiful  -j 
statue  of  a  woman  representing  the  birth  :] 
of  peace ;  on  her  brow  is  the  star  of  hope  J 
and  in  her  hand  is  a  flaming  torch;  at| 
her  feet  are  the  broken  shackles.  May  I 
this  be  symbolic  of  the  onward  and  up-;:| 
ward  march  of  the  life  of  woman.  May| 
she  be  inspired  to  comprehend  the  sub-^ 
lime  mission  of  her  life,  the  relation  ohi 
time  to  eternity,  of  God  to  man,  until  J 
her  hfe  shall  flow  in  such  perfect  rhythm,  f 
that  "its  music  is  the  gladness  of  the^ 
world."  -  I 

ELIZABETH  ALICE  MESSMORe| 

of  Divorce  I 

sprung  up  in  answer  to  new  conditiorfs^ 
we  find  a  startling  divergence.  Most 
of  our  divorce  laws  are  of  this  sort,| 
varying  among  the  several  states  from  | 
South  Carolina,  which  allows  no  d\-M 
vorce  whatever,  to  Tennessee  with| 
twelve  legal  causes.  3 
It  is  intersting  to  note  that  legal  a 
restriction  in  the  required  grounds  for  ^ 
divorce  does  not  seem  to  hold  mis-J 
mated  couples  together.  In  New  York,^ 
with  its  one  "statutory  ground,"  the  j 
people  either  leave  for  more  liberal^j 
states,  or  proceed  to  furnish  the  re-;| 
quired  cause.  3 
Still  more  impressive  is  the  result  inj 
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South  Carolina.  So  common  is  it  there 
for  men  to  live  in  extra-matrimonial 
relations,  as  to  become  sincerely  at- 
tached to  their  illegal  wives  and  chil- 
dren, and  to  leave  to  them  the  bulk  of 
their  property,  that  a  law  had  to  be 
made  to  limit  the  amount  a  man  may 
leave  to  his  mistress  and  illegitimate 
offspring.  He  may  only  give  to  this 
second  family  one-fourth  part  of  his 
estate. 

Sec.  2487,  Code  of  South  Carolina, 
1902.  In  one  case.  Powers  vs.  Mc- 
Eader,  a  man  left  his  property  to  his 
^'wife  and  children,"  with  some  pro- 
vision concerning  the  coming  of  age 
of  these  children. 

His  legal  family  laid  claim  to  the 
whole  estate;  but  the  Judge,  knowing 
that  the  legitimate  children  were  all 
grown  to  adult  age,  said  the  man  must 
have  intended  to  leave  the  property 
to  his  mistress  and  her  children,  and 
proceeded  to  give  them  their  due 
share. 

,  The  number  of  causes  set  forth  in 
i  the  entire  list  of  states  amounts  to 
about  forty;  which  a  rigid  construc- 
tion might  reduce  somewhat,  as  over- 
lapping the  intention;  but  there  are 
at  the  very  least  thirty  distinct  reasons 
for  allowing  divorce ;  and  all  apparent- 
ly good  ones:  Adultery,  desertion, 
cruelty,  failure  to  provide,  excesses, 
felony,  drunkenness,  insanity,  coercion, 
fraud,  physical  incapacity,  violent  tem- 
per, loathsome  disease,  indignities,  va- 
grancy, drug  habits,  crime  against  nat- 
ure, previous  felony,  former  marriage 
existing,  relationship  within  prohibited 
degrees,  insufficient  age,  mental  inca- 
pacity, attempt  on  life  of  other  party, 
gross  neglect  of  duty,  joining  religious 
sect  believing  marriage  unlawful,  pub- 
.  lie  defamation  of  other  party,  fugitive 
from  justice,  refusal  of  wife  to  cohabit, 
wife  a  prostitute,  husband  a  licentious 
character. 

It  is  a  little  surprising  to  see  that  our 
conservative  southern  states  offer  the 
widest  opportunity.  South  Carolina's 
rigidity  being  offset  by  the  wide  com- 
pliance of  Kentucky,,  Louisiana,  Geor- 
gia, Missouri,  Virginia,  West  Virginia 
and  Tennessee ;  most  of  these  requring 


but  one  year's  residence  to  bring  suit, 
while  Texas  has  a  minimum  of  six 
months,  thus  equalling  Nevada,  Ne- 
braska and  the  much  discussed  South 
Dakota. 

This  long  list  of  causes  and  short 
term  of  residence,  makes  divorce  easy 
to  those  Avho  can  live  where  they 
please,  but  that  is  not  the  chief  cause 
of  the  growing  popular  demand  for 
better  divorce  laws. 

A  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  declares  that  a  divorce  procured 
in  a  state  in  which  the  plaintiff  has 
taken  residence  in  order  to  bring  suit, 
and  where  the  defendant  was  served 
in  his  original  domicile  and  does  not 
appear  at  the  trial,  is  not  good  in  an- 
other state. 

Thus  suppose  Mr.  Jones  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, weary  of  his  bonds,  betakes 
himself  to  Texas  for  six  months,  brings 
suit  against  his  wife  for  one  of  six 
causes ;  choosing  perhaps  "outrages 
rendering  life  together  insupportable"; 
serves  notice  upon  her  merely  by  ad- 
vertisement in  some  obscure  paper  of 
her  state,  and  wins  his  suit  by  default. 

The  good  man  is  thus  divorced  in 
Texas,  and  may  remarry,  in  Texas, 
but  poor  Mrs.  Jones  of  Massachusetts, 
quite  unable  to  travel  to  Texas  with 
three  children,  and  never  having  heard 
of  the  divorce  until  it  was  accom- 
plished, remains  undivorced  in  her  na- 
tive state  and  may  by  no  means  re- 
marry. 

Further,  she  being  still  Mrs.  Jones 
in  Massachusetts,  has  a  claim  on  Mr. 
Jones  for  support — though  this  may  be 
difficult  to  enforce.  And  still  more,  if 
Mr.  Jones  returns  to  Massachusetts  he 
is  still  her  husband — the  legal  husband 
of  two  wives. 

A  novel  called  "It  is  Law"  has  been 
written  on  this  subject  by  a  legal  ex- 
pert, though  not  a  literary  expert, 
showing  some  of  the  pitiful  and  absurd 
combinations  possible  to  us  under  this 
diversity  of  divorce  laws. 

The  National  Congress  on  Uniform 
Divorce  Laws,  held  in  February,  1906, 
frankly  despairs  of  any  Federal  law  on 
the  subject.  To  obtain  such  would  re- 
quire first  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
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stitution  and  second  an  agreemnt  on 
the  part  of  the  various  states. 

Uniform  laws  in  the  different  states 
are  equally  impossible,  each  holding  its 
own  standard  to  be  the  true  one. 

South  Carolina  doubtless  looks  down 
with  scorn  on  the  sinful  laxity  of  all 
the  others,  while  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky may  consider  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  narrow  and  conservative. 

If  we  strike  an  average  among  the 
states  it  gives  about  seven  causes ;  for 
there  is  but  one  state  without  any,  one 
with  a  single  cause,  and  but  two  with 
three  each ;  while  there  stand  against 
these  one  with  twelve,  three  with 
eleven,  three  with  ten,  seven  with  nine, 
six  with  eight,  fifteen  with  seven,  four 
with  six  and  one  with  five. 

This  average  has  been  appreciated  in 
the  recommendation  of  the  Divorce 
Congress  before  mentione-d,  which  ap- 
proves six,  adultery,  bigamy,  convic- 
tion of  crime  in  certain  classes  of 
cases,  intolerable  cruelty,  wilful  de- 
sertion, habitual  drunkenness.  But 
these  six  would  seem  a  dangerous  ex- 
tension to  the  nine  states  below  it, 
and  an  injurious  restriction  to  the 
thirty-nine  which  are  above  it. 

How  did  it  ever  come  to  pass  that 
we  are  offered  this  liberal  array  of 
causes  for  divorce? 

If  we  have  some  day  a  sufficiently 
intelligent  commission  on  divorce  it 
should  proceed  to  gather  much  valua- 
ble information.  In  each  state  the 
date  and  origin  of  every  cause  should 
be  discovered,  an-d  the  number  of  cases 
brought  under  each  head. 

For  instance,  in  conservative  old 
New  Hampshire  we  find  this  peculiar 
ground:  "Husband  absent  from  United 
States  three  years,  intending  to  become 
citizens  of  another  country."  What 
lies  behind  that?  Did  some  aspiring 
Astor  of  New  England  go  to  Europe 
'to  acquire  a  cash-bought  title,  and  the 
daughter  of  the  granite  hills  refuse  to 
'be  a  party  to  this  change  of  fealty? 

Some  such  case  must  have  occurred, 
with  sufficient  "influence"  on  the  part 
of  the  petitioner  to  have  this  made  a 
legal  ground.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  how  many  cases  have  been 


brought  under  this  head.  It  would  not^ 
seem  a  common  complaint  in  America.! 
It  is  apparently  good  enough  ground' 
for  divorce,  for  it  is  unquestionablyl 
crviel  to  thus  enforce  exile  on  an  ardenti 
patriot.  We  must  always  remember] 
that  divorce  under  this  head  is  not! 
compulsory.  .1 

Any  devoted  wife  who  prefers  "a  jug' 
of  wine,  the  wilderness  and  thou"  is' 
perfectly  free  to  follow  her  husbandj 
to  Russia,  Siam  or  Patagonia,  and  be-5 
come  a  sub-citizen  in  whatever  coun? 
try  he  chooses.  4 

But  if  she  hates  the  idea,  if  she  is  not^ 
willing  her  children  should  grow  up' 
under  the  government  and  social  in-'- 
fluence  of  this  foreign  state,  she  has 
right  to  stay  behind.  It  is  not  mere,' 
travel  which  is  here  objected  to;  merel 
foreign  residence — it  is  the  alien  citi-j 
zenship  which  the  wife  refuses.  She^ 
married  an  American ;  and  if  he  wishes; 
to  become  a  Brazilian  or  a  Turk,  iti 
calls  for  a  new  contract.  ^ 

Further  on,  New  Hampshire  added"! 
to  her  list  a  simple  "absence  for  three^ 
years."  This  must  have  been  later,  fori 
otherwise  the  patriotic  lady  would_! 
not  have  needed  the  clause  about  citi-i 
zenship.  if 

It  is  generally  the  woman  who'J 
brings  the  suit.  In  the  list  of  causes^ 
a  majority  are  framed  to  give  relief  to] 
the  suffering  wife.  M 

As  the  woman  is  trebly  bound,  byj 
affection,  economic  dependence  and  the; 
children,  with  the  weight  of  public^ 
condemnation  added,  her  frequent  ap-T 
plications  for  divorce  indicate  a  farj 
more  frequent  necessity  for  it.         -  J 

Ohio  has  a  peculiar  clause — "pro-; 
curement  of  divorce  without  the  state 
by  one  party,  which  continues  mar-^ 
riage  binding  upon  other  party."  Does 
this  refer  perhaps  to  the  provision  in 
neighboring  Illinois — "Attempt  on  life 
of  other  party,  divorced  party  cannot 
marry  for  two  years?"  or  the  Wiscon-; 
sin  cause,  "Divorcee  cannot  marry  for 
one  year." 

These  are  the  only  two  instances  set 
down ;  but  perhaps  some  court  made 
a  special  ruling  against  an  Ohio  di-" 
vorcee,  and  Ohio  rose  in  its  wrath  and 
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stultified  the  decision  by  its  own  new 
^'cause." 

If  the  trouble  was  only  with  the  Illi  - 
nois or  Wisconsin  law  above  stated,  it 
vvould  seem  as  if  one  year— or  even 
two — could  have  been  borne  alone  be- 
fore making  a  second  marriage.  Es- 
pecially if  "attempt  on  life  of  other 
party"  showed  the  previous  marriage 
to  have  ben  an  extremely  trying  fail- 
ure. 

Washington  seems  to  offer  especial 
opportunity  to  those  desirous  of  sepa- 
ration; always  providing  their  judges 
have  wisdom  and  discretion ;  for  it  al- 
lows other  cause  deemed  sufficient  by 
the  court  a  vague  and  liberal  possibil- 
ity. 

Kentucky,  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  have  evidently  had  trouble 
with  ultra  pietists ;  for  they  all  grant 
divorce  on  the  ground  of  "joining  re- 
ligious sect  believing  marriage  unlaw- 
ful." That  seems  a  just  cause. 
,  Marriage  is  a  contract  in  which  both 
'  parties  agree  to  fulfill  certain  duties ; 
and  if  one  of  them  adopts  a  faith  which 
forbids  those  duties,  the  contract  is 
broken. 

In  forming  solid  opinions  on  the 
■question  of  whether  our  grounds  for  di- 
vorce should  be  restricted  or  enlarged 
■ — and  they  must  be  one  or  the  other  if 
we  are  to  have  a  national  divorce  law 
— we  should  be  very  clear  in  our  minds 
as  to  the  nature  and  purpose  of  mar- 
riage. / 

Some  little  knowledge  of  history 
comes  in  well  at  this  point,  even  if  it 
be  confined  to  Christian  history.  Those 
who  are  so  certain  that  marriage  is  a 
sacrament  should  learn  that  it  was  only 
made  a  sacrament  by  the  church  au- 
thorities after  they  had  for  some  cen- 
turies held  it  to  be  a  weak  and  vicious 
practice.  Also  the  very  church  which 
holds  most  rigidly  to  the  sacramental 
'nature  of  marriage  denies  that  sacra- 
ment to  its  priests  and  nuns,  still  hold- 
ing celibacy  as  a  little  better  than 
matrimony. 

For  the  most  pious  Americans  it  is 
iWell  to  remember  that  our  stern  Puri- 
tan ancestry  quite  ignored  the 
churches'  claim  on  the  subject,  forbade 


ministers  to  perform  the  marriage  cer- 
emony, and  reduced  it  to  its  real 
ground — that  of  a  civil  contract. 

This  is  fairly  well  recognized  now 
in  most  countries;  the  legal  require- 
ments must  be  met,  and  after  that  the 
parties  contracting  may  add  what  re- 
ligious or  social  celebrations  they 
please. 

Part  of  the  opposition  of  the 
churches  to  divorce  is  based  on  this 
old  antagonism  between  church  and 
state. 

In  Russia  this  opposition  is  so  ex- 
treme that  it  is  prohibitibly  expensive 
to  obtain  a  divorce  without  the 
church's  aid,  costing  as  much  as  twen- 
ty-five thousand  dollars ;  and  difficult 
enough  even  for  church  members. 

This  has  resulted  all  over  the  coun- 
try in  a  form  of  separation  by  mutual 
consent,  and  remarriage  like  the  "com- 
mon law  marriage,"  which  was  legal  in 
New  York  up  to  a  few  years  ago. 

So  universal  and  respected  is.  this 
custom  that  the  children  of  such  mar- 
riages legally  inherit.  It  is  this  per- 
fectly recognized  form  of  marriage 
which  we  in  our  ignorance  so  harshly 
condemned  in  the  great  Russian  au- 
thor, Maxim  Gorky. 

Those  who  most  oppose  divorce  do 
so  under  the  text,  "whom  God  hath 
joined  together  let  no  man  put  asun- 
der." But  how  are  we  to  know  whom 
God  hath  joined  together?  Is  it  not  a 
hasty  assumption  that  all  these  hot- 
headed young  people,  and  all  these 
coldly  calculating  young  people,  too — 
to  say  nothing  of  older  ones — are  care- 
fully joined  by  God? 

The  sanctity  of  marriage  is  a  real  and 
beautiful  thing,  and  we  need  far  more 
of  it  than  we  have ;  but  sanctity  is  not 
to  be  maintained  by  force. 

Why  is  it  that  we  so  universally  ad- 
mit adultery  to  be  a  sufficient  ground 
for  divorce?  Did  not  God  join  to- 
gether these  couples  as  well  as  others? 
Yet  "the  party  of  the  second  part"  puts 
them  asunder,  and  we  recognize  the 
division. 

In  this  case  we  see  that  there  is  con- 
duct which  stultifies  the  relation,  and 
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that  thereafter  it  does  not  hold.  One 
of  the  parties  has  broken  the  contract, 
therefore  the  contract  is  dissolved  by 
the  same  power  which  sanctioned  it, 
the  law. 

We  speak  of  adultery  as  "breaking 
the  marriage  vow."  There  are,  how- 
ever, other  agreements  made  in  the 
contract  of  marriage;  and  if  the  break- 
ing of  one  is  fair  ground  for  divorce, 
why  not  the  breaking  of  others?  This 
is  the  view  that  has  led  state  after  state 
to  extend  its  list  of  "grounds." 

Desertion  is  recognized  in  -  every 
state  but  two  as  a  sufficient  cause  for 
divorce ;  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it 
can  be  denied  by  any  who  understand 
the  nature  of  marriage.  When  one 
party  to  the  contract  breaks  all  its 
clauses  at  once  by  abandonment,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  any  power  can  in- 
sist "you  are  married"  to  persons  who 
visibly  are  not.  The  guilty  party,  the 
marriage-breaker,  has  gone  elsewhere ; 
why  condemn  the  innocent  party  to 
worse  than  widowhood? 

Felony  is  another  universally  admit- 
ted clause.  The  state's  interest  in  mar- 
riage is  here  clearly  involved.  Mar- 
riage means  parentage,  and  the  parent- 
age of  criminals  is  directly  against  the 
interests  of  the  community. 

Habitual  drunkenness  is  another 
comm.only  accepted  cause,  and  is  good 
for  the  same  reason.  The  children  of 
drunkards  are  cursed  before  they  are 
born;  and  the  community  must  suffer 
as  well  as  the  individual. 

We  should  be  wiser  if  marriage  were 
forbidden,  as  well  as  divorce  allowed, 
in  all  such  cases.  Also  in  other  cases, 
such  as  permanent  insanity,  physical 
incapacity  and  certain  contagious  dis- 
eases. 

The  reason  that  marriage  is  of  social 
importance  is  that  it  so  strongly  influ- 
ences the  health  and  happiness  of  the 
contracting  parties  as  well  as  the  in- 
crease in  population.  Where  a  given 
marriage  is  evidently  such  as  to  con- 
duce to  ill  health  and  unhappiness,  and 
to  produce  undesirable  children,  it  is 
as  much  to  the  interest  of  the  state  to 
cancel  such  a  marriage  as  to  prevent 
it,  if  that  were  possible. 


American  law  has  proceeded  upon 
this  line,  steadily  enlarging  the  field  of 
judicial  grounds  for  divorce,  until  we 
have  this  list  of  forty  for  the  entire 
country.  Most  of  them  seem  serious 
enough,  but  some  are  apparently  ar- 
ranged to  meet  special  cases,  like  the 
New  Hampshire  one  we  have  men- 
tioned; and  one  in  Tennessee,  called 
"refusal  of  wife  to  live  with  husband 
in  the  state  and  absenting  herself  two 
years." 

"Vagrancy"  is  also  given  as  a  cause 
in  Missouri  the  only  state  recognizing 
this  special  complaint. 

"Violent  Temper"  is  as  slight  an  ex- 
cuse as  any  shown,  the  famous  "incom- 
patibility" not  being  given  in  recent 
statistics.  Violent  temper  is  a  dis- 
agreeable trait  in  a  housemate,  but  it 
is  one  easily  discoverable  before  mar- 
riage, and  therefore  hardly  fair  to 
bring  up  afterward  to  break  the  agree- 
ment. 

"Treatment  endangering  health  or 
reason"  is  a  fine  elastic  phrase,  and,  if 
the  court  had  discretion  sufficient, 
would  break  up  many  a  solid  looking 
marriage  quite  easily. 

The  difficulty  in  our  minds  on  this 
divorce  question  is  that  we  have  no 
clear  picture  of  the  facts  in  the  case. 
Our  current  stories  and  novels  sing 
loud  of  love,  and  very  low  indeed  of 
what  comes  after. 

Our  social  conventions  are  such  that- 
wives  do  not  lightly  complain  of  hus- 
bands, nor  husband  of  wives.  The 
tradition    of    Patient    Griselda  holds  ■ 
many  a  woman  dumb  who  could  har-  - 
row  our  feelings  if  she  would;  and 
men  have  a  stern  pride  in  concealing 
how  poor  a  prize  they  drew. 

When  books  are  written  to  show  . 
how  wicked  is  divorce  they  always 
postulate  another  man — or  another 
woman — as  the  reason  for  the  break-  . 
up^  but  the  statistics  of  the  divorce 
court  show  quite  the  contrary.  Most 
divorces  are  sought  by  unhappy 
women,  for  reasons  all  too  good. 

That  there  are  some  vicious  divorces 
is  unquestionable;  and  those  are  the 
ones  our  mischievous  newspapers 
make  most  ado  over,  but  they  are  not 
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.  the  majority  of  cases  by  any  means. 
If  they  were,  if  this  were  what  we 
nio-st  desired  to  stop,  we  should  have 
}  to  eliminate  the  generally  accepted 
;  cause  of  adultery;  for  that  is  the  real 
;  basis  of  these  hasty  changes  of  part- 
•  ners. 

We  need  a  uniform  law  of  divorce  as 
of  marriage;  but  we  need  it  planned 
on  broad  lines  of  scientific  knowledge, 
and  social  experience ;  not  on  any  nar- 
row  doctrinal  basis. 
And  in  especial,  if  we  grant  to  so- 

;  ciety  this  power  to  restirct  the  separa- 
tion of  persons  whose  living  together 
is  an  evil,  we  must  also  grant  it  the 

i  power  to  restrict  the  union  of  such  per- 
sons. 

Why  is  public  opinion  so  hot  upon 
divorce,  which  is  often  the  way  out  oi 
grievous  wrong;  and  so  cold  upon  mar- 
riage— which  is  often  the  way  in. 

As  usual,  we  have  fixed  our  minds 
firmly  upon  the  form,  and  let  the  sub- 
|:  stance  go.  "Marriage  is  a  sacrament" 
|:  we  glibly  recite;  yet  we  know  perfect- 
fi  ly  well  that  in  many  a  wedding  we 
|i  gladly  attend  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort, 
i  Suppose  we  say  "Marriage  ought  to 
I  be  a  sacrament" — and  turn  our  minds 

I        '  Shall  the  Guilty 

UNDER  our  system,  when  a  man 
is  charged  with  crime,  the  pre- 
|-  sumption  is  that  he  is  innocent, 

g  And  that  we  attribute  to  the  well 
I:  known  fact,  that  it  is  easy  to  accuse 
and  often  difficult  to  disprove  an  ac- 
%  cusation ;  again,  that  it  frequently  hap- 
I;  pens  circumstances  favor  the  accuser, 
i:  and  circumstances  are  not  always 
trustworthy  guides.  When  in  the  de- 
|v  fense,  therefore,  the  accused's  attorney 
p  represents  the  rights  with  which  the 
r  State  has  clothed  the  accused,  the  par- 
p  ty  charged  is  clothed  with,  or  protect- 
1^  ed,  by  certain  rights  that  it  has  been 
p.  found  necessary  by  experience  to  give 
p  him.  It  is  a  protection  to  him  indi- 
K  Yidually  and  as  a  citizen  of  the  com- 
I"  munity.  In  other  words,  the  party 
t  charged  is  entitled  to  every  safeguard 
1^:  inecessary  to  protect  him  against  pos- 
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upon  the  problem  of  how  to  make  it  so. 

Why  not  frankly  admit  that  our 
method  of  enforcing  marital  happiness 
by  proclamation  is  ineffective;  that 
many  marriages  are  dangerous  mis- 
takes and  the  sooner  undone  the  bet- 
ter; and  then  really  turn  to  and  have 
a  commission  not  on  The  Restriction 
of  Divorce,  but  on  The  Improvement 
of  Matrimony. 

Two  souls  met  in  a  far-away  land — 
The  beautiful  land  of  a  dream — 
And  plighted  their  troth  in  forget-me- 
nots 

That  grew  by  a  sunlit  stream 

And  the  two  souls  met  again  on  the 
earth. 

And  vowed  for  aye  to  be  true. 
Then  drifted  away  on  the  silent  stream 
To  a  land  o'er  the  star-flecked  blue. 

And  two  souls  met  in  the  'endless 
world, 

Where  love-life  forever  dwells. 
And  plighted  their  troth  for  eternity 
In  the  fairest  of  immortelles. 

Charlotte  Perkins  Oilman 

Be  Defended? 

sible  oppression  or  wrong,  for  he  is  ac- 
cording to  our  law  an  innocent  man. 
Therefore,  we  have  it  as  a  constitution- 
al provision  that  no  man  shall  be  tried 
for  a  criminal  offense,  unless  he  be  in- 
dicted by  the  grand  jury.  It  is  a  con- 
stitutional provision  that  he  shall  be 
tried  by  a  jury,  selected  in  a  manner 
to  obtain  a  fair  and  impartial  judg- 
ment. It  is  a  constitutional  provision 
that  he  may  have  process  for  his  wit- 
nesses. And  why  have  these  provi- 
sions been  incorporated  in  the  law  so 
different  from  the  practice  of  other 
nations?  No  new  State  comes  into 
the  Union  without  a  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
in  that  Bill  of  Rights  are  these  pro- 
visions. What  is  the  meaning  of  them  ? 
It  means  that  no  liberal  government 
is  organized  today  without  the  recog- 
nition of  the  danger  of  not  guarding 
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and  protecting  individual  liberty  by 
the  strongest  limitations  against  pow- 
er. 

If  occasionally  working  wrong  to 
the  State,  it  does  not  argue  that  the 
constitutional  provisions  are  erroneous, 
nor  does  it  argue  that  our  system  is 
wrong.  It  does  not  argue  that  the  old 
rule,  that  better  ninety-nine  guilty  go 
free  than  one  innocent  be  punished,  is 
wrong.  It  must  be  admitted  that  oc- 
casionally there  are  opportunities  of- 
fered the  criminal  lawyer  in  defend- 
ing a  client  to  evade  the  penalties  of 
the  law,  by  reason  of  these  precedents ; 
but  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  reten- 
tion of  them  by  a  cursory  historical 
review.  Many  of  the  most  noted  crim- 
inal offenses  under  the  English  gov- 
ernment arose  cut  of  the  contentions  of 
political  and  religious  factions,  and  the 
punishment  of  most  crimes  arising  un- 
der such  circumstances  such  as  heresy, 
treason,  witchcraft,  etc.,  was  usually 
capitally  severe.  '  Punishments  were 
inflicted  with  brutal  severity.  In  fact, 
the  natural  savagery  in  man,  up  to  a 
little  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  was 
shown  in  the  English  criminal  law,  as 
notably  as  anywhere  else.  .Some  one 
hundred  and  sixty  ofifenses  were  pun- 
ishable with  death  by  hanging.  To 
steal  a  sixpence  worth  of  bread,  on 
conviction,  was  death. 

To  the  glory  of  the  bar  and  the 
bench,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they 
have  always  stood  in  advance  of  the 
civilization  of  the  age  in  the  fight  for 
humanity  and  for  human  rights.  The 
consequence  has  been  that  against  such 
barbarous  legislation  and  existing 
laws,  they  have  established  precedents 
of  the  most  exacting  kind  upon  the 
part  of  government  officers,  and  ac- 
corded the  culprit  every  possible  tech- 
nical objection  that  could  be  made.  And 
out  of  that  spirit  has  grown  most  of 
the  strict  requirements  in  criminal 
pleadings  and  in  criminal  trials.  It  had 
everything  to  do  in  the  protection  of 
the  innocent,  and  it  had  much  to  do  in 
tempering  and  correcting  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice;  and  the  known  re- 
spect for  precedents  which  existed  in 
the  minds  of  lawyers  in  the  past  still 


exists,  and  from  thence  comes  that  con-; 
servative  spirit  which  makes  them  i 
loath  to  change  legal  enactments  or- 
legal  rules  which  have  been  consid- ; 
ered  necessary  to  protect  individual 
Hbert}^,  for  new  and  untried  ones.  J 

There  is,  sometimes,  expressed  a-^ 
prejudice  against  the  criminal  law  and' 
its  practice.  This  may  arise  out  of ; 
the  character  and  methods  of  some ; 
individual  practitioners,  but  as  applica-  3 
ble  to  the  criminal  lawyer  as  a  class  of  J 
the  legal  profession  is  unreasonable'] 
and  unjust.  There  is  no  branch  in  any  i 
of  the  great  professions,  if  honestly  1 
pursued,  but  is  respectable  and  in  I 
which  honorable  distinction  cannot  be  I 
attained.  M 

And  right  here  I  desire  to  correct! 
some  false  notions  about  what  are  des-,| 
ignated  as  the  criminal  classes.  As  a^| 
usual  thing,  the  term  applies  to  differ-:! 
ent  types  of  crime — murderers,  thieves,^^ 
etc.— and  then  certain  specimens  from| 
those  types  are  presented  as  illustra-| 
tive  of  this  class.  Now,  almost  univer-  fl 
sally  this  classification  is  taken  by  the  | 
public  to  include  all  those  charged  with  | 
crime.  In  most  arguments  based  on  ^^j 
statistics  this  will  be  noticed  as  a  fact.  vl 
This  puts  the  good  and  bad,  innocent 
and  guilty,  under  a  like  ban  of  society.  J 
Outside  of  a  limited  selection  the  sc.'l 
designated  or  popularly  considered  | 
criminal  classes  are  simply  unfortunate  1 
members  of  the  human  family.  To  | 
constitute  a  crime,  there  must  always  J 
be  a  specific  criminal  intent.  It  mayv^ 
be  a  startling  assertion,  but  I  am  con- 1 
firmed  in  the  belief  that  not  one-fourth 
of  those  charged  with  crime,  including  | 
all  the  various  grades,  are  legally  guil-"; 
ty.  The  great  majority  of  persons  | 
charged,  as  may  be  seen  by  an  examin-  -3 
ation  of  the  records  of  our  criminal;! 
courts,  are,  without  the  intervention  of  | 
a  lawyer,  discharged ;  and  statistics  1^ 
will  show  that  the  great  mass  of  of-"| 
fenses  are  of  a  trivial  nature.  f; 

Now,  as  to  the  specified  class  I  have?; 
referred  to,  they  are  usually '  marked  ^5 
very  much  as  idiots  and  insane  people  j 
are.  There  are  a  limited  numl3er  cf 
born  criminals.  They  are  rarely  t^^..^ 
subject  of  defense  by  the  criminal  law-J 
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fe:  yer.  There  is  little  in  their  lives  or 
&  their  beings  upon  which  to  base  a  ra- 
tiona-1  defense.  They  are  what  is  called 
•'pi-ofessionals"  or  the  abnormally  crim- 
ff  inal;  their  offenses  are  inherently  crim- 
[  inal.  But  as  I  said  before,  if  you  will 
L  examine  the  records  of  the  criminal 
r  courts,  out  of  a  hundred  men  charged 
with  crime,  you  will  find  a  tenth  of  this 
[  -character  among  the  accused,  and  not- 
I  withstanding  they  belong  to  the  most 
[-debased  of  human  beings,  yet  they 
fc^nierit  our  kindly  consideration  and 
t  sympathy.  Their  war  on  society  is  as 
i-^  natural  as  that  of  the  wild  beast  seek- 
j  ing  his  prey. 

i;  In  considering  the  work  of  the 
r  criminal  lawyer,  these  "children  of 
^  darkness'  should  not  be  taken  into  con- 
f  sideration.  The  mass  of  humanity 
fe  charged  with  crimes  against  the  State 
:  belong  to  a  dil¥erent  order  of  men.  The 
bulk  of  the  criminal  classes  are  those 
[  who  come  within  the  rule  of  their  act 
1  being  a  simple  affair  of  yielding  to  an 
f  evil  impulse  or  a  vicious  passion  which 
f;  might  be  checked,  were  ordinary  con- 
;  trol  exercised.  And  what  man  of  full 
life  and  passion  has  not  yielded  to  an 
evil  impulse?  And,  pardon  me,  if  I 
enlarge  this  domain  of  the  criminal 
classes,  for  the  true  appreciation  of 
i,  the  work  of  the  criminal  lawyer.  The 
;  apostles  of  liberty,  the  advocates  of 
f  free  speech,  the  votaries  of  science,  the 
r  combatants  against  bigotry,  intoler- 
f  ance,  slavery  and  ignorance  have  been 
Tat  one  time  or  another,  classed  as  crim- 
!  inalfi.  Even  He  who  died  on  Calvary 
;  stood  before  Pilate  as  a  common  male- 
rfactor  duly  charged  according  to  law ; 
;  and  a  fearless  advocate  who  would 
I  have  stood  forth  and  confronted  the 
k.fierce  mob,  would  have  inseparably 
[=  connected  his  name  with  the  greatest 
I  character  and  event  in  history.  Alex- 
ia ander  Hamilton  made  some  merh- 
t-orable  defenses  in  criminal  cases,  but 
J  none  afforded  him  such  an  opportunity 
^.for  brilliant  effort  as  might  have  en- 
t  sued  on  the  failure  of  the  revolution- 

1''  ary  cause  and  the  ensuing  indictment 
of  Washington  for  treason.  In  de- 
fense of  so-called  criminals,  therefore, 
the  greatest  forensic  efforts  have  been 
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made  and  the  strongest  bulwarks  to 
protect  personal  rights  and  liberties 
have  been  erected. 

A  galaxy  of  great  names  runs 
through  my  mind:  Across  the  water, 
Brougham,  Mackintoch,  Grattan, 
O'Connel,  Curran,  Stephens,  Erskine, 
Philips,  Russell,  Labori  and  a  host  of 
others.  Strange  to  say  in  this  con- 
nection, that  one  of  these,  in  his  cele- 
brated defense  of  Hatfield,  charged 
with  shooting  at  King  George,  ad- 
vanced and  sustained  a  more  humane 
doctrine  to  protect  the  insane  than  to- 
day prevails  in  our  own  State.  And 
in  our  own  beloved  land  the  criminal 
bar  has  been  honored  by  men  of  like 
renown.  The  political  speeches  of  Se- 
ward today  remain  on  the  shelf  un- 
read, when  every  student  of  law  and 
admirer  of  eloquence  pursues  with 
pleasure  his  magnificent  defense  of  the 
negro  murderer  Freeman  after  his  res- 
cue from  the  mob,  and,  that  defense 
the  much-abused  plea  of  insanity. 
Webster's  speech  in  the  Knapp  mur- 
der case  is  read  more  frequently  than 
any  of  his  others.  Choate's  name  is 
still  among  the  most  illustrious  for  fo- 
rensic eloquence  in  Boston.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Brady,  in  New  York, 
Story  in  Chicago,  Paul  Brown  in  Phil- 
adelphia. Then  we  have  Prentiss. 
Marshall,  Voorhees,  Graham,  Mills, 
Stanton,  Porter,  Wright,  Fullerton, 
Hardin,  Geyer,  Blennerhassett,  and  a 
host  of  others.  Our  country  presents 
a  galaxy  of  splendid  criminal  lawyers. 

In  the  practice  of  the  criminal  law, 
some  questions  have  been  named  by 
casuistical  moralists,  whether  it  is  right 
to  defend  a  party  charged  with  an 
olfense  if  known  to  the  lawyer  to  be 
guilty.  In  reply,  let  me  say :  Plow  can 
a  doctor  justify  himself  in  saving  a  pa- 
tient afflicted  with  a  deadly  disease, 
when  he  knows  that  the  man  is  a  b  '.d 
and  dangerous  character  and  may  do 
evil  if  he  lives?  His  profession  is  to 
save  life — he  knows  that  is  his  highest 
duty.  Pie  can  make  no  distinction  in 
the  discharge  of  that  duty  when  a  hu- 
man life  is  at  stake.  The  doctrine  of 
conversion,  change,  improvement,  is 
not  always  a  religious  belief,  it  is  a 


scientific  belief,  and  always  governs  the 
true  votary  of  every  profession.  The 
lawyer  may  work  to  save  such  a  man, 
because,  though  he  may  be  in  one  sense 
guilty,  there  are  strongly  counter-bal-  " 
ancing  reasons  why  he  should  not  be 
ruined.    There  is  supposedly  no  ven- 
geance in  the  law.    All  punishments 
are  for  example  to  deter  others,  as  well 
as  those  accused,    from  comm.itting 
crime.   There  are  numerous  cases  aris-  - 
ing  daily  where  punishment  looks  like 
vengeance  and  where  conviction  does  . 
no  good  as  a  corrective  for  others.  TaKe 
cases  where  men  are  led  into  tempta- 
tion under  our  miserable  system  of  de- 
tectives,  for  the  express  purpose  of  J 
criminal  involvement;  where  men  have  ;i 
gone  outside  the  domain  of  honor  in  i 
their  struggle  to  give  support  and  com- 
fort  to  loved  ones;  where  men  hound-  ; 
ed,  oppressed,  humiliated,   turn  with 
m.urderous  hand  to  rapacity  and  cru-  2 
e!ty;  where  men  kill  the  destroyers  of  -I 
their  domestic  happiness.  -J 

Of  course,  in  that  class  of  unfortun-  :| 
ates  referred  to  above,  as  abnormally  :^ 
criminal,  there  is  little  to  induce  a  law-  j 
yer  to  defend,  if  he  is  apprised  of  their 
guilt.   Yet,  still  it  is  his  duty,  as  stated 
above,  to  have  the  full  guaranties  of  | 
the  law  extended  to  his  client.    The  # 
lawyer  is  not  supposed  to  consider  a  I  ■ 
man  guilty,  until  proven    so    by    the  | 
State,  and  the  State  has  no  right  to 
punish  him  until  all  the  forms  of  law 
are  complied  with.  | 

When  writers  like  Lomhroso  and 
others  refer  to  the  criminal  classes,  ■?! 
they  refer  to  those  described  by  Ma'id-  i-^ 
sley.  Therein  lies  a  special  depart-  | 
ment  of  scientific  investigation.  As  ■■| 
shown,  the  practice  of  the  criminal  law-  :| 
yer  has  little  to  do  with  them.  But 
nevertheless,  the  public  mind  asso- 
ciates  his  efforts  and  labors  too  fre-  ^ 
quently  with  this  class  or  makes  no  | 
distinction  and  considers  that  wherev-  :^ 
cr  a  defense  has  to  be  made,  it  must  | 
be  of  this  class.  They  confound  all  ^ 
those  charged  together  as  belonging  | 
to  one  family.  Note  the  distinction :  -:i 
Vidoco,  referring  to  one  form,  says :  3 
"I  do  not  need  to  see  the  whole  of  a  ^ 
criminal  face  to  recognize  him  as  such;  :3 
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but  it  is  enough  for  me  to  catch  his 
eye."  Lombroso  finds  "that  the  eye 
of  the  assassin  resembles  those  of  fe- 
line animals  at  the  moment  of  ambush 
or  ."rtruggle ;  he  has  often  observed  it 
when  the  man  has  been  making  a  mus- 
cular efiort  as  in  pressing  a  dynauie- 
ter;  sometimes  this  feline  and  vicious 
glance  alternates  with  a  gentle,  almost 
feminine  gaze;  this  combination  giving 
them  a  strange  power  of  fascina^"Iun. 

Now,  to  illustrate  how  unreasonabl'e 
is  the  grotiping  of  all  offenders  under 
a  general  classification,  as  usually 
done  by  the  public,  it  is  but  necessary 
to  say  that  Brutus  was  an  assassin; 
so  was  Judith;  so  was  Charlotte  Cor- 
day.  They  would  hardly  come  within 
the  Lombroso  description.  The  same 
thing  occurs  in  the  description  of  mur- 
derers —  everything  repulsive.  Yet 
Macbeth  was  a  murderer,  Romeo  was 
a  murderer,  and  Othello  was  a  wife 
murderer.  I  think  you  can  under- 
stand now  the  injustice  that  is  done 
by  associating  the  practice  of  the 
criminal  lawyer  with  one  type  of  crim- 
inals, and  that  composed  of  persons 
whom  he  is  rarely  called  upon  to  de- 
fend. 

And  who  can  measure  the  res]>on- 
sibility  of  the  lawyer  when  a  fellow 
man,  charged  with  an  offense  against 
the  laws  of  the  State,  entrusts  him 
with  his  defense?  It  means  the  high- 
est entrustment  that  exists  in  the  pro- 
fession. The  charge  may  involve  life, 
it  always  involves  loss  of  liberty,  deg- 
radation and  ruin.  He  may  be  inno- 
cent, or,  as  in  almost  every  case,  have 
the  act  attended  with  circumstances 
of  mitigation  or  palliation  difficulty  to 
harmonize  with  those  legal  require- 
ments governing  the  admission  of  evi- 
dence. And  the  entrustment  rarely 
encompasses  the  client  alone.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  great  army  of  hu- 
manity. Like  unto  you  and  me,  the 
chords  of  affection  encompass  him,  of 
father,  mother,  wife,  children.  All 
the  varied  consequences  of  conviction 
hover  like  a  pall  above,  consequences 
that  are  more  easily  imagined  than  de- 
scribed. 

I  have  sat  in  the  chamber  of  sor- 


row and  anxiety  and  watched  witti 
eager  eye  the  movements  of  the  phy- 
sician at  the  bedside  of  a  beloved 
child.  How  every  movement  was 
noted,  every  look  questioned — how 
rapidly  hope  and  fear  alternated,  as 
he  cautiously  and  carefully  observed 
every  varying  symptom  of  disease.  In 
the  solemn  and  earnest  face  could  be 
seen  the  realization  of  a  responsibil- 
ity, of  life  or  death,  joy  or  sorrow. 
With  like  anxious  surroundings,  with 
like  feelings,  desires,  hopes,  fears  and 
longings,  stands  the  lawyer  entrusted 
with  the  reputation,  liberty  or  life  of 
a  human  being  at  the  bar  of  justice. 
And  just  as  that  physician  exults  with 
a  great  joy  when  the  shadow  of -sick- 
ness and  death  flee  away  before  his 
efforts,  so  does  the  true  lawyer  exult 
v/hen  the  shadow  of  a  great  danger  is 
removed  from  off  his  client  and  his 
hearthstone. 

I  have  now  in  a  rather  desultory 
wav  given  you  a  view  of  what  the 
criminal  law  and  practice  has  been 
among  other  nations  and  what  it  is 
among  us  at  the  present  day.  I  hope 
I  have  been  able  to  give  you  some 
idea  of  its  extent  and  character  and 
impressed  you  with  its  importance.  It 
affords  a  broad  field  for  usefulness. 
It  takes  unto  itself  the  study  of  hu- 
man nature  in  all  of  its  varied  char- 
acteristics and  relations.  "What 
treasures  of  science,"  says  D'Agues- 
seau,  "What  variety  of  education, 
what  sagacity  of  discernment,  what 
delicacy  of  taste,  is  it  not  necessary  to 
combine  in  order  to  excel  at  the  bar? 
Whoever  shall  venture  to  set  limits  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Advocate  has 
never  conceived  a  perfect  idea  of  the 
vast  extent  of  the  profession." 

In  its  correlation  it  utilizes  all 
learning,  jurisprudence,  history,  phi- 
losophy, poetry,  art  and  science ;  right- 
ly pursued,  it  strengthens  the  intel- 
lect, broadens  the  sympathies,  chris- 
tianizes the  heart,  and,  in  doing  so,  it 
makes  men  worthy  of  honor  and  capa- 
ble of  the  accomplishment  of  great 
good. 

Charles  P  Johnson. 
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VISITORS  to  the  St.  Louis  Expo- 
sition will  remember  her  picture, 
in  its  magnificent  teak-wood  frame ;  a 
dainty  little  seated  lady,  plastered  so 
thick  with  her  native  cosmetics  that  she 
showed  no  sign  of  age,  and  in  fact,  little 
expression  of  any  sort.  Those  who  knew 
her  in  her  youth  and  in  her  prime  agree 
that  she  was  a  very  beautiful  woman, 
graceful,  charming  and  modest  in  man- 
ner; and  yet  to  students  of  her  life  the 
parallel  that  occurs  most  naturally  is  the 
life  of  that  inexpressible  debauchee  and 
multi-murderess,  Catherine  the  Great  of 
Russia. 

There  is  an  unusual  temporary  inter- 
est in  China  at  this  moment ;  but  the  in- 
terest in  China  is  steadily  great  in  the 
last  years.  The  correspondent  of  a  Ger- 
man magazine  reports  having  learned 
from  an  English  librarian  that  the  best- 
read  book  of  the  year  in  London  was 
"China  under  the  Empress  Dowager," 
by  Bland  and  Backhouse.  The  country 
has  all  the  charm  of  greatness,  mystery 
and  horror ;  and  the  most  curious  of  mod- 
ern Chinese  has  all  her  country's  charm 
in  the  intensest  of  concentration,  so  to 
speak. 

Born  in  1835,  she  came  of  the  noble 
race  of  the  IVIanchus,  those  foreign  con- 
querors who  form  an  isolated  aristocracy 
that  is  among  but  not  of  the  Chinese 
proper.  Her  father,  a  high  military  offi. 
cial,  died  three  years  after  her  birth; 
but  she  was  brought  up  in  the  most  ap- 
proved fashion  by  other  relatives,  learned 
Chinese  history  and  became  an  artist  of 
genuine  ability.     She  had  reached  the 


age  of  fifteen  when  the  nineteen-year-old 
Hsien-Feng  became  Emperor.  Two 
years  later,  when  the  period  of  mourning 
for  his  predecessor  was  past,  his  mother 
sent  out  a  decree  bidding  all  the  young 
and  beautiful  daughters  of  the  Manchu 
race  present  themselves  in  competition 
for  membership  ?n  the  Imperial  harem. 
There  were  twenty-eight  successful  can- 
didates, among  whom  was  the  little  Ve- 
honala;  who  later  changed  her  name  to 
Tsu  Hsi.  Her  chief  duty  was  service 
about  the  person  of  her  mother-in-law. 
She  was  so  successful  in  this  capacity 
that  she  had  soon  won  unbounded  influ- 
ence with  that  lady,  who  was  the  real 
ruler  of  the  Empire;  and  thus  her  ad- 
ministrative abilities  began  to  find  exer- 
cise at  an  age  when  Occidental  maidens 
have  scarcely  forgotten  their  dolls.  The 
appointment  of  Tseng  Kuo-fan  as  Gen- 
eral against  the  Taiping  rebels,  in  1853, 
was  her  doing,  and  was  opposed  by  many 
counsellors  because  Tseng  was  a  South 
Chinaman  and  no  Manchu ;  but  the  event 
justified  her  wisdom. 

In  1856  the  little  General-maker  pre- 
sented the  Emperor  with  a  son  and  heir. 
The  Emperor  himself  was  a  wretched 
weakling,  threatened  with  paralysis  be- 
fore he  was  twenty,  and  from  the  time 
of  her  mother-in-law's  death  Yehonala 
had  all  the  power  in  her  hands.  She  used 
it  from  the  first  against  the  hated  "for- 
eign devils."  The  disorders  of  1860, 
with  their  attendant  outrages,  were  pri- 
marily her  work.  The  perils  and  suffer- 
ing of  her  flight  to  Jehol,  and  the  humilia- 
tion of  a  peace  made  without  regard  to 
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the  Imperial  decrees, — which,  of  course, 
she  had  dictated, — rankled  in  her  mind 
till  her  animosity  found  vent  forty  years 
later  in  a  similar  and  no  more  success- 
ful outbreak. 

Close  on  the  heels  of  this  national 
disaster  came  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
happenings  in  her  tense  and  terrible 
life.  Her  relative  and  childhood  play- 
mate, Jung  Lu,  was  denounced  to  her 
dying  husband  as  her  lover.  The  last 
act  of  that  pitiful  phantom  was  to  pun- 
ish her  by  placing"  her  deadliest  ene- 
mies at  the  head  of  the  regency.  The 
quick-witted  young  widow,  realizing 
at  once  that  the  security  of  her  head 
depended  on  prompt  and  decisive  ac- 
tion, hid  the  Seal  of  State,  without 
which  no  Imperial  decree  was  valid, 
and  put  herself  in  the  hands  of  the  de- 
voted Manchu  troops  at  Jehol,  where 
the  Emperor's  death  had  occurred.  The 
minister-conspirators  dared  not  lay 
hands  on  her  in  her  fortress  with  her 
guard  about  her,  but  treated  her  with 
the  greatest  politeness  and  waited  for 
her  return  to  Pekin  to  dispose  of  her. 
Custom  demanded  that  she  and  the 
Empress-widow  accompany  the  body 
in  great  state  and  very  slow  stages 
back  to  the  mausoleum  in  the  capital. 
Informed  of  a  plan  to  murder  them  on 
the  way,  they  frustrated  it  by  changing 
their  date  and  reaching  Pekin  three 
days  ahead  of  their  enemies.  The  po- 
litest letters  were  exchanged  between 
the  failed  assassins  and  their  intended 
victim ;  and  on  their  appearance  at 
Court  they  were  informed  that  the  vic- 
tim had  decided  to  assume  the  cares  o£ 
state  herself,  and  that  their  services 
were  no  longer  needed.  A  little  later 
they  received  the  intelligence  that  the 
Regent,  as  a  mark  of  special  favor, 
would  allow  them  to  commit  suicide  in 
place  of  turning  them  over  to  the  hang- 
man. They  obligingly  complied,  and 
the  treasure  they  had  collected,  to  the 
amount  of  several  million  dollars,  be- 
came the  property  of  Tsu  Hsi  and  the 
nucleus  of.  the  fortune  of  $100,000,000 
which  she  left  at  her  death.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  and  other  strokes  of  state 
of  later  date  was  rendered  possible  by 
her  enormous  popularity  with  the  na- 


tion, which  would  stand  almost  any 
test. 

During  the  three  or  four  years  fol- 
lowing 1877  she  ruled  wisely  and  mod- 
estly, and  the  only  stirring  incident 


DR.  SUN  (pronounced  scon)  first 
president  of  the  Chinese  Republic 
who  is  a  christian  and  wears  American 
dress. 


was  her  difficulty  with  her  chief  min- 
ister, the  capable  and  decided  Prince 
Kung.    This    aggressive  personality 
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U  TING  FANG,  well  known  to  American,  is  the  first  Chief  Justice  in  the 
Chinese  Republic.    During-  the  Boxer  uprising  he  resided  in  Washington, 


found  it  hard  to  keep  without  the 
bounds  of  Court  propriety.  He  would 
walk  unannounced  into  the  throne- 
room,  demand  of  the  Regent  that  she 
repeat  a  sentence  on  the  uncivil  pre- 
text that  he  had  not  understood  her 
the  first  time,  and  commit  numerous 
•other  outrageous  breaches,  unti  1  the 
righteously  in-dignant  "gracious  jMoth- 
er"  made  an  effort  to  displace  him.  But 
Kung  was  necessary  to  the  Empire,  or 
at  least  the  populace  considered  him 
so,  and  she  found  it  necessary  to  keep 
him,  although  in  a  less  honorable  po- 
sition than  he  had  before  occupied. 

It  was  not  until  1865  that  it  was 
found  possible  to  bring  the  body  of  the 
deceased  Emporer  to   its  permanent 


resting-place.  This  operation  cost  more 
than  ten  million  dollars.  A  fabulous 
quantity  of  pearls  and  jewels  were  plac- 
ed with  him  in  the  coffin,  but  instead 
of  the  concubines  and  eunuchs  whom 
the  earlier  practice  had  been  to  bury 
alive  with  their  lord,  poor  Hsien-Feng 
was  forced  to  content  himself  with  the 
society  of  several  life-size  dolls.  This 
change  in  a  time-honored  ceremonial 
was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  logical  victims  was  the  ruler  of 
the  Empire. 

It  was  a  feature  of  the  Regent's  pol- 
licy  to  foster  the  deadliest  hate  against 
the  foreigners  and  at  the  same  time  to 
use  their  aid  in  suppressing  intestine 
troubles.    In    1863,    British  interests- 
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Avere  so  seriously  threatened  by  the 
rebellion  in  the  Yangtse  provinces  that 
■Colonel  Charles  Gordon,  "Chinese" 
•Gordon,  was  "lent"  to  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment, and  with  his  help  and  that  of 
other  Europeans,  the  "ever-victorious" 
army  ceased  to  belie  its  name,  and  the 
insurrection  was  crushed  out.  It  is  in- 
structive that  neither  in  General 
Tseng's  report  of  his  success  nor  m 


the  Regent's  response  is  there  a  word 
of  mention  of  the  Europeans  whose 
military  skill  and  courage  were  entire- 
ly responsible  for  the  victory,  except 
in  a  single  sentence,  in  which  Tseng 
reports  that  Colonel  Gordon  advised 
his  sending  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
rebels  in  a  cage  to  Peking,  but  adds 
that  he  considered  this  unnecessary  and 
did  no  more  than  behead  him. 
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The  gallant  Tseng,  heaped  with 
honors  and  places  for  his  conduct  of 
the  war,  was  admitted  to  a  private  au- 
dience .with  the  Emporer  in  1868.  No 
one  was  in  the  room  except  His  dimin- 
utive Majesty  and  his  favored  sub- 
ject; but  the  Regent  was  concealed  be- 
hind a  yelloAv  curtain,  and  in  the  dia- 
logue that  went  on  concerning  the  af- 
fairs of  the  kingdom  the  small  man  on 
the  throne  had  very  little  part.  Tseng, 
who  seems  really  to  have  been  an  able 
and  worthy  man,  died  in  1872,  and  his 
position  of  Viceroy  of  the  Chihli  prov- 
vince  was  given  to  the  celebrated  Li 
Hung  Chang,  whose  name  perhaps  is 
better  known  to  Americans  than  that 
of  any  other  Chinese  statesman.  With 
all  her  vices  and  weaknesses,  this 
strange  woman  had  the  gift  of  finding 
the  right  man  for  the  right  place  that 
amounted  in  itself  to  genius. 

Tsu  Hsi  retained  to  the  end  of  her 
life  a  childish  passion  for  amusement, 
and  the  eunuch  An  Te-hai,  who  was  in 
official  charge  of  the  State  fetes  and 
entertainments,  was  so  skillful  in  their 
preparation  that  he  became  all-power- 
ful with  her,  and  robbed  and  plundered 
his  fill  under  her  protection.  When 
her  advisers  appealed  to  her  to  punish 
his  misdeeds,  and  even  to  do  away  with 
the  whole  system  of  eunuchs,  which 
Confucius  had  condemned  and  which, 
until  the  nineteenth  century,  had  been 
in  disrepute  for  many  generations,  she 
agreed  with  them  perfectly,  moralized 
in  the  most  edifying  fashion,  promised 
to  look  into  the  matter,  and  went  on  as 
before.  But  in  the  year  1869,  being  in 
need  of  money,  she  sent  An  Te-hai  to 
Shantung  to  collect  tribute,  although 
an  Imperial  edit  forbade  the  eunuchs 
to  leave  the  capital.  In  Shantung  he 
succeeded  in  arousing  the  ire  of  the 
local  governor,  who  appealed  to  the 
powerful  Prince  Kung  against  him. 
Kung  secretly  persuaded  Hsien-Feng's 
widow,  who  had  all  the  time  been  co- 
Regent,  though  a  very  weak  and  in- 
active one,  to  sign  the  eunuch's  death- 
warrant  in  Tsu  Hsi's  absence,  and  the 
deed  was  done  before  news  of  it  reach- 
ed the  ears  of  his  patroness.  Her  anger 
was  terrible.   She  swore  vengeance  on 


her  colleague  and  Prince  Kung,  and 
the  terrified  widow  never  ventured  to 
touch  a  State  matter  again.  Another 
eunuch,  Li  Lien-ying,  succeeded  to  her 
favor  and  held  it  till  her  death.  He 
was  a  handsome  young  man,  and  very 
witty;  he  was  allowed  to  sit  in  her 
presence,  to  speak  when  he  was  not 
spoken  to,  and  in  many  respects  to  do 
what  the  greatest  dignitaries  dared  not 
do. 

In  1872,  the  young  Emporer,  Tung- 
Chih,  attained  the  age  of  seventeen  and 
his  legal  majority.  He  at  once  showed 
a  blameworthy  tendency  to  rule  for 
himself,  and  his  astute  mother  found 
an  effective  means  of  getting  rid  of  him 
by  encouraging  a  tendency  to  dissipa- 
tion which  carried  him  off  in  1875.  He 
had  been  married  only  a  short  time, 
and  the  next  move  on  the  part  of  the 
Regent  was  to  secure  the  appointment 
of  a  successor  to  the  throne  who  would 
be  her  tool.  The  nearest  heir  was  the 
almost-grown  son  of  Prince  Tung.  But 
it  did  not  suit  the  "gracious  Mother" 
to  allow  so  mature  an  Emepror,  and 
she  was  able  to  secure  the  choice  of 
her  infant  nephew,  Prince  Ch'un. 
Tung-Chih's  young  widow,  A-lu-te, 
suicided,  and  her  child  was  never  born. 
The  baby  Emporer  was  brought  to  the 
palace  in  the  midst  of  a  stormy  nigh*:, 
to  be  put  through  the  ceremonial  of 
obeisance  to  the  body  of  his  predeces- 
sor and  to  be  invested  with  the  Imper- 
ial dignity  before  the  opponents  of  her 
plan  could  take  measures  to  prevent  it. 
Tsu  Hsi  was  accused,  perhaps  with 
justice,  of  having  been  responsible  fo" 
poor  A-lu-te's  death.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  question  does  not  interest  us 
as  much  as  perhaps  it  should.  One 
crime  more  or  less  makes  very  little  dif- 
ference in  Tsu-Hsi's  record. 

The  Regent  was  much  criticized  for 
her  part  in  this  affair,  and  though  she 
issued  decree  after  decree  threatening 
"the  unbelieving  audacity  of  the  incur- 
able critics,"  she  was  unable  to  stop 
their  mouths.  The  most  effective  pro- 
test came  from  the  honored  old  savant, 
Wu  K'o-tu,  who  expressed  his  disap- 
pointment by  publicly  suiciding.  His 
ghost  followed  Tsu  Hsi  from  that  time, 
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and  efforts  to  placate  it  were  unsuc- 
cessful to  the  end. 

Another  Emporer  came  of  age  in 
1889,  and  the  Regent  surrendered  the 
reins  of  government  to  him  and  retired 
to  her  summer  palace.  But  she  had 
married  one  of  her  neices  to  the  Em- 
peror, and  this  dutiful  young  woman 
kept  the  summer  palace  informed  of 
every  incident  that  went  on  in  the  cap- 
ital. She  was  thus  able  to  learn  in  time 
that  the  reform  minister  Kang  Yu-Wei 
was  trying  to  persuade  the  ruler  to 
break  with  his  aunt,  The  minister, 
finding  in  his  turn  that  the  Dowager 
had  sworn  his  downfall  and  -death,  fled 
and  put  himself  under  English  protec- 
tion. The  irritated  Emperor  sought 
evenge  by  attempting  to  assassinate 
his  aunt's  lover,  the  Viceroy  Jung  Lu. 
He  failed  and  was  made  a  captive;  his 
favorite  concubine  was  thrown  into  a 
cistern,  and  he  himself,  sick  in  body 
and  mind,  was  but  Tsu  Hsi's  complain- 
ing shadow  from  that  time. 

In  1900  the  fanatical  anti-foreign  or- 
ganization, called  the  Boxers,  began 
:  their  raids,  secretly  encouraged  by  the 
{  old  Empress  Dowager.  In  the  same 
j  year  she  had  declared  Kuang-Hsu  de- 
posed, and  had  put  in  his  place  the 
i  fourteen-year-old  P'u  Chun,  son  of  her 
creature  Prince  Tuan.  Tuan  was  a 
fierce  enemy  of  the  Europeans,  and 
the  anti-foreign  crusade  went  on  with 
the  most  active  support  from  the  Im- 
perial palace.  The  Regent  even  set 
a  price  on  every  foreigner's  head.  The 
foreign  embassies  were  besieged,  the 
German  ambassador.  Baron  von  Ket- 
teler,  was  foully  murdered, — but  dur- 
ing a  period  of  several  hours,  while 
the  struggle  was  at  its  hottest,  the 
Chinese  cannon  ceased  firing,  because 
the  Regent  was  enjoying  a  water- pic- 
nic in  the  neighborhood  and  the  noise 
gave  her  a  headache.  She  had  be- 
lieved the  Boxers  to  be  miraculously 
guided  and  invincible.  When  she  be- 
gan to  suspect  that  they  were  not,  she 
sent  fruit  and  ices  to  the  besieged,  call- 
ed on  the  Powers  to  stop  a  condition 
of  anarchy  over  which  she  declared 
herself  to  have  no  control,  and  on  the 
fourteenth  of  August  fled  to  Jehol 
with  the  Emperor,  for  the  second  time 


in  her  life.  All  great  leaders  are  philo- 
sophical. She  enjoyed  her  tobacco 
and  opium  greatly  during  her  journey, 
and  even  thought  seriously  of  going 
aside  to  see  a  famous  temple  which 
she  had  never  had  the  opportunity  of 
visiting.  Her  exile  was  a  long  and 
weary  one.  She  became  so  poor  that 
she  was  compelled  to  content  herself 
v/ith  a  six-course  dinner  and  had  only 
six  cows  to  supply  her  with  her  fav- 
orite refreshment. 

To  conciliate  the  foreigners,  who 
were  in  possession  of  the  country,  it 
was  necessary  to  change  Emperors 
again.  The  unfortunate  young  ruler, 
whose  offense  was  to  have  been  born 
the  son  of  a  reactionary,  was  forced 
to  abdictate,  and  one  of  his  baby  ne- 
phews nominated  in  his  stead.  Not 
until  January,  1902,  did  Tsu  Hsi  ven- 
ture to  re-enter  Peking,  but  the  event 
proved  her  as  popular  and  powerful 
as  ever.  She  invited  the  ladies  of  the 
diplomatic  corps  to  a  great  reception, 
at  which  her  obsequiousness  would 
have  melted  a  heart  of  stone,  although 
as  a  matter  of  fact  she  succeeded  in 
melting  only  one  heart,  that  of  Mrs. 
Congar,  wife  of  the  American  minis- 
ter. She  instituted  a  great  number  of 
genuine  reforms,  allowed  Kuang  Hsu 
to  resume  the  throne,  with  exactly  as 
much  power  as  he  had  exercised  be- 
fore her  flight,  showed  herself  most 
gracious  to  foreigners, — an  interesting 
event  is  her  interview  with  the  Dalai 
Lama,  who  bored  her  greatly  and 
whom  she  advised  earnestly  to  hasten 
back  to  his  Thibetan  dominions  as 
early  as  possible, — outlived  the  Empe- 
ror, who  died  protesting,  and  after  she 
had  closed  his  eyes,  signed  his  name 
to  an  edict  approving  of  all  her  acts ; 
and  at  last,  in  1908,  she  turned  her 
head  toward  the  south,  in  obedience 
to  the  law  which  governs  royal  de- 
mises, and  died  full  of  years,  and  hon- 
ors. Some  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  still  pray  to  her,  and  she  is 
known  all  over  the  Orient  as  "the 
Great  Empress."  It  all  depends,  of 
course,  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
word  "great."  For  strength  of  will, 
shrewdness  and  audacity  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  her  equal  in  history. 
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By  Richard   Clare  O'Brien 


BISMALLAH ! 
This,  I  believe,  is  some  sort  of 
Mohammedan  cuss  word,  al- 
though I  am  not  precisely  sure  of  the 
spelling.  I  have  stored  it  away  for  use 
when  English  fails.  It  was  most  ap- 
propriate just  at  this  moment  as  I  glar- 
ed at  the  main  street  of  Redmont, 
which  glared  back  at  me  with  no  less 
ferocity — for  it  was  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  the  afternoon  was  cloudless. 
Blame  me  not — if  you  had  ever  been 
a  newspaper  man  and  had  stood  im- 
potent in  a  hot  little  town  in  the  fruit 
belt,  while  seven  miles  away  the  fates 
were  preparing  for  you  that  bete  noire 
of  journalism — a  "scoop" — ah,  then 
you  would  know  how  to  sympathize 
with  me ! 

Partly,  it  was  my  own  fault.  I  had 
been  on  the  sporting  desk  of  "The 
Mail"  less  than  a  month,  being  newly 
arrived  from  the  East,  when  the  South- 
ern California  intercollegiate  track- 
meet  was  scheduled  to  take  place  at 
Redmont  College.  "The  Mail"  was  an 
afternoon  paper,  but  I  found  that  most 
of  the  results  could  be  placed  on  the 
wire  in  time  for  the  last  edition.  In 
my  ignorance  I  had  supposed  that 
Redmont  College  was  in  the  town  of 
Redmont  and  had,  accordingly,  taken 
a  late  train  on  the  Salt  Lake  road.  Woe 
was  me!  Arrived  in  Redmont,  I 
learned  that  the  College  was  located 
seven  miles  away  from  the  town,  that 
there  was  no  railroad  communication, 
and  that  I  should  have  purchased  my 
ticket  over  the  Santa  Fe.  Worse  yet, 
every  bicycle  and  buggy  in  the  place 
had  been  pressed  into  service  for  the 
occasion.  Should  I  walk,  I  would  be 
too  late  for  the  last  edition. 

Frantic  messages  to  the  only  pos- 
sessor of  a  telephone  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  collec:e  were  unavailing.  The 
college  itself  did  not  answer — every- 
body presumably  out  at  the  meet.  Fi- 
nally I  learned  that  one  man  in  town 
possessed  an  automobile.  He  was  a 
hardware  merchant  and  I  fairly  ran  to 


his  store.  Sacre !  The  old  wretch  said 
he  was  too  busy  to  take  me  over,  even 
for  a  goodly  sum,  and  positively  re- 
fused to  trust  me  with  the  machine 
unless  I  left  with  him  a  deposit  of  $25, 
and  $3.50  was  the  extent  of  cash  in 
my  jeans!  It  was  at  this  point  that  I 
went  forth,  glared  at  the  street  and 
the  redwood  building  and  the  Salt 
Lake's  new  concrete  depot  with  the 
red  roof  and  cried  "Bismallah !" 

But,  after  all,  this  did  not  alter  the 
situation  in  the  least  nor  serve  to  para- 
lyze my  rival  of  "The  Gazette"  who, 
seven  miles  away,-  would  soon  notice 
my  absence  and  grin  with  diabolic 
glee.  If  one  must  die,  'tis  better  to 
die  fighting.  So  I  re-entered  the  hard- 
ware store  and  renewed  my  attack  up- 
on the  cantankerous  old  merchant — 
the  one  man  who  stood  between  me 
and  fate,  as  they  say  in  historical 
novels. 

But  it  was  of  little  use.  The  gray- 
whiskered  codger  merely  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  I  pleaded,  bullied,  argued, 
coaxed — no  avail.  I  offered  him  every 
cent  in  my  pocket  and  promised  him 
more  if  he  would  send  in  his  bill  to 
'The  Mail,"  but  he  said  his  time  was 
worth  more  that  afternoon  and  that 
he  didn't  do  business  on  credit.  I  drew 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  dread  results  of 
a  scoop — but  pshaw !  I  might  have 
saved  my  breath.  The  obstinate  old 
fellow  finally  picked  up  a  soldering 
iron  and  disappeared  into  his  work- 
room at  the  rear  of  the  store — and  the 
door  closed  behind  him  with  a  click 
which  set  my  teeth  on  edge.  Then  I 
really  lost  my  temper  and  relapsed  in- 
to English.  The  word  I  pronounced 
was  not  "busmallah." 

As  I  turned  again  toward  the  door 
a  sudden  heat  rushed  over  my  face. 
Possibly  it  was  a  blush — probably,  in 
fact,  for  there  was  a  young  woman 
looking  at  me  from  behind  the  book- 
keeper's cage.  I  hadn't  noticed  her  be- 
'fore,  but  she  had  observed  me  and, 
from  the  expression  on  her  face,  had 
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evidently  overheard  my  last  remark.  I 
smiled  in  sickly  fashion  and  apolo- 
gized. 

"Really,  I  didn't  know  you  were 
here,  and — " 

"And  you  were  so  angry !"  Her 
eyes  showed  amusement.  "Was  fath- 
er contrary  with  you?" 

"Oh,  is  he  your  father?" 

"Yes,  indeed,  and  the  best  one  that 
ever  lived." 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  I,  rather 
frigidly. 

Again  her  eyes — well,  really,  I  wish 
I  could  tell  you  just  how  she  laughed 
with  those  eyes.  They  were  wonder- 
fully expressive,  darting  little  gleams 
of  fun  and  sympathy  together  and  all 
the  while  looking  at  you  in  the  frank- 
est and  most  straightforward  way  im- 
aginable.   I  liked  that  girl. 

"You  mustn't  speak  in  that  tone  of 
my  daddy,"  she  said  in  mock  severity. 

"Indeed,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  re- 
plied. "I  am  firmly  convinced  that  he 
is  the  most  estimable  of  men.  .  But  he 
possesses  one  grave  defect.  He  does 
not  understand  what  is  meant  by  the 
word  'news.'   He  doesn't  realize — " 

"News?"  she  repeated.  "For  a  news- 
paper?" 

She  seemed  puzzled. 

I  nodded  mournfully. 

"You  see,  I  didn't  hear  what  you 
were  talking  about,"  she  added.  "It 
was  your  look  and  gestures — " 

"I  presume  they  were  sufficiently  ex- 
pressive," was  my  gloomy  response. 
"I  am  about  to  be  scooped-beaten- 
skinned-stung!  And  just  because  the 
asinine  managers  of  the  Salt  Lake  stu- 
pidly neglected  to  lay  their  tracks  past 
the  college — "  and  then  my  sorrow  and 
indignition  burst  their  dam  and,  moved 
by  an  irresistible  longing  to  let  off 
steam  I  stood  before  that  divine  young 
bookkeeper  and  orated.  I  painted  in 
indigo  hues  the  hard,  grinding,  self- 
sacrificing  life  of  the  newspaper  man. 
I  grew  eloquent  over  the  wonderful 
work  of  the  press  in  the  march  of  hum- 
an improvement,  and  finally  I  dilated 
upon  the  horrors  of  a  scoop  to  such  an 
extent  that  her  eyes  grew  wide.  I 
think  she  conceived  a  vague  idea  that 


failure  to  secure  the  track-meet  story 
would  mean  that  an  irate  managing 
editor  would  boil  me  in  oil  upon  my  re- 
turn to  the  city.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  I  was  not  only  impressing  her  , 
with  the  gravity  of  the  situation  but 
was  winning  her  sympathy  as  well, 
and  this  gave  to  me  a  sort  of  sad,  sweet 
joy — for  while  it  wasn't  going  to  get 
me  to  Redmont,  as  far  as  I  could  see, 
yet  the  sympathy  of  a  nice  girl  is  a  de- 
cidedly agreeable  thing  to  have.  And 
when  I  finally  drew  forth  my  creden- 
tials with  a  flourish  and  laid  them  be- 
fore her,  exclaiming,  "And  in  the  face 
of  these  your  father  refuses  to  rent  me 
his  wretched  old  automobile!"  she  de- 
clared it  was  a  shame  and  read  my  pa- 
pers with  much  interest.  I  must  ad- 
mit that  they  were  not  at  all  to  my 
discredit.  There  were  letters  from  the 
managing,  city,  and  sporting  editors 
of  some  big  New  York  and  Chicago 
dailies ;  there  was  a  personal  note 
bearing  the  John  Henry  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  an  eastern  state  and  there 
was  my  present  official  card,  signed 
by  the  mayor  of  the  city  where  my 
paper  was  published  and  stating  that 
I  was  duly  accredited  sporting  editor 
of  "The  Mail"  and  was  entitled  to  all 
the  courtesies  of  the  police  and  fire-de- 
partments." 

"Why,  these  are  very  interesting, 
aren't  they?"  she  cried.  "I  don't  see 
how  daddy  could  have  resisted  them." 

"They  have  procured  me  audiences 
with  Grover  Cleveland,  Sir  Henry  Irv- 
ing and  Bob  Fitzsimmons,"  I  replied. 
"And  today,  in  Redmont, — "  with  a 
touch  of  scorn,  "they  can't  even  hire 
me  a  whizz-wagon !" 

"I  wish — I  wish  I  could  help  you !" 
exclaimed  the  girl.  "But — well ;  you 
s-ee  daddy's  a  regular  old  goose  about 
his  auto.  He  built  it  himself  and  fan- 
cies it  is  the  most  rare  and  precious 
piece  of  mechanism  ever  constructed. 
If  anything  should  happen  to  it  I  be- 
lieve it  would  break  his  heart.  Why, 
he  wouldn't  let  me  lay  a  finger  on  it 
at  first,  so,  like  a  naughty  girl,  I  took 
it  out  and  learned  to  operate  it  on  the 
sly.  For  a  wonder,  no  accident  hap- 
pened.   Father  was  dreadfully  vexed, 
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but  when  he  learned  that  I  had  mas- 
tered its  secrets — " 

"You  can  run  it?" 

"Yes,  splendidly,  and — " 
^  I  believe  in  mental  telepathy.  I 
know  that  the  idea  which  so  suddenly 
sprung  into  my  brain  leaped  to  hers, 
for  the  receiving  signal  flashed  from 
her  eyes  as  unmistakable  as  the  "O.- 
K."  of  a  Morse  operator.  And  for  a 
moment  we  looked  at  each  other  with- 
out speaking.    Then  I  said  quietly. 

"Do  you  dare?" 

She  hesitated  and  crimson  flooded 
her  face,  but  her  eyes  were  dancing. 

"Father  will  be  in  an  awful  stew, 
but—" 

She  was  silent  an  instant;  thea 
asked : 

"Could  you  make  it  now?" 

"Could  I?  Just  give  me  the  chance! 
Seven  miles  an'  sixty-five  minutes  left 
— it's  enough." 

"I  could  bring  the  machine  back  be- 
fore he  missed  it,"  she  said  reflective- 
ly.   "Well— yes,  I'll  do  it." 

My  breath,  which  had  been  stuck 
somewhere  in  my  larynx,  resumed  its 
work  with  an  audible  gasp. 

"You  must  walk  three  blocks  north 
on  this  side  street  and  wait  for  me," 
she  went  on.  "I'll  get  this  auto  out 
as  quickly  as  possible,  but  it  may  re- 
quire some  strategy.  If  either  father 
or  mothei"  should  see  me,  questions 
might  be  asked  that  would  spoil  ev- 
erything." 

She  went  towards  the  workshop 
■door  and  called — 

"Oh,  daddy!" 

"Yes,  daughter."  The  old  man's 
voice  possessed  a  tone  far  different 
from  that  in  which  he  had  addressed 
me,  and,  marking  it,  I  smiled  and  men- 
tally forgave  him  for  his  crustiness. 

"I'm  going  out  for  a  while,  daddy." 

"All  right,  daughter!" 

And  then  my  conscience  smote  me. 
a  little. 

"It  hardly  seems  fair,"  I  said,  "to 
force  you  into  this.  I'm  a  complete 
stranger  to  you.  Your  father  may  be 
very  angry  an-d — " 

"You  didn't  force  me  into  it.  I  shall 
<io  it  of  my  own  free  will.    I  shouldn't 


like  to  see  you  scooped,  as  you  call  it. 
Besides — "  and,  though  her  cheeks 
were  still  just  the  least  bit  red,  she 
looked  straight  into  my  eyes — "I  know 
you  are  all  right.  And  don't  you  worry 
about  father,"  she  added  with  a  little 
laugh.  "I'll  bring  him  back  to  a  good 
humor — after  the  deed  is  done.  Nov/, 
go,  do." 

And  I  went.  Three  blocks  north- 
ward on  the  side  street — the  appointed 
spot — I  sat  myself  beneath  a  rather 
dusty  pepper  tree,  apparently  cool, 
though  within  my  soul  was  tortured 
with  impatience.  Even  now  the  after- 
noon edition  of  "The  Mail"  must  be 
running  off  the  presses — the  last  edi- 
tion would  close  within  an  hour — "and 
Winchester  seven  miles  away!"  What 
if  my  good  little  friend  should  be 
caught?  An  itinerant  gopher  paused 
half  way  across  the  road,  eyeing  me 
derisively,  and  as  I  suddenly  moved, 
darted  away  with  an  angry  little  noise 
that  sounded  a  great  deal  like  "scoop." 

"Don't  rub  it  in,  old  man,"  I  begged. 
"Wonder  if  she'll  come." 

Of  course  she  came.  She  came  just 
as  the  cold  sweat  was  beginning  to 
break  out  anew  upon  my  forehead — 
just  as  the  ticking  of  my  watch  was 
growing  painfully  distinct  and  the  las- 
so of  despair  was  tightening  its  noose 
about  my  heart.  She  came — and  with 
her  came  the  blessed  old  automobile. 

"A  little  late!"  she  called.    "But  it  "5 
needed    some    manouvering    to  get 
mother  into  the  front   part    of   the  I 
house.   If  she  had  stayed  in  the  kitchen 
she  would  have  seen  me  in  the  auto 
shed,  sure.   All  aboard!" 

I  looked  at  the  home-made  automo-  J 
bile  and  smiled  a  little  in  spite  of  my-  ] 
self.  She  saw  the  asinine  grin  as  I  j 
climbed  to  the  seat.  i 

"Old  Jerry  may  be  an  odd  looking  | 
machine,  but  he's  a  splendid  traveler,"  | 
she  remarked  half  resentfully.  I 

"I'm  sure  of  it,"  was  my  conciliatory  J 
reply,  although  my  soul  misgave  me.  | 
But  the  girl  was  right.  She  opened  >^ 
the  throttle  valve  one  notch  more,  as  J 
Mr.  Bret  Harte  says,  and  the  respected  S 
Jerry,  after  a  few  preliminary  grunts  I 
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and  creaks  leaped  off  at  a  speed  which 
astonished  me. 

"He  always  starts  as  if  he  were  af- 
flicted with  the  rheumatism,"  exclaim- 
ed my  companion.  "But  he's  extreme- 
ly reliable  and  we  seldom  have  break- 
downs." 

Three  minutes  took  us  out  into  the 
open  country,  for  Redmont  is  not  a 
large  place.  Here  was  a  crossroads. 
The  girl  put  the  helm  hard-a-port — ex- 
cuse me;  forgot  I  wasn't  writing  a 
yachting  story — and  we  whirled  mad- 
ly around  the  corner  just  shaving  a 
healthy  looking  rock — but  a  miss  is  as 
eood  as  a  mile  when  her  nerve  is 
steady. 

"There's  a  speed  ordinance  in  this 
township,"  she  remarked,  "but  we'll 
forget  about  it  for  once.  What  do  you 
think  of  that?" 

I  had  exclaimed  in  wondering  de- 
light. Before  us  lay  the  finest  road  I 
had  seen  for  many  a  day— wide,  white, 
level  as  a  city  boulevard.  'Twas 
enough  to  make  the  fingers  of  the  most 
sedate  motorist  thrill  and  twitch. 

"The  gravel  road,"  she  informed  me. 
"Twelve  miles  long  and  like  this  all 
the  way.  You  see,  the  growers  here- 
abouts are  very  well-to-do  and  won't 
liave  anything  but  the  best.  You  can't 
find  many  highways  to  equal  it  in 
Southern  California." 

"Or  anywhere  else !"  I  declared  with 
enthusiasm.  "This  is  simply  glorious. 
Banzai !" 

How  can  I  paint  the  picture  there 
to  one  who  has  never  beheld  the  won- 
ders of  the  sunset  land?  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  miles  of  orange 
groves  stretched  away  to  the  foothills; 
masses  of  rich  dark  green  with  the 
■fruit  of  yellow  gold  gleaming  in  the 
midst  of  the  verdure.  It  is  not  enough 
to  tell  of  the  rugged  mountains  be- 
yond, scarred,  scantily  clad;  of  the 
snow-tipped  peak  above  them  all,  of 
the  background  of  bluest  sky.  You 
must  see  all  these  things  yourself.  For 
know  that  in  the  great  Southwest 
nothing  is  as  it  is  elsewhere,  because 
of  the  air— that  strange  electric,  in- 
vigorating atmosphere,  so  dry  that  its 
temperature  falls  ten  degrees  or  more 


after  the  sun  goes  down,  so  trans- 
parent that  the  mountain  fifteen  miles 
away  appears  nearer  than  five.  You 
must  see  all  this  for  yourself,  and, 
when  you  do  see  it,  its  magic  spell  will 
weave  about  you  as  it  did  that  day 
about  me. 

So  passed  three  miles.  And  then — 
enter  the  horse.  This  worthy  animal 
was  going  in  the  same  general  direc- 
tion as  ourselves  along  a  highway 
which  ran  at  a  sharp  angle  into  the 
gravel  road.  Screened  by  orange  trees 
we  didn't  perceive  him  in  time  to  dodge. 
For  he  was  running  away  as  only  a 
horse  can  who  has  been  frightened  out 
of  his  wits — scared  blind,  dumb  and 
senseless.  As  he  was  but  a  few  feet 
to  our  left  and  was  making  excellent 
time  it  appeared  probable  that  he  and 
the  auto  would  mix.  This,  it  may  be 
inferred,  would  not  be  healthy  for  the 
horse  nor,  what  was  more  to  the  point, 
for  ourselves.  But,  should  something 
deflect  him  from  his  line  of  march,  both 
horse  and  auto  might  traverse  paral- 
lel paths  in  safety.  That  was  why  I 
jumped.  It  was  a  crazy  trick,  I  admit, 
for  although  the  girl  shut  off  the  min- 
ute she  saw  His  Horseship,  the  auto 
was  still  going  at  a  pretty  fair  clip. 
But  I  took  the  chance  and  caught  him 
fair  on  the  side  of  the  head.  Then,  as 
the  story  books  say,  all  was  dark. 

:H  if;  H=  ^i^  * 

Someone  had  laid  me  on  a  cot.  I 
knew  it  was  a  cot  because  it  felt  cotty, 
and  when  I  moved  a  little  it  gave  forth 
that  cot-like  noise  which  you  probably 
know.  Someone  had  also  tied  up  my 
head  and  dabbled  arnica  and  iodoform 
around.    I  could  smell  'em. 

My  bones  all  ached  at  once  and  my 
muscles  ached  worse  than  my  bones 
and  my  head  ached  worse  than  all  my 
muscles  and  bones  put  together.  I  re- 
membered that  there  was  a  story  some- 
where. Then  I  said:  "Jenkins  be 
blowed." 

Jenkins  was  the  gentleman  who  pre- 
sided at  the  sporting  desk  of  our  es- 
teemed contemporary,  "The  .Gazette. " 

"How  do  you  feel  now?"  asked  a 
voice,  and  I  opened  one  eye  to  per- 
ceive a  medical-looking  male  individ- 
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ual,  upon  whom  I  menatlly  laid  the 
responsibility  of  the  ban-dages  and  ar- 
nica and  iodoform,  and  a  kind  faced 
woman. 

"Sore,"  was  the  reply. 

"It  was  a  terrible  risk  for  you  to 
take,  my  boy,"  commented  the  moth- 
erly looking  woman  soothingly.  "I 
wonder  you  escape'd  with  your  life.  It 
would  be  strange  if  you  weren't  sore." 

"There's  more  than  one  way  of  feel- 
ing sore,"  I  remarked,  whereat  the 
medical-looking  male  individual  laugh- 
ed and  poked  about  my  head  in  an  in- 
quisitive fashion.  Then,  realizing  that 
I  had  not  very  graciously  answered  a 
lady  who  had  apparently  been  doing 
the  ministering  angel  act  on  my  ac- 
count, I  opened  my  other  eye  and, 
while  the  doctor  transferred  his  atten- 
tion to  my  pulse  an-d  asked  impertin- 
ent questions  about  the  state  of  my 
inner  self,  I  thanked  her  nicely  and 
requested  information.  She  told  me 
that  the  automobile  and  the  girl  had 
escaped  without  a  scratch,  the  impact 
of  my  manly  form  against  the  horse's 
head  having  caused  him  to  shy  off  at 
the  psychological  moment.  But  the 
beast  and  I  got  mixed  in  the  scuffle 
and  I  was  carried  into  this  ranch  house, 
somewhat  hors  de  combat — and  that 
isn't  meant  for  a  pun,  either — but  with 
nothing  broken. 

"And  your  friend  only  stopped  long 
enough  to  make  sure  you  weren't 
dead,"  added  the  good  lady  with  a 
touch  of  asperity  in  her  tone.  "She 
asked  us  to  get  Dr.  Brown  here,  who 
lives  on  the  next  ranch,  said  she  was 
in  a  great  hurry  and  couldn't  stop,  and 
away  she  went  at  top  speed.  I  suppose 
it  was  all  right,  but  her  conduct  seem- 
ed very  heartless  to  say  the  least." 

I  shut  my  eyes  again.  Disappoint- 
ment— a  sense  of  desolation — swept 
over  me.  She  had  left  me — like  that! 
So  fearful  of  a  scolding  from  her  prec- 
ious daddy  that  she  wouldn't  stay  un- 
til I  became  conscious  once  more. 
Honestly,  I  was  so  weak  and  miserable 
and  childish  that,  had  I  been  a  wom- 
an I  believe  I  should  have  wept.  The 
ang^uish  of  being  beaten  by  "The  Ga- 
zette" passed  away.    That  was  part 


of  the  game — and  a  man  musn't  whim- 
per if  he  loses  the  ball  on  the  five-yard 
line.  But  this — why  shucks !  I  had 
liked  that  girl ! 

For  a  long  time  I  lay  on  that  cot  bit- 
ing my  lips  for  the  pain — both  kinds — 
while  the  motherly  rancher's  wife  and 
the  doctor  went  about  with  quiet  foot- 
steps and  applied  more  evil  scented 
drugs.  After  a  while  through  sheer 
misery,  I  fell  asleep. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  I  woke 
again — woke  in  a  gradual  sort  of  a 
way  without  opening  my  eyes.  The 
pains  and  aches  were  much  less  acute, 
for  which  I  was  duly  thankful.  Then 
it  became  apparent  that  someone  was 
sitting  beside  me — mental  telepathy 
again,  I  suppose.    And  though  I  had 
not  looked,  I  knew  by  some  queer  in- 
stinct that  it  was  not  the  physician, 
nor  yet  the  orange  grower's  wife.  A 
sense  of  peace,  almost  of  happiness, 
seemed  to  possess  me.    Why  I  did  it,  j 
ask  me  not,  but  I  moved  my  hand  out-  j 
wards  and  then,  in  the  briefest  of  in-  r 
stants,  another  hand  closed  over  it —  i 
firm,  gentle,  unhesitating — and  was 
gone.    And  I  knew  and  opened  my 
eyes.    She  had  come  back. 

"Don't  judge  me  harshly,"  she  said 
in  a  quiet  voice  before  I  could  speak. 
"I  didn't  want  to  leave  you,  believe 
me ;  but  I  was  sure  you  would  be  well 
cared  for  and  knew  it  would  be  a  ter- 
rible thing  if  you  were  scooped,  and  i 

so—"  J 

My  head  popped  up  violently  from.'| 
the  pillow.  "i 

"And  so  I  deserted  you  and  run  over  ~! 
to  the  college.  The  meet  wasn't  over,  r] 
and — "  l1 

"And—"  I  could  hardly  speak,  "the| 
story—"  I 

"The  story — at  least  the  results  and  -| 
a  few  notes  on  the  most  important  hap- 
penings — was  on  the  wire,  as  you  call  'i 
it,  at  3:15.  I  was  dreadfully  afraid  of  i 
making  some  bad  mistake,  but  the  Red-  ] 
mont  College  coach,  Mr.  Sifton,  helped  i 
me  out,  so  that — "  ;| 

I  could  restrain  myself  no  longer  and 
the  "Wow!"  that  escaped   me   must  J 
have  startled  my  hostess  in  the  other  s 
room.  -4 


"Really,  I  diux,t  know  you  were  here,  and— 


"Sh-h!"  the  girl  warned  me,  laugh- 
ingly. "Don't  be  violent.  I  stayed 
through  the  whole  meet  and  got  a  lot 
of  pointers  from  Mr.  Sifton,  for  it 
seemed  to  me  that  you  would  rather 
have  some  first-hand  information  for 
your  story  tomorrow  than  merely  the 
accounts  of  the  morning  papers." 


And  then  I  did  seize  her  hand  in 
earnest. 

"You  are  the  girl  of  girls !"  I  cried. 
"Oh,  what  a  newspaper  woman  was 
lost  when  you  took  to  bookkeeping! 
Can  I  ever,  by  any  possible  means,  ex- 
press to  you  a  tenth  part  of  the  grati- 
tude—" 
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'"Don't  talk  of  gratitude  towards  me," 
she  interrupted  quickly, 

"Pshaw,"  I  said,  "that  doesn't  lessen 
my  debt  to  you  in  the  least.  Remember 
that  I  dragged  you  into  the  danger." 

"You  did  nothing  of  the  sort,"  she 
insisted.    "It  was  my  own  fault." 

"'Probably  your  father  won't  think  so. 
Wait  till  he  catches  me — " 

"Oh,  you  see,  I  went  home  right  after 
the  meet  to  arrange  things  for  you.  1 
told  father  about  it  and  he  scolded  me  for 
ten  minutes  or  so,  then  he  took  me  in  his 
arms  and  declared  that  I  was  a  brick, 
though  a  naughty  brick.  For,  although 
daddy  imposes  a  rigorous  rule  on  me,  he 
is  perfectly  delighted  when  I  outwit  him 
and  go  oft  on  some  madcap  prank.  But 
if  he  catches  me  in  the  act,  he  at  once 
becomes  very  stern  and  lectures  me 
severely.  When  I  told  him  of  your  cour- 
age he  vowed  you  were  a  plucky  young 


fellow  and  that  he'd  like  to  know  you. 
So,  if  you  feel  well  enough  to  travel,  you 
Vv'ill  go  home  with  me  this  evening,  stay 
at  our  house  all  night,  and  in  the  morning 
I'll  drive  you  around  the  country  in 
daddy's  auto.  Then — " 

"But  I  must  be  at  work  tomorrow." 

"Oh,  no  you  mustn't.  I  called  your 
managing  editor  up  on  the  long-distance 
telephone  and  told  him  all  about  it,  and 
he  said  that  if  you  would  send  in  the  rest 
of  your  track  story  on  the  morning  train 
he  would  see  that  the  remainder  of  your 
.  department  was  taken  care  of.  So  you'll 
have  a  whole  day  to  spend  in  Redmont 
without  a  care  to  worr}'  you.  Now,  do 
accept  our  invitation,  won't  you?" 

Would  I  ?  I  sat  bolt  upright  on  the  cot, 
disregarding  the  protest  of  my  bruised 
muscles  and  pulled  the  redolent  bandage 
from  my  btmiped  head. 

As  previously  stated,  I  like  that  girl. 


Strawberry  Confession 

By  Z.  Munson 


"I  thought  I  told  you  not  to  run 
over  that  strawberry  bed,  young  man?" 

Grandpa  Taylor  eyed  the  culprit.  Tom- 
my Taylor,  aged  four,  quite  severely,  and 
his  voice  took  on  an  irritating  twang 
with  its  unaccustomed  note  of  irrascibil- 
ity. 

Tommy  Taylor,  surprised,  shocked, 
said  nothing.  The  subject  was  pretty 
big;  and  then  there  were  possibilities.  He 
was  outwardly  calm,  though  his  chubby 
little  fingers  nervously  picked  a  leaf  to 
pieces.  He  contemplated  the  strawberry 
bed  meditatively,  as  if  framing  a  defense, 
and  then  looked  askance  at  his  grand- 
father, who  stood,  leaning  on  his  hoe, 
patiently  waiting  an  answer. 

Disconcerted  at  the  sudden  lack  of  sym- 
pathy encountered,  he  dropped  his  eyes 
and  intently  studied  the  fragment  of  a 
leaf  his  fingers  held.  His  flat,  wide- 
brimm.ed  hat  of  soft  straw  covered  com- 
pletely his  face,  and  almost  reached  down 
to  meet  the  little  red  coat  that  was  tightly 
buttoned  up  to  the  neck. 

Grandpa  Taylor,  insistent,  spoke  again  : 
"Why  did  you  run  over  that  strawberry 
bed  after  I 'told  you  not  to?" 


"I  didden,"  answered  Tommy,  vali- 
antly, with  sudden  desperate  resolve, 
though  he  carefully  avoided  the  searching 
gaze. 

"Whose  tracks  are  those?"  asked 
Grandpa,  pointing  with  the  hoe  handle  to 
tiny  soft-sole  imprints  and  trampled 
plants. 

"I — don't — know.''  It  was  a  half- 
hearted little  reply,  scarcely  audible,  but 
it  was  bravely  said.  In  his  baby  philoso- 
phy Tommy  felt  he  could  not  retreat. 

Grandpa  surveyed  him  in  silence,  and 
Tommy  shrank  into  himself,  more,  with 
every  minute.  He  became,  unconsciously, 
a  forlorn  little  figure,  crushed  with 
thoughts  of  paradise  lost. 

Finally  Grandpa  spoke :  "I  expect 
you'd  better  run  along  home  now  to  your 
mother,  and  play  on  your  own  side  of 
the  lot  until  you  learn  to  not  run  over 
'  the  strawberry  bed  and  the  garden." 

For  a  minute  it  seemed  that  Tommy 
had  an  answer,  but  the  words  would  not 
come.  He  looked  at  his  grandpa  in  un- 
certain wonderment.  Then  he  blinked 
his  eyes  rapidly  and  moistened  his  lips 
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seeking  new  courage.  The  thought  of 
conscious  wrong  was  silenced  in  this  new 
feeling  of  strangeness.  "Grandpa"  sel- 
dom spoke  sternly  to  anyone,  and  weren't 
they  the  jolly  good  comrades  of  a  long 
summer,  with  never  a  secret  from  each 
other? 

It.  was  perplexing,  this  sudden  rude 
severing  of  the  bond  that  bound  them 
closely.  Tommy's  gaze  swept  the  trees, 
the  houses,  the  garden,  and  then  re- 
turned slowly  to  Grandpa.  Everything 
looked  the  same — but  Grandpa  suddenly 
was  different. 

He  shifted  from  one  foot  to  the  other 
anxiously,  and  then,  without  a  word, 
turned  and  followed  the  path  by  the  grape 
arbor  to  his  mother's  kitchen  door.  He 
went  slowly,  subdued,  but  as  yet  unwill- 
ing to  take  refuge  in  tears.  Searching 
for  discarded  toys  in  his  own  backyard 
he  was  soon  ostensibly  most  industriously 
concerned  in  intricate  construction 
work  under  the  old  plum  tree. 

The  Taylors,  senior,  and  the  Taylors, 
junior,  lived  side  by  side,  in  the  aristo- 
cratic precinct  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
where  grow  the  old  pines  and  the  majes- 
tic elms.  A  stretch  of  lawn  in  front,  and 
a  big  garden  spot  at  the  rear,  with  its 
small-fruit  plots,  separated  the  two 
homes. 

Tommy's  tether  was  limited  to  the 
fence  that  enclosed  both  places  and  his 
was  the  freedom  of  every  nook  and  cor- 
ner of  the  big,  well-kept,  artistically  ar- 
ranged yard. 

He  dearly  loved  to  patter  around  after 
Grandpa,  whose  only  "Grand  Boy"  he 
was,  and  only  the  insistent  demands  of 
"Mudder"  to  help  pot  the  geraniums,  or 
pick  the  new  crop  of  gourds,  could  wean 
him  away  from  the  duties  of  digging,  and 
hoeing,  and  raking,  with  grandpa. 

Grandpa  kept  the  spectre  of  decUning 
health  successfully  at  bay  with  his  daily 
routine  of  floriculture,  horticulture  and 
gardening,  and  took  great  pride  in  his 
success  as  a  grower.  But  with  the  steady 
companionship  of  Tommy  Taylor  this 
summer  his  interests  had  become  more 
diversified,  and  occasionally  his  love  for 
the  boy,  and  his  pride  in  the  garden,  met 
head-on  in  a  narrow  lane. 


It  was  on  occasions  of  this  kind  that 
Tommy  sensed  the  new  note  in  Grand- 
pa's voice,  and  wondered.  In  every  other 
dilemma,  where  Mudder  and  Daddy  were 
concerned,  there  were  always  mitigating 
circumstances  offered  to  ameliorate  and 
soften  the  harshness  of  correction.  When 
things  were  going  sadly  wrong,  it  was 
not  as  if  dire  catastrophes  impended. 
Rather,  the  fault  was  shouldered  by  all 
three,  in  one  big  jolly  moment  of  sweet 
forgiveness  and  new  endeavor,  and  Tom- 
my came  out  of  it  with  plumes  waving 
and  courage  fortified.  - 

Now  the  plumes  drooped,  wilted  to  the 
dust,  and  Tommy  wondered,  and  stifled 
his  pain.  His  courage  sank  to  low  ebb, 
his  little  thoughts  were  troubled  and  dis- 
quieting. And  then,  from  out  of  the 
maze  and  disconnected  jumble,  there 
came  that  purely  human  feeling  of  re- 
sentment, slowly  increasing.  He  had 
been  ill-used,  and  forgiveness  for  "Grand- 
pa" might  hover  in  the  offing,  unbidden, 
until  doomsday,  for  all  of  him.  He  felt 
the  need  of  petting,  but  stubbornly  re- 
fused to  yield  to  the  sweet  solace  of  a  cry 
on  Mudder's  lap  or  a  straightening  out 
now,  of  the  difficulty  with  Grandpa. 

Another  day  dawned.  From  his  vant- 
age ground  under  the  old  .plum  tree,  he 
watched  covertly,  the  gardening  going  on 
across  the  lot,  and  himself  spaded  many 
miniature  flower  beds  in  which  he  planted 
many  make-believe  flowers  of  gorgeous 
pattern  and  prodigious  growing  proclivi- 
ties.  But  he  was  not  content. 

The  day  passed.  No  sign  of  relenting 
came  from  the  grim,  white-haired  figure 
that  patiently  trimmed  and  cultivated  in 
the  big  garden.  The  little  boy  ceased 
his  digging  often  and  looked  over  expect- 
antly. But  no  call  came.  Sometimes  he 
sighed,  troubled  anew.  Then  the  solace 
of  offended  dignity  and  deep  resentment 
would  creep  in,  and  resolutely  he  ban- 
ished haunting  memories. 

Once  he  strayed  over  to  the  other  lot 
and  stood  close  to  the  old  man. 

Tremulously  he  asked :  "Gran'pa,  want 
me  to  help  you?" 

"No,"  was  the  discouraging  answer, 
and  Grandpa  pursued  his  work  in  a  si- 
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lence  that  weighted  heavily  the  little  fel- 
low's soul. 

"Gran'pa?" 

"Yes." 

"I  know  how  to  make  a  swing  for  the 
grape  arbor." 

"Yes,"  Grandpa  continued  unrespon- 
sive. 

"Mildred  and  me  is  goin'  to  make  a 
swing,  really." 

Grandpa  only  grunted  in  reply,  hoeing 
steadily. 

Sorrowfully,  yet  brave  to  the  last,  the 
child  withdrew  the  olive  branch  and 
slowly  retraced  his  steps  to  his  own  plum 
tree,  where  he  tried  ag:nu  to  interest  nim- 
self  in  his  own  affairs.  But  it  was  sad 
and  weary  work.  Every  little  while  he 
looked  wistfully  over  into  the  other  yard, 
and  il  seemed  as  if  his  cross  was  getting 
too  heavy  for  his  little  shoulders  to  carry. 
Then  would  come  the  stubborn  resent- 
ment at  the  injustice  of  Grandpa  not  un- 
derstanding. 

That  night  he  climbed  into  his  father's 
lap,  and  drawing  his  knees  up  under  his 
chin  to  better  fit  the  hollow  of  Daddy's 
arm,  he  tentatively  broached  the  subject 
that  lav  nearest  his  heart. 

"Daddv  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Gran'pa  told  me  to  stay  home." 

"He  did  ?  Well !  And  what  happened 
to  you  and  Gran'pa?" 

"Somebody  walked  on  the  strawber- 
ries." 

"Humph !  And  Grandpa  thought  it 
was  vou  ?" 

"He  asked  me." 

"And  what  did  you  tell  him?" 

"I  said  I  didden." 

"Well,  did  you?" 

"Yes."  The  little  voice  was  almost  in- 
audible, but  there  was  relief  in  the  tone. 
He  nestled  closer. 

"Did  you  tell  him  all  about  it,  after- 
ward ?" 

"No,"  came  in  a  whisper. 

"And  that's  how  you  and  Gran'pa  fell 
out?" 

"Yes."  The  little  tired  voice  was  per- 
ilously near  tears. 

"Why  didn't  vou  tell  Gran'pa  the 
truth  ?" 


"I  didden  think  so  Cjuick." 

"That's  where  the  trouble  is,  boy.  If 
you  had  told  Grandpa  just  how  it  was, 
and  promised  not  to  do  that  any  more,  he 
wouldn't  have  sent  you  home." 

"I  wanted  to  tell  him,"  Tommy  sobbed, 
the  flood-gates  now  open  and  the  tears  i 
running  down  on  Daddy's  shoulder,  "but  : 
I  cudden  find  out  how." 

"Well,  brace  up,  boy,  and  tomorrow, 
when  you  see  Grandpa  in  the  garden,  you 
go  over  and  tell  him  you're  sorry,  and 
you  won't  ever  tell  him  the  wrong  thing 
again.    Will  you  ?'' 

"Yes."  The  words  came  contentedly,  ■ 
as  if  the  load  had  been  lifted. 

Then  Daddy  told  him  a  beautiful  story  , 
about  Grandpa  when  he  had  a  lot  of  lit-  ; 
tie  boys  who  afterwards  grew  up,  and  : 
how  the  gray-haired,  silent  old  grandpa  -! 
was  lonesome  for  some  little  boy  to  play  j 
with,  and  haye  all  for  his  very  own.  j 

High  resolve  and  firm  courage  sat  ^ 
steadfastly  on  Tommy  Taylor's  brow  the  j 
next  morning.  Breakfast  was  a  slow  ^ 
meal.  Eagerly  he  watched  at  the  window  1 
for  the  first  appearance  of  Grandpa  at  ■ 
work.  Finally  he  espied  him,  and  as  fast  l 
as  his  little  legs  could  carry  him  he  scur-  ;-| 
ried  across  the  lot. 

"Gran'pa?" 

"Yes."  J 
"I  runned  over  the  strawberries  that . : 
time."  ■ 

Grandpa  smiled  indulgently.  -1 
"What's  that,  boy?"  i| 
"An'  I  didden  tell  you  the  right  thing."  | 
He  faltered  a  little,  but  kept  on  bravely/^ 
"An'  I  won't  do  it  any  more.    I  will  tell  2 
you  jes'  how  it  was  every  time." 

Tremblingly  Tom.my  awaited  the  ver-^i 
diet,  and  almost,  he  was  the  first  to  feel  ] 
the  great  wave  of  tenderness  that  rushed  ; 
over  the  old  man  and  dimmed  the  eye  J 
with  a  happy  light  that  moistened.  g 

Grandpa  Taylor  picked  the  eager-faced  J 
little  fellow  up  and  swung  him  to  his  1 
shoulder  without  another  word,  and  to-  1 
gether  they  went  to  the  old  barrel-stave  J 
hammock  that  hung  under  the  pines,  and  | 
there  in  the  freshness  of  morning  and  the  ] 
buoyant  pleasure  of  re-established  com-.j 
panionship,  they  told  many  stories  and  J 
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laid  many  plans  of  peculiar  interest  to 
themselves  alone. 

When  Daddy  came  home  at  noon  Tom- 
my met  him  with  the  annovmcement : 

"Gran'pa  and  me  are  goin'  to  make  a 
wheelburrow,  Daddy.  Do  ycoi  know  how 
to  make  a  wheelburrow?" 

"No.  How?" 

"Well, — you  take  two  buoards,  an'  a 
saw,  an'  a  hammer,  an'  that  old  wheel 
offen  the  well,  an'  nail  them  this  way, 
an  — 


"Yes,  I  see.  And  so  you  and  Gran'pa 
have  fixed  up  your  trouble,  and  seem  to 
be  working  together  again?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Tommy,  and  then  as 
if  to  explain  fully:  "He  knowed  it  all 
the  time." 

And  "Mudder"  stood  in  the  doorway 
with  tears  and  a  glad  light  shining  in  her 
eyes,  for  she  had  suffered,  too,  with 
Tommy,  in  that  hour  of  dismal  loneli- 
ness and  keenest  grief. 


ONLY  a  few  days  before  his  death 
at  the  National  Capitol  "Fighting 
Bob"  Evans  had  this  photogfraph 
taken.     It  shows  the  naval  hero  was 
nearing  the  end  of  his  life  cruise. 


A  Modern  Marco  Polo 


By  GILSON  WILLETS 


WHAT  if  Marco  Polo,  ancient 
Iving  of  travelers,  had  lived 
in  these  days  of  floating  pal- 
aces, of  ocean  hotel?  Instead  of  mak- 
ing interminable  voyages  in  wind-de- 
pendant junks,  without  a  single  com- 
fort and  with  successive  wreckings,  he 
would  be  able  to  make  accidentless 
journeys  in  ships  each  of  which  would 
be  longer  than  the  Doge's  Palace  in 
Marco's  own  thirteenth  century  Ven- 
ice, each  wider  than  any  of  his  Vene- 
tian canals.  Had  Marco  Polo  had  our 
"liners,"  his  lifetime  of  touring  could 
have  been  accomplished  in  a  single 
year.  And  in  a  deck  suite,  with  pri- 
vate bath,  he  could  have  taken  his 
whole  family. 

Imagine  yourself,  then,  a  Marco  Po- 
lo on  such  a  vessel.  Where  would  you 
have  that  vessel  take  you?  Once, 
aboard  an  ocean  leviathan,  I  heard  a 
lady  passenger  ask  the  captain,  naive- 
ly, to  "steer  the  ship  over  to  the  hori- 
zon, please,  so  I  can  see  what  the  hori- 
zon is  like."  "With  pleasure,  ma- 
dame,"  solemnly  replied  the  captain. 
"But,  unfortunately,  madame,"  he  add- 
ed, "before  we  reach  the  horizon  we 
will  reach  Dover." 

Well,  then,  suppose  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Marco  Polo  of  today  leave  the  ship  at 
Dover,  in  Merrie  England.  That  is 
as  good  a  place  as  any  to  start  in  "do- 
ing" England.  Touring  England  and 
Scotland  today  is  made  easy  by  the 
fact  that  the  British  railways  have 
adopted  the  American  system  of  check- 
ing "luggage."  You  visit  London  first. 
There  you  see  History  in  concrete 
form.  There  is  the  Tower — you  see 
the  crown  jewels  and  the  great  dia- 
mond of  Kohinoor.  You  see  West- 
minster Abbey  and  Poets'  Corner 
therein,  where  they  have  recently  de- 
posited the  ashes  of  Sir  Henry  Irving. 

You  see  the  modern  attractions,  al- 
so. There  is  the  new  underground  rail- 


way, the  "tupenny  tube,"  built  by  an 
American,  Charles  Yerkes ;  there  is  the 
newly  v^ddened  Strand,  wherein  is  the 
book-shop  where  Theodore  Roosevelt 
first  found  the  book  entitled  "Strenu- 
ous"— a  word  he  put  into  practice  in 
after  life.  And  in  London,  too,  you  see 
the  metropolitan  life  of  our  British 
cousins,  who  eat  the  "roast  beef  of  old 
England"  that  came  from  Texas;  and 
the  peculiarities  of  a  people  who  say 
"dark"  for  "clerk"  and  who  run  the 
most  homelike  hotels  in  the  world  and 
charge  a  rate  that  seems  absurdly  low 
to  visiting  Americans. 

Through  England  you  take  the  Ca- 
thedral route  and  visit  more  fine,  old 
churches  than  Brooklyn  will  have  for 
centuries  to  come.  Or  you  go  up  the 
west  of  England,  seeing  Bath,  the  Bath 
of  the  incomparable  Bellairs;  the  Pen- 
zance of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  Pirates; 
Oxford,  where  there  are  scores  of 
American  students.  Thence  to  Scot- 
land, land  of  Hallowe'en,  playground 
of  royalty  and  shooting  paradise  of 
Americans  ;  Balmoral  Castle,  where  the 
king  annually  meets  the  clans  and 
watches  the  "hoot  mon"  games  of  the 
Scots. 

Then,  perhaps,  you  go  to  Antwerp. 
A  veteran  traveler  once  said  of  Ant- 
werp that  it  is  plumb  in  the  center  of 
the  world.  "Because,"  he  added,  "you 
can  start  from  this  chief  seaport  of 
Belgium  and  go  anywhere."  To  get 
to  Antwerp  you  sail  many  miles  up 
the  River  Shelde,  between  Belgium 
and  Holland.  On  either  side  are  real 
Don  Quixote  windmills  and  peasants 
afield  in  blue  blouses  and  wooden 
shoes  and  baloon  breeches — just  as  in 
pictures.  And  up  an-d  down  in  front 
of  Antwerp"  are  all  sorts  of  quaint 
river  craft,  even  Dutch  canal  boats 
that  are  peasant-homes  of  whole  fam-, 
ilies — again  just  as  in  pictures.  j 

From  Antwerp  you  go  to  Brussels,- 


Little  Librar}^  Trips 


Ms, 


This  road  enters  Jalapa  and  the  scene  before  you  is  not  very  different  from  the 
day  on  which  Cortez  traveled  this  way.  This  place  is  on  the  main  road  from 
the  coast  the  capital.  The  iron  bars  which  you  see  were  placed  there  to  keep 
bandits  and  lovers  out  and  sweethearts  and  wives  within.  The  bandits  are  no 
more,  but  the  bars  are  still  serviceable  for  the  last  named  purpose  since  the 
beauty  of  the  women  has  caused  Jalapa  to  be  described  as  a  part  of  paradise. 


Palm  Sunday  at  San  Angel,  a  church  building  begun  In  1615,  and  where  scenes 
like  this  were  enacted  150  years  before  the  American  revolution. 
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the  "Little  Paris,"  where  Byron  versi- 
fied "Revelry  by  Night,"  before  Wa- 
terloo. After  that  you  take  a  look  at 
Holland,  where  the  cleanest,  thirftiest, 
happiest  people  in  Europe  live,  behind 
their  dikes,  along  their  canals  and 
amid  their  windmills  and  their  vari- 
colored fields  of  poppies,  all  living  the 
"simple  life,"  under  the  youngest 
Queen" in  the  world. 

Then  to  Paris.  Plere,  even  more 
than  in  London,  you  touch  the  tangi- 
ble Past.  You  handle  the  things  Na- 
polean  handled ;  tread  the  floors  Marie 
Antoinette- trod;  climb  the  towers  of 
Notre  Dame  that  Hugo  novelized;  run 
your  finger  along  the  blade  of  the 
guillotine  that  made  France  a  repub- 
lic. You  traverse  the  merry  boule- 
vards, where  there  is  a  "green  hour," 
in  which  Parisians  sip  absinthe  at 
thousands  of  tables  on  the  sidewalks 
in  front  of  hundreds  of  cafes.  You 
drive  in  the  Bois — the  park  that  is  a 
forest.  You  walk  in  the  Champs 
Elysee,  past  the  beautiful  house  mod- 
eled after  the  Petit  Trianon,  where 
lives  the  Countess  who  was  the  pet 
daughter  of  Jay  Gould.  You  wander 
in  the  Latin  Quarter  of  Trilby  and 
Svengali,  where  no  end  of  American 
girls  and  American  young  men  live  in 
the  very  spirit  of  art.  You  shop  in 
the  Rue  de  this-or-that — where  you 
are  bewildered  by  the  myriad  exqui- 
siteness  of  trifles  to  buy  for  the  heart 
of  woman. 

After  Paris,  Berlin,  the  Kaiser's 
city,  most  imperial  of  Europe's,  capi- 
tals; or  old  Heidelberg,  where  a  duel- 
scar  on  a  student's  face  is  a  red  badge 
of  courage  ;  or  Dresden,  with  its  Royal 
Opera. and  its  thousands  of  American 
residents.  Thence  to  the  silent  places 
of  Switzerland,  above  the  clouds,  or  to 
the  paradisiacal  Riviera  and  Monte 
Carlo;  or  to  Venice,  the  Mecca  of  ar- 
tists ;  or  to  the  Constantinople  of  the 
Terrible  Turk;  or  north  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  pictures  instead  of  signs 
adorn  the  shop  fronts  to  tell  what  may 
be  bought  within — because  the  mass  of 
the  people  cannot  read. 

All  of  which  is  directly  in  the  beat- 
en track,  the    well-worn   road   of  the 


tourist.  I  cite  all  that  "grand  tour'" 
of  Europe  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
you  can  travel  a  lifetime  in  Europe,. 
ahvays  on  railways,  always  with  a 
guide-book,  and  still  not  see  the  half 
of  what  there  is  to  see.  With  all  that 
touring,  you  will  not  see  the  really 
typical.  To  see  the  truly  typical  life 
of  various  peoples  you  must  go  to 
places  not  reached  by  the  railway  or 
the  guide-book.  You  must  leave  your 
comfortable  sleeping-car  and  throw 
away  your  Baedecker.  So,  as  I  am  to 
tell  you  of  really  typical  scenes  in  the 
daily  life  of  various  peoples,  I  ask  you 
to  share  with  me  some  of  the  slight 
discomforts  of  travel  off  the  railway 
in  strange  lands,  and  witness  some  of 
the  strange  customs  which  the  rank 
and  file  of  tourists  miss. 

I  might  tell  of  houses  in  Venzuela 
that  are  built  of  steel,  wherein  people 
pass  their  days  and  nights  in  fear  of 
earthquakes,  though  the  steel  houses 
are  earthquake-proof.  I  might  tell  of 
the  people  who  live  in  the  salt  mines 
of  Austria,  people  who  pass  their 
whole  lives  undergound,  not  even 
coming  up  to  sleep.  I  might  tell  of 
the  Comprachicos,  a  people  who  live 
not  far  from  Paris,  and  who  are  de- 
scendants of  generations  of  profession- 
al manufacturers  of  beggars,  who 
make  beggars  of  children  by  maiming 
them  for  life  when  they  are  infants.  I 
might  tell  of  weddings  that  take  place 
in  boats  in  Norway.  I  might  tell  of 
funerals  in  Cuba  that  are  more  gor- 
geous, as  a  cortege,  than  a  circus  pa- 
rade. I  might  tell  of  villages  in  Swed- 
en where  the  inhabitants  sing  all  the 
time.  I  might  tell  of  Lapps  who  make 
the  most  wonderful  knives  in  the 
world,  knives  which  the  initiated  can 
read  just  as  we  read  books.  I  might 
tell  of  whole  villages  in  the  islands  of 
the  West  Indies  where  the  people  have 
never  seen  money  and  never  heard  of 
money.  . 

But  I  must  be  content  to  assure  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Marco  Polo  of  today  that  all 
foreign  lands,  and  even  our  own  coun- 
try, are  full  of  scenes  that  are  won- 
derful and  yet  typical — off  the  rail- 
road. 
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HEAVEN  forbid  that  I  should 
have  to  stand  good  for  any  of 
Hy's  stories !  Still,  some  of 
vvhat  I  considered  his  most  outrageous 
lies  afterward  received  strong  and  un- 
expected confirmation.  For  instance,  the 
manner  in  which  he  earned  his  sobriquet 
of  "Hydraulic"  Smith  I  thought  was 
pure  fable,  but  no  less  a  man  than  his 
former  employer  said  that  it  was  fact 
in  every  essential.  Smith  grot  his  front 
name  while  working  in  a  big  hydraulic 
camp  in  Idaho.  He  was  nozzleman.  One 
day  in  an  unusually  merry  mood  he 
turned  the  monitor  loose  on  a  crowd  of 
Chinamen  who  were  working  over  tail- 
ings. 

"Well,'  our  boss  was  a  mighty  kind- 
hearted  man,  and  when  that  crowd  of 


spitting,  foaming,  gargling,  gobbling 
Chinamen  went  to  him  and  begun  to 
pour  out  their  troubles  like  several  packs 
of  firecrackers  going  off  to  oncet,  waving 
all  the  arms  and  legs  I  hadn't  knocked 
out  of  commission,  he  was  het  up  con- 
siderable. He  never  waited  to  hear  my 
side  of  the  story,  but  just  rolled  up  his 
pants  and  waded  into  me  up  to  the 
hocks ;  he  read  me  my  pedigree  from 
Adam's  wife's  sister  down  to  now,  and 
there  wasn't  a  respectable  person  in  it, 
according  to  him. 

"I  didn't  like  it,  and  I  made  a  swipe 
for  him  with  a  shovel ;  but  he  was  too 
soople  for  me,  and  of  all  the  lickings  I 
ever  got,  that  is  the  one  I  don't  want  to 
remember  the  most.  He  did  a  sort  of 
double-shuffle    fandango  on  my  back. 
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while  he  brought  my  legs  into  the  argu- 
ment with  a  sluice  rake. 

"When  he  asked  me  if  I  had  had 
enough,  I  told  him  I  thought  it  would  do 
for  the  present,  because,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  all  I  had  more  than  enough  was 
money  in  the  bank,  I  wouldn't  have  done 
no  more  work  for  the  rest  of  my  days. 

"So  then  he  calls  me  up  and  gives  me 
my  time,  and  I  must  say  he  treated  me 
square  when  he  said  good-bye. 

"  'You're  the  best  darn  man  on  a  moni- 
tor lever  that  I  ever  did  see,'  says  he, 
'but  anywheres  else  you're  the  foolest 
combine  of  small  boy  and  daredevil,  and 
some  other  queer  thing  that  I  don't  seem 
to  be  able  to  find  a  name  for,  that  ever 
cumbered  this  earth.  Now,  get  the  — ' — 
out  of  this,  and  good  luck  to  you.' 

"Well,  the  boys  labeled  me  Hydraulic 
Smith  from  that  on,  and  I  went  pros- 
pecting. Took  up  with  a  fellow  named 
Agamemnon  G.  Jones.  Aggy  was  a  big, 
fine-looking  man,  with  a  chest  like  a  dry 
goods  box  and  a  set  of  whiskers  that 
would  start  him  in  business  anywhere. 
They  were  the  upstandingest,  noblest, 
straightforwardest  outfit  of  whiskers  I 
most  ever  saw,  and  how  they  come  to 
grow  on  Ag  is  a  mystery ;  but  they  stood 
him  in  many  a  dollar,  I  tell  you  that ! 

"He  was  a  man  of  pretty  considerable 
education  in  some  ways,  and  he  could 
make  you  believe  that  today  was  last 
Thursday  a  week  ago  if  you  weren't  on 
to  him.  At  this  time  he  was  kind  of 
under  a  cloud,  like  myself,  and  the  way 
it  come  about  was  this : 

"He  started  an  assay  office  when  he 
first  struck  the  gulch,  and  he  used  to 
bring  in  results  according  to  the  looks 
of  the  customer.  If  the  man  looked  ten- 
der around  the  feet  Aggy'd  knock  it  to 
him,  and  probably  the  shave-tail  would 
be  so  pleased  that  he  would  fork  out 
an  extra  ten ;  but  if  he  was  plainly  vent- 
ed as  one  of  the  boys  there  would  be 
just  enough  pay  in  the  return  to  encour- 
age him. 

"Next  he  took  up  engineering.  He  hit 
a  blame  good  job  on  Castle  Creek  in 
the  Black  Hills.  The  people  wanted  to 
turn  the  creek  through  a  tunnel,  so  that 
they  could  work  the  bed,  and  at  this  point 


it  was  rather  an  easy  business.  The 
stream  made  a  'U'  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  long,  the  bottom  prong  being 
at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below 
the  water  level  on  the  top  one — a  smash- 
ing good  fall — so  Aggy  started  in  on  the 
down  side  to  bore  the  hole  up. 

"Well,  everything  went  lovely.  He'd 
come  around  with  his  plans  and  speci- 
fications twice  a  day,  and  draw  his  hun- 
dred once  a  week  regular  for  his  great 
labors.  At  last,  however,  the  shift-boss 
said  they  must  be  getting  pretty  near 
water ;  he  could  hear  it  roar  through  the 
face  of  the  tunnel,  he  said.  But  Aggy 
told  him  not  to  be  alarmed ;  he  had  it  all 
worked  out,  and  they  weren't  within  for- 
ty foot  of  breaking  through. 

"So  at  it  they  went  again,  as  cheerful 
as  could  be,  and  the  next  news  they  got, 
down  comes  the  face,  and  they  were  be- 
ing piped  through  four  hundred  foot  of 
black,  dark  tunnel,  trying  to  guess  what 
was  up,  bumping  and  banging  against  the 
walls  and  the  whole  of  Castle  Creek  on 
top  of  them. 

"My  Chinamen  weren't  a  circum- 
stance. Aggy  said  they  boiled  out  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  tunnel  where  he 
was  standing,  so  fast  he  couldn't  recog- 
nize them,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  three 
or  four  of  'em  were  washed  a  mile  down 
creek  before  they  could  make  land. 

"Aggy  gathered  that  it  was  time  to 
move  again,  so  he  pulled  back  for  Idaho. 
There  wasn't  anybody  really  drowned, 
except  old  Tom  Olley,    a  cousin-Jack, 
whose  only  amusement  in  life  was  to 
wear  out  his  pants  laying  low  for  cinches 
in  the  stud-poker  game,  and  you  couldn't 
rightly  say  he  was  any  loss  to  the  com- 
munity.   So  Aggy  used  to  regret  some- 
times that  he  hadn't  stayed  to  face  the  i 
music.    They  might  have  played  horse  | 
with  him  for  awhile,  but  'twould  soon  ' '] 
have  blown  over — miners  not  being  re-  .| 
vengeful  by  nature — and  he  was  to  have  ^ 
had  an  eighth  interest,  besides  his  sal- 
ary, if  the  thing  was  a  success. 

"But  there  was  no  good  of  crying  over  | 
spilt  milk,  and  us  two  went  prospect-  m 
ing.  I 
"We  located  for  a  permanent  stand  .| 
down  on  Frenchman's  Creek,  near  where  J 
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three  of  Cap'  Ally's  greaser  sheep  herd- 
ers had  their  camp.  They  did  our  hunt- 
ing for  us,  and  as  there  was  nobody  but 
them  around,  and  they  were  the  peace- 
fullest  people  in  the  world,  we  didn't  feel 
the  need  of  any  gun  except  Ag's  old 
six-shooter.  That  was  the  cussedest  ma- 
chine that  ever  got  invented  by  man. 
When  you  pulled  her  oft  she'd  spit  fire 
in  all  directions,  filling  the  crotch  of 
your  hand  with  powder  burns,  and  some- 
times two  or  three  of  the  loads  would 
go  off  at  once,  when  she'd  kick  like  a 
Texas  steer.  There  was  much  talk  of 
bear  around,  and  we  were  always  going 
to  buy  a  real  gun,  some  day,  but  we 
never  got  at  it. 

"Well,  we  prospered  pretty  well,  con- 
sidering how  little  we  worked.  A  large 
part  of  the  time  was  taken  up  with  play- 
ing monte  with  the  herders,  and  still 
more  in  arguing  questions  about  reli- 
gion and  things  like  that;  but  we  had  a 
decent  cabin  built — with  the  kind  assist- 
ance of  the  herders — and  as  we  struck 
a  rich  little  streak  that  run  out  ten  dol- 
lars per  man  a  day  with  no  trouble  at 
all,  we  were  in  clover. 

"At  last  our  stock  of  grub  ran  low, 
and  Jones  slid  up  to  Salmon  City  to  load 
up  again.  It  was  quite  a  trip,  and  as  I 
didn't  think  it  was  square  to  work  while 
Aggy  was  away,  I  took  up  with  the  herd- 
ers. They  were  the  decentest  'folk  I 
ever  struck.  Play  a  little  music  on  the 
guitar,  sing  songs  that  always  wound 
up  just  where  a  white  man's  songs  would 
begin,  and  tell  stories  and  smoke  cigar- 
ettes— that  was  the  layout  for  them.  Old 
Cap'  Allys  was  a  Christian,  and  he 
wouldn't  let  a  man  herd  sheep  all  by 
himself — surest  way  to  get  crazy  that 
ever  was  invented — so  he  sent  the  boys 
out  three  in  a  bunch. 

"Those  fellers  had  the  darndest  lot 
of  fairy  tales  I  ever  did  hear.  And 
superstitious!  Great  Jupiter!  Any  lit- 
tle blame  thing  that  happened  meant 
something:  this  thing  was  good  luck; 
that  meant  bad,  and  if  you  tried  to  josh 
them  out  of  it,  they'd  shake  their  heads 
and  look  at  you  as  if  they  thought  you 
.weren't  truly  religious. 

"One  of  their  yarns  was  about  EI 


Diablo  de  Fuego,  'The  Devil  of  Fire,' 
which  Miguel  said  ran  in  his  family. 
Seems  that  when  anything  wrong  was 
about  to  happen,  this  blazing,  ripping 
monster  showed  up  as  a  warning.  I 
told  Mee  that  I  thought  the  monster 
was  misfortune  enough,  without  any- 
thing else,  but  he  was  scandalized. 

■■''Psstl'  says  he.  'Do  not  spik  sooch 
t'eeng  as  dthat  I  Ay,  di  mi !  Jesu-Ma- 
ria  mi  Cristo !  Jesu,  muy  dolce  y  po- 
quito!  Dthat  mek  heem  arrrrrive  dthat 
eenstant,  eef  djoo  spik  weez  dees- 
rrreespeck !' 

"  'All  right,  Mee,'  says  I.  'We'll'  let 
her  go  at  that— todo  el  mismo  por  mi, 
sabe?    But  how's  the  bear  crop?' 

"  'Ay,  cara  I  Is  plenty  goddam  ba-are !' 
says  Pepe.  'Keel  three — four  ship  las' 
nigh !  That  mek  that  two  mus'  seet 
oop  for  watch,  an'  all  ship  mus'  be  in 
close-corrrrallU !  I  speet  on  the  soul  of 
that  ba-are!' 

"Gad !  that  wasn't  cheerful  news  a 
little  bit.  If  there's  anything  in  this 
world  I  more  than  don't  like,  it's  a  bear 
— he's  so  darn  big  and  strong  and  un- 
reasonable, and  unless  you  can  catch 
him  sitting,  you  can  pump  lead  into  him 
until  you're  black  in  the  face,  and  it's 
all  one  to  him.  Well,  I  thought  I  might 
as  well  camp  with  the  herders  until 
Aggy  came  back. 

"When  he  did  show  up  he  was  rather 
under  the  influence  of  strong  drink,  and 
from  the  looks  of  the  wagon  he'd  brought 
with  him,  I  should  say  he'd  bought  about 
everything  that  was  movable  in  Salmon 
City.  I  ain't  easily  astonished,  but  I 
must  admit  that  some  of  the  truck  got 
the  best  of  me.  I  kept  asking,  'What  in 
 is  this,  Ag?'  and  he  always  an- 
swered, 'Ask  the  driver.'  Well,  now, 
if  there  was  any  choice  between  the 
two,  the  driver  was  drunker  than  Aggy, 
so  you  can  imagine  what  a  lot  of  satis- 
faction I  got.  There  was  one  thing  that 
I  simply  couldn't  make  head  nor  tail  of, 
and  I  stayed  with  him  until  I  got  an  an- 
swer on  that. 

"  'Why,  it's  an  alcohol  cooking  stove,' 
says  he,  'great  medicine — no  trouble  to 
cook  now  at  all.  Just  light  her,'  says 
he,  waving  his  hand,  'and  whoop!  away 
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she  goes  !  Where's  that  can  of  alcohol  ? 
Here  she  is !    Have  a  drink,  Hy  ?' 

"I  took  a  small  swig  of  it  in  a  little 
water  to  please  him,  but  there  weren't 
stimilants  enough  in  the  country  to  raise 
my  spirits  that  night.  I  put  all  the  plun- 
der that  I  could  lift  up  in  the  cock-loft, 
and  the  rest  I  left  sitting  around. 

"  'I  don't  exactly  know  where  you 
fellers  are  going  to  sleep,'  says  I,  trying 
to  be  sourcastic.  'Pity  you  didn't  order 
a  folding  bed,  Ag.' 

"'I  did,'  says  he. 

"  'A  folding  bed  ?'  I  repeats,  not  be- 
lieving my  ears. 

"  'And  a  piano,'  says  he.  'What  is 
home  without  a  piano  ?  Answer :  It's 
a  place  that  can't  hold  the  forte — dam 
good  joke — keno — go  up  to  the  head, 
Jones.' 

"  'Well,'  says  I,  after  some  other 
things,  'who's  going  to  pay  for  all  this  ?'' 

"  'God  knows,'  says  he,  waving  his 
^and  again.  'Good  night !'  and  with 
that  he  fell  down  between  a  new  bureau 
and  a  patent  portable  blacksmith's 
fprge,  and,  putting  his  head  on  a  con- 
certina, went  sound  asleep. 

"I  couldn't  follow  suit  for  some  time ; 
it's  'one  thing  to  come  home  full  of 
budge  and  animal  spirits  yourself,  and 
it's  quite  different  to  have  your  pardner 
work  it  on  you.  At  last,  however,  I 
concluded  it  would  be  all  the  same  the 
next  century,  and  turned  in,  but  I  was 
so  rattled  that  I  forgot  the  bears,  and 
didn't  lock  up  with  the  usual  care. 

"It  must  have  been  about  2  in  the 
morning  when  I  woke  all  in  a  tremble. 
I  had  the  feeling  that  things  were  away 
off,  but  I  couldn't  place  what  was  the 
matter,  until  I  looked  at  the  square  of 
moonlight  on  the  floor  that  came 
through  the  window,  and  I  was  near  to 
screech  like  a  tomcat,  for  there  was  a 
monstrous  black  shadow  bobbing  back 
and  forth  in  the  patch  of  light.  I  drew 
on  my  bank  for  all  the  sand  I  had  and 
raised  my  eyes.  By  all  the  Mormon 
gods !  My  heart  fairly  knocked  my 
ribs  loose.  Nicely  framed  in  the  win- 
dow was  the  head  of  a  grizzly,  and  I'll 
take  my  oath  it  wasn't  over  a  size 
smaller  than  a  beer  barrel. 


"  'Now,'  thinks  I,  'if  I  can  only  get 
that  gun  before  he  sees  me,  and  if  the 
cussed  thing  will  only  do  the  right  thing 
by  me  this  once !' 

''So  out  I  steps,  and  the  first  rattle 
out  of  the  box  I  stumbled  on  a  few 
dozen  of  the  purchases  Ag  had  brought 
home,  and  down  them  and  me  came  like 
an  earthquake.  It  scart  the  bear  so  he 
drew  back ;  no  use  trying  to  work  a 
sneak  now.  I  jumped  for  the  holster, 
unlimbered,  and  turned  the  gun  loose 
for  general  results.  I  guess  every  load 
•went  ofif,  from  the  noise,  and  she  flew 
out  of  my  hand  and  vanished  behind 
me.  Lord!  The  place  was  full  of 
smoke  and  the  plunder  that  was  scat- 
tered around  so  you  could  neither  see 
nor  walk,  and  that  bear  was  swatting 
the  door  in  a  fashion  that  showed  he 
was  going  to  give  us  a  call  any  old  how, 
and  I  was  plumb  distracted — for  the  life 
of  me  I  didn't  know  what  to  do. 

"'Don't  make  such  a  damn  noise!' 
growls  Aggy. 

"'You'd  better  get  out  of  that!'  I 
yells.  'You'll  get  noise  enough  in  a 
minute !'  But  he  didn't  pay  the  least 
attention. 

"Just  before  the  door  went  down  I 
broke  for  the  cock-loft;  it  was  the  only 
spot  that  seemed  to  hold  the  teeniest 
bit  of  safety.  I  dim  up  the  wall  like  a 
hopper-grass,  but  I  had  no  more  than 
made  it  when  my  friend  was  in  the 
house.  'Twas  me  he  wanted  to  see,  too, 
apparently;  for  he  never  noted  any- 
thing else,  but  headed  straight  for  the' 
loft.  I  had  kind  of  hoped  the  other  two 
would  amuse  him  for  a  while,  but  it 
wasn't  to  be.  With  the  door  down,  the 
moonlight  streamed  in  so  it  was  most 
as  light  as  day. 

"  'Keep  your  big  feet  oflF  me !'  says 
Ag,  very  indignant,  as  the  bear  walked 
on  him.  It's  a  great  thing  not  to  know 
who  you're  talking  to  sometimes. 

"Well,  brother  bear  upends  himself, 
and  reaches  for  the  loft.  He  could  just 
nicely  hook  his  front  toenails  on  the 
board,  and  when  I  saw  that  I  would 
liave  sold  myself  out  hide  and  hair  and 
good  will  of  the  business  extremely 
reasonable.  'Here's  where  my  esteemed 
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friend  Hydraulic  Smith  gets  piped  out,' 
I  thought,  and  I  tried  to  meet  my  finish 
like  a  man,  but  there  was  something 
about  winding  up  as  filler  for  a  dirty, 
smelly  bear  wrapper  that  took  all  the 
poetry  out  of  the  situation. 

"I  saw  that  Aggy  had  got  on  to  the 
state  of  affairs  at  last;  he  was  craw- 
ling backwards  very  cautious,  and  he 
had  a  look  of  pained  surprise  on  his 
face  that  beat  anything  I'd  ever  seen 
on  the  phiz  of  man  or  beast  before.  For 
all  I  was  so  scart  that  I  was  sweating 
icicles  I  couldn't  help  but  snicker.  How- 
somever,  at  that  moment  brother  beai* 
threw  his  weight  on  the  board  and  she 
snapped  like  a  toothpick,  and  my  merry 
smile  took  a  walk.  Lord,  I  was  in  a 
desperate  fix !  He  had  only  to  keep 
on  pulling  down  boards  to  the  last  one, 
and  then,  of  course,  I'd  come  down  with 
it. 

"Something  had  to  be  done.  I  grab- 
bed a  sack  of  flour  and  heaved  it  at 
bim;  the  sack  caught  on  a  splinter  and 
ripped,  so  beyond  covering  him  with 
powder  it  had  no  particular  result.  He 
did  stop  to  taste  the  flour,  but,  heavens, 
he  had  lots  of  time!  There  wasn't  any 
good  in  that. 

"But  as  I  reached  around  for  another 
weapon  my  hand  struck  the  can  of  al- 
cohol, and  right  then  I  had  a  genuine 
three-X  inspiration.  I  pulled  the  plug 
from  the  can  and  poured  the  spirits 
down.  The  bear  howled  murder  as  the 
stuff  ran  into  his  eyes,  and  plunking 
himself  on  his  hunkies,  he  began  to  paw 
and  scrape  it  out.  There  was  my 
chance!  I  fumbled  through  all  my 
pockets  as  fast  as  my  hand  could  travel 
— no  matches!  Then  cussing  and  pray- 
ing like  a  steam  engine,  I  tried  it  again; 
found  a  handful  in  the  first  pocket; 
dropped  most  of  'em,  being  so  nervous, 
but  scratched  what  was  left  and  chuck- 
ed 'em'  on  Mr.  Bear. 

"Great  Moses  in  the  bulrushes! 
Events  began  on  that  instant.  I've  seen 
a  cyclone  and  an  earthquake  and  a 
cloudburst  and  an  Injun  outbreak  and  a 
Democratic  convention,  but  roll  'em  into 
one  and  that  bear  would  give  'em  cards, 
spades,  big  and  little  casino,  a  stuffed 


deck  and  the  tally-board,  too,  and  then 
beat  'em  without  looking  at  his  hand. 

"I  simply  can't  begin  to  tell  you  all 
the  different  kinds  of  pure,  unadulter- 
ated hell  he  raised  with  the  stock  of 
curiosities  Aggy  had  bought  in  town. 
And  the  looks  of  him !  White  with  flour 
half  way,  spouting  flames  and  smoke, 
and  apparently  three  times  as  big  as 
he  was  when  he  started !  He  was  sonie- 
thing  before  the  people  now,  I  tell  you ! 
And  the  burning  hair  smelt  scandalous, 
and  the  way  he  ripped  and  roared  made 
the  ground  tremble. 

"When  he  finally  broke  through i  ti;e 
door  I  was  so  interested  that  T  forgot  to 
be  afraid,  and  hopped  down  to  watch 
him  go,  and  then  I  saw  the  last  act  of 
the  tragedy. 

"Miguel  had  heard  the  shor,  and, 
knowing  we  were  in  trouble,  he  was 
coming  up  the  trail  on  his  old  buck- 
skin, fairly  burning  the  earth. 

"He  rounded  a  little  dumb  of  trees 
and  came  plump  .on  my  bear,  roaring, 
foaming,  blazing,  smoking,  ripping  and 
-flying!  Well,  sir,  you  can  believe  me 
or  not,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  that  that 
cayuse  of  Mee's  jumped  right  out  from 
under  him,  and  was  half-way  up  Wil- 
kin's Hill  before  the  Mexican  touched 
the  ground.  He  was  headed  due  west, 
and  he  must  have  reached  the  coast 
the  next  day,  the  gait  he  was  traveling. 
Anyhow,  he  vanished  from  the  sight  of 
man  forever,  as  far  as  we  know. 

"Mee  sat  froze  just  as  he  had  landed, 
scart  so  there  wasn't  no  more  expres- 
sion on  his  face  than  a  punkin  pie,  and 
the  bear  hopped  right  over  the  top  of 
his  head.  Then  I  reckon  Mee  thought 
his  family  friend  had  come  for  him",  for 
he  jumped  ten  foot  in  the  air,  and 
when  he  touched  ground  it  was  in  full 
motion. 

"It's  only  fair  to  say  that  Miguel 
could  run  when  he  put  his  mind  to  it. 
'El  Infernio  esta  suelto !'  he  yells.  'San- 
tiago! Santiago!  Ten  quidado  com- 
migo  !  Madre  mia !  Salvame  !  Salva- 
me  pronto !' 

"Lord,  I  can  see  him  now,  scuttling 
over  the  fair  face  of  the  Territory  of 
Idaho  in  the  bright  moonlight  like  a 
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little  bird — chest  out;  hands  up;  head 
back;  black  hair  snapping  in  the 
breeze;  long  legs  waving  like  the 
spokes  of  a  fly- wheel,  and  yelling  for 
Santiago  to  keep  an  eye  on  him,  and 
for  his  mother  to  save  him  quick,  as 
long  as  he  was  in  sight.  And  when  he 
passed,  he  passed  out.  He  took  a  dif- 
ferent direction  from  his  horse,  so  it 
ain't  likely  they  ever  met,  but  neither 
one  of  'em  was  seen  no  more  around 
our  part  of  the  country. 

"Still,  by  and  by  there  floated  back 
to  Us  a  story  of  how  a  greaser  had  been 
chased  by  a  horrible  white  devil  that 


stood  twenty  foot  high,  with  teeth  a 
foot  long,  horns,  hoofs,  claws  and  a 
spiked  tail ;  which  traveled  jat  a  rate 
of  speed  that  made  a  streak  of  light- 
ning seem,  like  a  way-freight,  scatter- 
ing red  fire  and  brimstone  as  it  ran; 
which  chased  said  greaser  forty  miles 
over  hill  and  dale  and  gulch  and  moun- 
tain top  and  badland  district,  after  pol- 
ishing oft  his  horse  in  one  bite,  and 
finally  sank  into  the  ground  with  a  re- 
port like  a  ton  of  giant  powder. 

"And  I've  often  wondered  what  really 
become  of  that  bear." 
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PARADISE  is  the  grimly  satirical 
E.,  P.  &  W.  Railway.  '  A  strong 
name  of  a  desert  station  of  the 
spring  gushes  out  of  the  earth  in  the 
bottom  of  the  gulch,  and  the  outburst- 
ing  waters  go  trickling  down  to  extinc- 
tion over  the  rocky  bed.  The  crisp  hot 
?.ir  drinks  up  the  moisture  so  thirstily, 
the  sand  sucks  it  up  with  such  greed, 
that,  less  than  a  mile  below  its  source, 
the  faint  trickle  ends  in  a  deep  and  si- 
lent pool,  from  which  there  is  no  out- 
flow. 

Upon  that  liquid  foundation  the  town 
of  Paradise  was  built,  and,  doubtless,  in 
that  drought-stricken  land,  more  than 
one  wanderer,  coming  out  of  the  hell  of 


the  desert  upon  that  life-giving  stream, 
passing  the  moist  fluid  over  a  cracked 
and  dusty  tongue,  had  found  the  name 
appropriate  and  even  significant. 

From  the  railroad  a  long  pipe  trailed 
over  the  ground  to  the  dusty  bank,  where 
it  plunged  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
pool.  A  pump,  standing  in  a  flimsy 
board  house  on  the  right-of-way,  clank- 
ed endlessly,  and  drew  out  the  water  to 
an  overhead  tank.  Locomotives  halted 
wearily  under  the  movable  spout,  and 
tenders  were  supplied  for  the  dry  mile'i 
on  either  side. 

The  railroad  wound  away  to  the  west, 
sixty  miles  to  Washburn  Junction,  and 
wandered  deviously  through  the  north- 
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western  cattle  ranges  to  a  desolate  ter- 
minus at  Ward.  From  Ward  a  stage 
ran  to  Altamont,  170  miles  away. 
Freighters  followed  the  stage  road  down 
the  Sweetwater  to  Bitter  Creek  Canon, 
np  its  defiles  to  where  the  Stinking  Fork 
forced  an  entrance  from  the  plains, 
across  the  divide  to  Little  Bear  River, 
and  down  the  river  to  the  foothills  that 
had  to  be  climbed  to  high-seated  Alta- 
iriont,  on  the  borders  of  the  desert.  It 
V  as  a  road  with  plenty  of  water  of  an 
infinite  variety — bad,  worse,  and  worst 
— but  the  way  was  an  unceasing  up  and 
down,  wearisome  and  trying,  and  loaded 
wagons  took  six  days  to  the  trip,  and 
sometimes  more. 

Therefore,  John  Dubbs,  otherwise 
known  as  Desert  Jack,  still  held  to  the 
desert  trail.  Others  thought  it  danger- 
ous and  expressed  themselves  profanely 
over  his  folly. 

Jim  Brown,  better  known  in  the  edges 
of  the  Escondido  as  Shif'less  Jim,  came 
cut  of  the  mountains  of  East  Tennessee, 
and,  having  for  many  years  wandered 
about  the  world,  became  at  last  a  citizen 
of  Paradise.  Water  was  free  and  of 
good  quality;  the  sand  was  soft  and 
warm,  and  under  the  weight  of  the  body 
and  without  exertion,  hollowed  itself  out, 
niaking  a  most  accommodating  bed ;  the 
sky,  painted  with  stars,  was  a  gauily 
covering;  a  little  labor  provided  a  suf- 
ficiency of  whiskey  for  a  man  who  was 
not  even  ambitious  of  continual  drunk- 
enness ;  and  the  hospitality  of  the  towns- 
people rendered  starvation  reasonably 
improbable.  So  Jim  concluded  that  on 
this  earth  he  would  find  no  other  place 
so  deserving  of  its  name,  and,  much  to 
the  disgust  of  the  inhabitants,  announced 
bis  intention  of  making  it  .  his  home. 
There  he  dwelt,  year  after  year. 

In  the  course  of  time  word  was  taken 
to  the  East  Tennessee  mountains  how 
Jim  Brown  had  settled  in  'Paradise,  and 
the  report  had  it  that  he  was  even  rich, 
a  respected  citizen  of  that  new  great 
empire  of  the  Southwest.  "An  old  and 
lonely  widow,  the  energetic  mother  of 
that  degenerate  son,  living  a  life  of  soli- 
tude in  a  moist  and  shady  cove  at  the 
foot  of  a  big  knob,  bent  with  toil,  trem- 


bling with  the  palsy  of  age,  heard  the 
I  leasant  news  of  her  son,  and  her  heart 
felt  young  again,  and  she  was  sorely 
hungered  for  a  sight  of  the  face  of  her 
only  child. 

The  little  farm  that  lay  in  the  cove, 
its  few  stock  and  all  its  humble  furnish- 
ings were  sold  and  the  widow  made  her 
v/ay  to  Paradise  to  end  her  days  in  the 
sunshine  of  her  boy's  face,  to  spend  the 
golden  sunset  of  life  in  an  earthly  Eden. 

But  before  she  arrived  an  indignant 
outburst,  caused  by  the  unparalleled 
worthlessness  of  Shif'less  Jim,  had  led 
to  his  reluctant  departure  from  Paradise, 
and  he  had  gone  to  Altamont.  And  as 
the  train  went  puffing  on  its  way  and 
left  her  behind,  surrounded  by  dingy, 
stolid  faces,  wherein  were  deep-set,  uu- 
lesponsive  eyes,  it  seemed  to  her  like  the 
breaking  of  the  last  tie  that  had  held  her 
to  the  world  she  had  known.  She  gasped 
and  choked,  and  a  tear  slipped  out  and 
ran  down  her  wrinkled  cheek.  But  she 
was  a  brave  old  woman,  and  she  gulped 
down  her  sorrow,  and  held  herself 
steady,  save  for  the  shaking  of  her  pal- 
sied head,  as  she  asked  of  one  of  those 
nearest  her,  "Ain't  there  any  of  you'uns 
as  knows  my  boy  an'  kin  tell  me  where 
he  is?" 

It  was  an  cid,  old  question  in  Para- 
dise. •- 

"What's  his  name?"  inquired  Whisky 
Jake,  whom  she  had  addressed,  taking 
off  his  wide-brimmed  hat  and  standing 
before  the  widow,  his  head  gallantly 
bared  to  that  intense  and  burning  sun. 

Whisky  was  a  sturdy  old  conservative, 
who  kept  a  record  of  his  own  and  pri- 
vate dead  by  cutting  notches  in  the  stock 
of  his  gun,  a  method  of  keeping  books 
with  the  grave  which  has  fallen  into  dis- 
repute. 

"Why,  I'm  shorely  surprised  at  my- 
self," allowed  the  widow  politely,  her 
head  bobbing  about  with  mingled  palsy 
and  excitement.  "I'm  shorely  a-losin' 
of  my  wits.  It's  Jim  Brown  as  I'm  a- 
lookin'  for,  little  Jim  as  is  my  boy,  an' 
a  good  un,  too,  if  I  do  say  it,  as  hadn't 
orter." 

"Yes'm,  yes'm,"  answered  Jake;  "I 
don't  just  call  to  mind  any  sech  around 
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here.    I  can't  think  as  I  knowed  him." 

Suddenly  his  face  brightened,  he  fair- 
ly beamed  upon  the  old  woman  and  be- 
gan speaking  rapidly,  as  if  he  feared 
some  one  else  would  be  ahead  of  him 
with  the  information. 

"Oh,  I  remember  now,  m,um,"  he 
said.  "I  did  hear  as  how  his  name  was 
Jim  Brown."  Then  he  turned  to  the 
little  crowd,  so  that  all  could  share  his 

triumph.     "It's    Shif— it's    Shif  " 

The  unfortunate  nickname  stuck  in  his 
throat ;  inwardly  he  cursed  himself  for 
his  awkwardness;  the  rim  of  his  hat  re- 
volved like  a  wheel  between  his  fingers ; 
he  shuffled  his  feet  in  the  dust  of  the 
I'oad  and  the  sweat  stood  out  on  his  fore- 
head in  beady  drops. 

All  Paradise  came  to  his  rescue,  and 
without  a  disenting  voice  lied  itself  into 
the  lowest  depths  of  purgatory. 

"Why,  it's  Jim  Brown  the  lady's  ask- 
in'  afte'r,"  declared  Three  Spot.  "It's 
old  Jim,  as  we  was  all  so  proud  of,  one 
of  the  distinguished  citizens  of  Para- 
dise. Shiffly  Jim,  the  Mexicans  called 
him,  'cause  that  means  he  don't  go  back 
on  a  friend,  not  never.  Why,  Whisky, 
we're  plum  ashamed  of  ye.  Miss'  Brown, 
we're  shorelv  proud  to  know  Jim's  moth- 
er." 

The  strain  was  over,  and  the  old  wom- 
en was  no  longer  ashamed  to  cry.  Her 
rounded  shoulders,  curving  down  upon 
her  sunken  chest,  rose  and  fell  as  she 
.sobbed. 

Then  Paradise  did  itself  proud.  In 
triumphal  procession,  Mrs.  Brown  in 
the  center,  the  townsmen  streamed  to 
the  hotel.  The  best  room  was  had,  the 
belongings  of  the  unfortunate  occupant 
were  hustled  out  without  ceremony,  and 
the  widow  was  installed.  All  afternoon 
men  tramped  up  and  down  the  stairs 
and  along  the  wooden  veranda,  throng- 
ing the  approaches  and  entering  the  pres- 
ence with  a  courteous  deprecatory  grav- 
ity. One  after  another  they  listened  with 
S3'mpathetic  attention  to  wonderful  anec- 
dotes of  the  childhood  of  Shif'les  Jim. 
and  one  after  another  they  lied  unblush- 
iiigly,  telling  how  his  maturer  days  were 
the  fitting  climax  of  the  promise  of  his 
youth.    There  were  tales  of  valor,  sto- 


lies  of  munificence,  of  a  kindness  that 
was  royal  in  its  benficence,  supplying  the 
wants  of  the  unfortunate  with  a  kingly 
disregard  of  his  own  needs,  traditions 
of  financial  success,  anecdotes  illustrat- 
ing the  shrewdness  and  wit  of  the  wid- 
ow's son,  all  poured  out  with  an  enthu- 
siasm that  made  the  old  woman's  eyes 
snap  and  sparkle  and  quite  took  away  her 
breath  with  pride. 

She  became  at  home  with  those  out- 
casts. She  took  Three  Spot  Charlie  ^o 
her  motherly  heart,  and  her  soul  went 
out  to  Cherokee  Kate,  whose  occupation 
was  nameless,  and  to  Mrs.  O'Crool,  who 
kept  the  hotel  and  did  occasional  wash- 
ing for  the  rest  of  the  town.  These 
she  believed  and  declared  were  true  la- 
dies and  gentlemen.  She  declared  Whis- 
ky Jake  was  a  born  nobleman,  which  he 
v/as  not  and  never  claimed  to  be,  being 
the  soul  of  humility  when  not  crossed. 
She  took  those  lost  ones  of  Paradise  un- 
der her  wing,  and  loved  them  as  she  had 
not  thought  she  could  ever  love  any  one 
'out  her  boy  Jim. 

And  thus  it  was  that  when  John  Dubbs 
came  in  that  night  from  Altamont,  Para- 
dise held  a  consultation  in  the  shed  room 
of  the  dance  hall,  and  all  its  leading  citi- 
zens were  present.  It  was  late,  and  Mrs. 
Brown,  weary  but  happy,  was  asleep  in 
the  best  room  of  the  hotel,  a  proud  smile 
upon  her  face,  dreaming  of  her  boy.  . 

"It'll  never  do  in  the  world,"  declared 
Three  Spot.  "Some  galoot'U  be  sure  to 
tell  her,  and  then  where'U  you  be?'' 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know  whatever  to 
do,"  moaned  Whisky. 

"Why  don't  you  send  her  on  to  Alta- 
mont?" suggested  John  Dubbs. 

"I  don't  mean  it  no  ways  invidious. 
Jack,"  said  Three  Spot,  "but  of  all  the 
d — d  fool  idees  that  I  ever  heard,  that'? 
the  d — dest.  Send  her  on  there  and  let 
her  see  what  kind  of  a  d — d  skunk  that 
boy  of  hers  reely  is?   I  reckon  not." 

"I'm  clean  bewildered  at  you,  Three 
Spot,"  declared  Kate  tartly.  "You  been 
r.-wearin'  britches  as  long  as  you  have, 
an'  not  know  nothin'  about  wimmen  yet. 
Whv,  it's  plain  scandalous,  an'  nothin' 
else.'" 
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"What  d'yoLi  mean,  Kate?"  inquired 
Three  Spot  meekly. 

"That  old  woman'll  just  think  that 
boy  of  her'n  is  an  angel  of  light,  an' 
she'll  think  we've  been  mean  an'  jealous, 
an'  haven't  said  half  enough  good  things 
about  him.  She  ain't  a-goin'  back  on 
bim,  an'  him  her  boy.    Not  much.'' 

And  it  was  so  ordered,  but  when  John 
Dubbs  offered  to  take  her  across  the 
desert  in  his  freight  wagon,  there  was 
much- opposition.  Therefore  it  was  duly 
moved  and  seconded  and  unanimously 
resolved  that  she'd  go  by  way  of  Ward. 
A  subscription  was  taken  up  and  a  sum 
raised  sufficient  to  defray  her  expenses. 

Now  in  that  mass  meeting  Kate  was 
able  to  sway  the  rest  at  her  will,  but 
when  Mrs.  Brown,  longing  to  reach  that 
son  of  hers  who  had  so  justified  her 
motherly  pride,  came  to  be  in  opposition, 
then  Greek  met  Greek. 

"There's  Mr.  Dubbs."  Desert  Jack 
blushed  at  the  prefix.  "There's  Mr. 
Dubbs,"  the  widow  urged,  "he's  crossed 
the  desert  more'n  once  a  week  for  years. 
Why  can't  I  do  it  once  in  a  whole  life  ?" 

"But,  Miss'  Brown,"  Three  Spot  ob- 
jected, "it  ain't  reckoned  safe." 

"It  don't  seem  noways  skeery  when 
Mr.  Dubbs  he's  been  a-doin'  of  it  this 
long  an'  ain't  got  hurt  none." 

"It  don't  take  much  longer  to  go  round 
by  Ward." 

"Gentlemen,  it's  my  boy  I'm  a-goin' 
to  see,  an'  I'm  a-going  the  shortest 
way." 

The  obstinacy  of  a  woman  must  have 
its  own  way.  Paradise  made  prepara- 
tion as  for  an  army  departing  from  its 
base  of  supplies,  but  Jack  made  himself 
heard,  declaring  he  couldn't  carry  all 
they  were  fixing  not  if  he  dropped  his 
whole  load.  He  was  willing  to  accept  a 
bottle  of  whisky— that  might  come  in 
handy,  and  as  for  Mrs.  Brown,  she  could 
have  an  extra  keg  of  water,  not  being 
used  to  going  dry,  but  the  balance  of 
the  plunder  must  just  stay  where  it  was 

They  started  so  early  in  the  morning 
that  the  first  brightening  of  the  eastern 
sky  was  barely  perceptible.  Mrs.  Brown 
Set  in  the  driver's  seat,  beside  John 
Dubbs.    Her  eyes  snapped  and  sparkled 


vivaciously,  her  wrinkled  face  beamed 
with  pleasure.  She  looked  first  at  the 
driver,  then  out  over  the  desert.  She 
chatted  incessantly.  John,  silent  with 
the  dumbness  that  possesses  all  who  live 
in  vast  and  empty  spaces,  listened,  an- 
swering briefly,  but  his  heart  warmed  to- 
ward that  indomitable  old  woman. 

He  dropped  into  a  reverie,  and  she, 
noting  his  silence,  turned  toward  him 
and  for  a  moment  ceased  talking,  ob- 
serving him  carefully  in  the  wan  light. 

"I'm  afeerd  you'uns  ain't  a-feelin' 
well,"  she  observed  with  tender  solici- 
tude. 

"Oh,  I'm  all  right,"  asserted  John, 
rousing  himself.  "I'm  as  peert  and  fresh 
as  kin  be." 

But  the  woman  doubted.  "If  you'uns 
stomach  gits  to  hurtin',"  she  said,  "an' 
that's  what  mostly  hurts  a  man,  if 
you'uns'U  let  me  know,  I  kin  fix  up  a 
tea  as'll  sot  you  up  in  a  minit.  I've 
got  the  airbs  right  here  in  my  sack." 

"I'm  all  right,"  persisted  John.  "It's 
jest  that  I  like  to  heer  you  a-talkin'.  It 
makes  me  think  how  I  used  to  set  an' 
listen  at  home,  when  mother'd  talk  to 
me." 

They  grew  very  companionable,  those 
two,  in  the  midst  of  that  waterless  soli- 
tude. 

"I  never  seed  so  good  a  boy  as  that 
Jim  of  mine,"  prattled  the  old  woman. 

"I  right  frequent  reckoned  as  he'd 
been  an  amazin'  good  boy,"  John  an- 
swered, lying  without  a  blush. 

"I'm  curis  to  know  what  made  him 
change  off  an'  go  to  Altamont,  an'  him 
.^o  much  thought  of  in  Paradise." 

"Well,  mum,"  said  John,  with  ready 
invention,  "I've  heerd  him  say  as  how 
his  financial  interests  over  there  needed 
lookin'  after  closer'n  he  could  do  it  from 
Taradise.  Them  pesky  mines  is  all  fired 
onsartin,  an'  a  feller's  to  his  neck  in 
wealth  one  dav,  an'  the  next  he's  busted 
flat."  . 

The  driver  was  hedging  against  the 
future.  And  so  it  went  on,  one  lie  call- 
hig  for  another,  and  the  driver  cheer- 
fully answering  each  demand.  He  set 
his  jaws  together  hard,  beneath  his 
breath  he  swore  that  he  would  roast  in 
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everlasting  fire  before  he  would  give  pain 
to  that  old  woman,  who  looked  after  him 
is  if  she  had  been  his  own  mother. 

A  norther  blew  up  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  second  day.  First  the  swelter 
of  heat  became  stifling.  The  distant 
purple  slopes  swam  upon  the  undulat- 
ing waves  of  a  pallid  haze.  Sand  pil- 
lars, crooked  as  a  broken  stick,  moved 
about,  gyrating  awkwardly,  going  from 
place  to  place.  Sweat  ran  down  the 
bellies  of  the  horses,  and  between  their 
thighs  and  under  each  strap  and  band 
of  the  harness  a  lather  of  dirty  foam 
appeared. 

"I'm  skeered  of  all  this  yere,"  sud- 
denly ejaculated  Mrs.  Brown,  starting 
up  as  if  she  had  been  waked  out  of  a 
sleep. 

"  'Tain't  nothin'  but  a  little,  old,  pesky 
storm  a-comin'  up,"  John  reassured  her 
cheerfully,  though  the  sternness  of  his 
eyes  belied  the  smile  upon  his  Hps. 

"I  hope  I  ain't  brung  you'uns  no  bad 
luck,"  said  she  regretfully. 

"You  couldn't  bring  no  one  any  bad 
luck,"  replied  the  driver  affectionately. 
"I  wish  I  had  you  around  all  the  time, 
c-n'  then  I'd  have  good  luck." 

The  widow  blushed  with  pleasure. 
"I'd  just  love  to  stop  with  you'uns/'  she 
■began  timidly,  blushing  more  furiously 
than  ever. 

"You  wouldn't  love  to  stay  a  bit 
more'n  I'd  love  to  have  you,"  John  as- 
serted warmly. 

"But,  law  sakes,  there's  Jim,  an'  him 
my  own  boy,"  said  she,  covered  with 
confusion,  quaking  at  her  own  boldness. 
"[  reckon  he'll  want  me,  an'  ,1  don't 
know  as  you'uns  keer  so  mighty  much, 
anyhow." 

The  haze  rose  thicker  and  thicker, 
until  it  grew  to  be  a  great  opaque  wail, 
dividing  the  world  into  two  parts.  A 
herd  of  antelope  raced  by,  going  south ; 
but,  except  for  this,  the  desert  was 
empty,  and  its  silence  was  like  some- 
thing material,  vast  and  oppressive.  Then 
with  a  great  rush  and  howl  the  wind 
came  down  upon  them,  bursting  tu- 
multuously  out  of  the  north.  The  sand 
blew  against  them,  cutting  spitefully  into 
the  skin,  filling  their  eyes  with  dust  and 


grit,  piling  loftily  above  them  in  midair, 
until  it  shut  out  the  light  of  the  sun, 
and  the  desert  was  black,  as  if  it  had 
been  night. 

John  had  turned  his  horses  until  thev 
stood  with  their  heads  away  from  the 
blast.  He  quickly  stowed  Mrs.  Brown 
in  the  cavernous  depths  that  lay  beneath 
the  wagon  sheet,  and  busied  himself  in 
tying  down  the  loose  ends  that  flapped 
and  beat  about  so  madly  in  the  rushing 
winds.  Then,  all  having  been  made  se- 
cure, he  crawled  in  'at  the  mouth  of 
the  canvas-covered  cavern  and  gave 
cheer  to  the  widow.  He  talked  of  the 
storm,  bawling  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
striving  to  make  himself  heard  above 
the  resounding,  elemental  uproar.  But, 
most  of  all,  he  talked  to  soothe  and  cheer 
a  withered  old  woman,  who  found  cause 
for  secret  alarm  in  the  mysterious,  un- 
natural course  of  a  rainless  tempest  so 
dark  and  threatening  as  that ;  who  was 
frightened  in  that  lonesome  place  by  the 
mad  howling  of  the  wind  as  it  rushed 
along  so  gustily ;  who  found  a  source  of 
fear  in  the  everlasting  beating  of  the  sand 
as  it  flew  southward,  storm-borne,  in  the 
dust-dry,  windy  strife,  when  nature  de- 
nied the  relief  of  rain  to  the  tortured 
and  convulsed  elements.  It  was  nothing 
at  all,  John  said ;  a  nothing,  not  even 
a  trifle ;  a  thing  of  natural  and  everyday 
occurrence,  to  which  he  would  have  given 
not  a  single  thought  save  for  the  annoy- 
ance it  occasioned  to  this  lady  in  his 
charge. 

For  three  days  the  wind  blew  inces- 
santly, tearing  down  great  dunes  of  sand 
and  building  them  anew  in  other  places, 
filling  up  the  dim  desert  trail  which  was 
not  to  be  opened  up  again,  covering  the 
old,  accustomed  springs  and  the  clay 
tanks,  where  bitter  water  gathered  scant- 
ily in  pools  and  lay  from  rain  to  rain, 
burying  the  moist  draws  with  their 
coarse  grasses  which  the  half-starved 
horses  ate  so  greedily. 

During  those  long  three  days,  which 
seemed  as  if  they  would  never  end,  John 
waited  on  the  widow.  When  she  was 
dry  he  put  water  to  her  lips,  drawn  lav- 
ishly from  an  unfailing  source.  When 
she  grew  hungry  the  man  had  a  positive 
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genius  for  providing  food.  If  she  be- 
came dull  with  the  long  inaction,  he  had 
this  and  that  to  tell,  stories  of  desperate 
l-attles,  of  wild  adventures  among  Indians 
and  desperadoes,  descriptions  of  strange 
places  that  he  had  visited,  reminiscences 
of  remarkable  men  he  had  known;  and 
if  she  wearied  of  the  grave  he  developed 
a  talent  for  the  humorous  and  kept  her 
amused.  Most  of  all,  he  was  a  good 
listener,  and  could  pirovoke  .conversa- 


i 


tion.  When  she  was  sleepy  he  sat  mo- 
tionless and  silent,  statuesque  as  an  In- 
dian following  the  war  trail.  He  divined 
her  wants  as  if  by  instinct,  and  supplied 
them  without  waiting  to  have  them  made 
known.  The  widow  declared  she  was 
growing  fat  and  lazy. 

Late  the  third  day  John's  voice  failed 
him,  his  throat  was  that  choked  up  with 
sand  he  could  not  speak  above  a  whis- 
per, so  he  declared.    He  was  very  lan- 


guid, moving  weakly,  as  if  oppressed  by 
illness.  Light  had  measurably  returned 
,to  the  desert  world,  and  the  widow, 
looking  upon  his  face,  was  shocked  to 
find  it  so  worn  and  haggard. 

"Why,  Mr.  Dubbs,"  she  exclaimed, 
"whatever  is  the  matter?" 

"There  ain't  nothing  the  matter,"  de- 
clared John,  smiling  at  her  faintly. 

"Yes,  there  is,"  the  widow  asserted, 
"an'  I  want  to  know  what  it  is." 


John  laughed  heartily  at  the  idea,  and 
said  he  was  fit  as  a  fiddle,  all  but  his 
voice,  and  he  had  seen  some  people  that 
v/ould  have  been  better  off  if  they  had 
been  dumb. 

"But  there  is  something  the  matter 
with  you'uns,  John  Dub(bs,"  persisted 
the  widow,  "an'  I've  jest  got  to  know 
what  it  is." 

Then  John  surrendered  uncondition- 
ally. "Well,"  said  he,  looking  very  much 
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downcast  and  embarrassed.  "I  don't 
want  to  pester  you  none  w^ith  my  mat- 
ters, but  I  reckon  as  how  you've  done 
seen  it,  an'  it  can't  be  helped.  The  fact 
is,  all  this  waitin'  loses  me  a  whole  lot 
of  money,  an'  I'm  that  poor  it's  kept  mo 
awake  a  whole  lot." 

"You  poor  boy,"  the  old  woman  pitied 
him  openly,  "it's  jest  too  bad.  But  Jim 
he'll  make  it  up  to  you,  so  you'uns  sha'n't 
lose  nothin'.  Now,  don't  you'uns  pester 
yourself  no  more  whatever,  for  Jim  he'll 
make  it  up.''- 

"Yes,  shore,"  answered  John,  still 
smihng;  "I  declare  I'm  plum  foolish  that 
I  didn't  think  of  it,  for  Jim  he's  jest  the 
sort  that'll  never  think  nothin'  of  payin' 
me  extry." 

"Now,  don't  you  worry ;  for  Jim  he'll 
make  it  up,"  the  old  woman  repeated. 

When  the  horses  were  hitched  in  they 
were  gaunt  and  lean,  with  the  stomachs 
of  greyhounds,  and  then  Mrs.  Brown 
first  learned  that  they  must  pull  the 
wagon  to  water  before  they  could  drink. 
The  kegs  held  little  enough  for  two  hu- 
mans, so  John  Dubbs  declared.  And 
here  it  was  her  faith  in  Desert  Jack  re- 
ceived its  first  rude  shock. 

"I  declare  we  might  divide  with  them 
there  poor  critters,  an'  then  they'll  have 
little  enough,"  she  cried  out  hotly. 

But  John  Dv.bbs,  instead  of  answer- 
ing her,  sat  on  his  seat  laughing  until 
the  tears  ran  down  his  eyes,  laughing 
and  holding  his  sides  until  he  doubled 
over,  convulsed. 

"Here  we've  et  an'  drunk,  an'  drunk 
an'  et,  an'  filled  our  bellies  until  they're 
nigh  onto  bustin',  an'  them  poor  horse 
critters  ain't  had  nothin'  at  all." 

John  Dubbs  slapped  his  hand  upon 
his  knee  and  haw-hawed  out  loud,  but 
said  never  a  word. 

"I  declare  to  gracious,''  snapped  the 
widow,  "men's  poor  onery  critters  as 
I've  allers  knowed,  but  you'uns  is  about 
the  devilishest  of  tb.e  lot  as  I've  ever 
seed." 

That  night  they  made  a  dry  camp, 
and  Mrs.  Brown  was  so  affected  by  the 
•suffering  of  the  horses  she  could  not  eat, 
but  went  supperless  to  bed.  Neither  did 
she  entirely  recover  her  regard  for  the 


driver,  even  refusing  water  when  he  first 
offered  it,  but  later  taking  the  cup  from 
his  hand,  and  saying  very  solmenly : 
"I  misdoubt  if  I  ain't  judged  you'uns 
too  harshly.  We're  sinners,  the  whole 
kit  an'  bilin'  of  us,  but  we're  what  God 
made  us,  an'  I  don't  reckon  He  meant 
we  should  be  hard  on  what  He  made. 
A  man  must  be  looked  at  up  one  side 
an'  down  the  other,  an'  there's  likely  to 
be  a  heap  of  good  in  the  meanest  he 
critter  on  earth.  I  reckon  when  a  man 
gets  as  thirsty  as  you'uns  has  been  he 
just  can't  stand  to  give  up  water,  as 
he'll  maybe  need  it  for  himself  after  a 
little,  an'  I'm  reel  sorry  I  said  what  I 
did." 

John  looked  down  into  the  old  wom- 
an's face,  smiling  and  licking  his  lips 
with  the  tip  of  his  tongue.  He  bent 
over  and  whispered  huskily :  "I'm  mighty 
glad  you  ain't  clean  gone  back  on  me. 
Miss'  Brown.  I  declare  I  don't  know 
any  one  as  I  think  so  much  of,  an'  I 
want  you  to  think  a  whole  lot  of  me, 
too." 

"Thinks  a  heap  of  me.  does  he?"  said 
the  widow  to  herself.  "Thinks  a  whole 
lot  of  me.  Don't  look  much  like  it,  an' 
him  a-laughin'  at  me,  the  same  as  he 
did.  But  I  don't  know.  A  man's  a  queer 
critter,  take  -him  at  his  best,  an'  I  don't 
know."  She  sat  and  mused,  but  she 
was  a  wise  old  woman,  wherefore  she 
said  nothing  more  to  John  Dubbs. 

The  road  had  disappeared ;  not  a  mark 
of  \yheel  or  a  track  of  horse  did  they 
see  on  the  face  of  the  desert.  But  this 
was  no  cause  for  disquietude,  so  said 
the  driver,  who  surely  ought  to  know : 
it  was  a  common  event,  he  said,  and  the 
desert  wayfarer  was  expected  to  know 
the  details  of  the  land,  the  location  of 
the  springs  and  the  places  where  the 
tanks  lay  hidden  in  the  hollows  between 
the  slopes  quite  as  well  as  if  they  were 
marked  ofif  on  the  palm  of  his  hand.  For 
this  reason,  he  explained,  he  drove  with 
seeking  eyes,  which  thus  became  blood- 
shot and  were  sunken  in  his  head  until 
they  gleamed  like  coals  of  fire  in  the  black 
throat  of  a  cave. 

One  day  John  asked  Mrs.  Brown  to  ' 
drink  sparingly.     He  had  only  a  few 
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hours  before  been  telling  how  much  less 
than  they  thought  was  the  amount  of 
water  consumed  by  the  drinking  of  thir- 
sty people,  so  that  the  vessels  that  held 
the  lives  of  persons  shipwrecked  upon 
the  ocean  and  the  stores  of  those  who 
were  in  desert  places  lasted  surprisingly 
and  seemed  to  be  renewed  as  if  it  were 
by  a  miracle.  And  now  the  request  was 
haltingly  made,  the  man's  embarrassment 
showing  guilt  as  plainly  as  if  he  had  been 
detected  in  a  petty  theft.  The  widow 
was  surprised  and  shocked,  but,  hiding 
her  emotion,  she  promised  obedience. 
That  night  in  her  silent  prayer  to  God 
she  asked  to  be  kept  from  unjust  suspi- 
cion of  the  driver,  who  was  to  her  so 
like  a  son  « 

The  next  day  the  driver's  mind  be- 
gan to  wander,  and  he  talked  in  a  husky 
whisper,  foolishly,  about  springs  that 
did  not  exist,  and-  water  holes  and  tanks 
that  were  mere  imaginations  'of  the 
brain.  The  old  woman  easily  called  him 
back  from  his  dreams,  which,  he  ex- 
plained, were  caused  by  the  intense  heat, 
aggravated  by  a  foolish  habit  he  had  ac- 
quired, being  so  much  alone,  of  dozing 
in  the  daytim.e  and  talking  aloud  to  him- 
self. He  was  also  much  troubled  with 
an  obstinate  bleeding  of  the  lips,  so  that 
he  was  forever  sucking  the  blood  into 
his  mouth  and  swallowing  ii 

It  was  on  the  day  following  that  one 
of  the  horses  fell  to  the  ground  and  re- 
fused to  rise.  The  driver,  who  was  sit- 
ting on  the  seat,  a  slack  and  dusty  heap, 
comatose  and  almost  breathless,  was 
thrown  forward  by  the  sudden  halting 
of  the  wagon,  until  it  was  as  much  as 
the  widow  could  do  to  hold  him  in  place. 
When  she  shook  him  and  called  his  name 
he  opened  his  eyes,  stared  around  stu- 
pidly, either  seeing  nothing,  or  else  see- 
ing what  did  not  exist,  and  whispered 
hoarsely  in  a  voice  which  he  tried  to 
make  loud  and  rollicking:  "Well,  here 
we  are  at  last,  an'  I'm  d — d  glad.  Take 
out  the  horses,  boys,  an'  I'll  jest  go  to 
sleep  a  minit."  Then  he  fell  back  upon 
the  seat  and  slept. 

The  widow  shook  him  bv  the  arm,  but 
be  made  no  response.  She  shouted  in 
his  ear  and  shook  him  soundly,  yet  still 


he  did  not  wake.  Then,  as  she  pushed 
him  back  and  forth,  his  head  slipped 
off  the  seat  and  fell  down,  hanging  limp- 
ly by  the  neck,  the  lower  jaw  dropped, 
and  his  mouth  was  open.  The  old  wom- 
an screamed  with  horror  and  pity.  The 
man's  mouth  was  black  throughout  and 
dry  as  dust,  his  tongue  was  black  and 
swollen,  and  little  bloody  streaks  zig- 
zvgged  across  it  irregularly. 

The  widow  took  the  cup,  and,  climb- 
ing over  the  wagon  to  the  water  keg, 
opened  the  faucet.  A  few  drops  ran  out 
slowly  and  then  stopped.  She  lifted  the 
canteens,  but  they  were  empty.  She 
crawled  back  to  the  seat,  and,  lifting  the 
driver's  head,  placed  it  in  her  lap  and 
dripped  the  water  between  his  Hps.  He 
sucked  at  it  greedily,  mouthed  for  more, 
and  began  to  whisper.  She  bent  her 
head  and  listened,  hearing  the  same  fool- 
ish words  of  springs  that  did  not  exist, 
of  rivers  and  lakes  that  were  the  unsub- 
stantial creations  of  his  terrible  longing, 
of  water,  water,  water,  when  there  was 
no  water.  "An'  me  abusin'  of  him  like 
I  did,"  she  said,  "an'  him  such  a  man 
as  that,  a-givin'  of  everything  to  me,  an' 
me  not  even  related.  I  wish  I  could  tell 
him  I  know." 

The  second  horse  had  lain  down  by 
its  mate  to  die.  The  heat  was  a  mate- 
rial, palpable  oppression.  The  purple 
slopes  were  swaying  up  and  down,  afloat 
upon  a  swelling  and  sinking  sea  of  haze. 
Afar  off  the  chalk  hills  shone  ghastly 
white,  like  tombstones.  The  widow,  .her 
head  bobbing  about  with  the  palsy  of 
age,  bareheaded,  her  thin  hair,  released 
from  its  fastenings,  floating  down  her 
narrow,  sloping  shoulders,  held  the 
driver's  head  in  her  lap,  and  looked  this 
way  and  that  upon  an  empty  and  water-, 
less  land. 

In  Altamcnt,  where  the  air  was  cool 
and  the  icy  waters  of  many  snow-fed 
streams  went  dashing  down  the  moun- 
tain sides,  and  pines  and  aspens  grew  . 
upon  the  hills,  Shif'less  Jim  went  his 
shiftless  way,  undisturbed  by  any  long-, 
ing  for  better  things,  and,  if  he  ever, 
knew  of  his  mother's  search  and  of  the 
fruitless  devotion  of  John  Dubbs  he  gave 
no  outward  sign.  .        .  . 


Grace  Janaway 


Y  fondest  memory  of  mother 
will  be  her  devotional  ap- 
preciation of  the  sunsets," 
said  IMary  Penrose,  gazing  fondly  at  the 
slender  figure  in  the  doorway  of  the  lit- 
tle farm  house. 

"Why  do  you  use  the  word  'devotion- 
al' ?"  inquired  her  visitor  and  friend, 
Charlie  Scott. 

■'Mother  will  tell  you,"  she  answered. 
"Yes,  I  will  tell  you,  just  as  I  have  so 
often  told  Mary,"  and  she  smiled  loving- 
ly at  them,  for  she  had  only  that  after- 
noon given  her  consent  to  the  engage- 
ment of  her  daughter  to  the  son  of  the 
city  lawyer. 

'"My  devotion  to  the  sunsets  began 
when  I  was  a  very  young  woman ;  yet  in 
my  'teens,  and  as  frivolous  as  any  girl 
ever  was.  I  attended  church  and  Sun- 
day school,  primarily  because  I  was 
obliged  to  do  so,  and  secondly,  to  meet 
the  boys  and  young  men.  One  Sunday 
morning  my  mother  asked  me,  as  a  per- 
sonal favor  to  her,  to  remain  at  home 
from  Sunday  school,  and  go  with  her  to 
church  to  hear  Bishop  Simpson,  the  elo- 
quent Methodist  pulpit  orator.  Because 
I  loved  my  mother,  I  did  as  she  so  earn- 
estly desired.  She  told  me  afterward 
that  she  kept  me  from  Sunday  school  in 
order  that  my  mind  might  be  free  to 
receive  and  retain  the  sermon.  She  was 
right,  too.  I  listened,  was  impressed, 
and  am  influenced  by  that  sermon  until 
this  day.  .  . 


"Illustrating  some  point  in  the  sermon, 
the  Bishop  said  substantially:  'I  wish 
that  you  would  all  look  closely  into  the 
wonderful  things  that  God  sends  into 
your  daily  lives.  Take  the  sunset  for 
example.  Every  sunset  is  wonderful. 
Every  sunset  is  different  from  all  oth- 
ers. Each  one  is  wonderful.  No  human 
artist  could  ever  reproduce  even  a  sem- 
blance of  one  sunset.  And  yet,  Our 
Father  gives  us  these  marvelously  beau- 
tiful manifestations  of  His  love  and  pow- 
er, day  after  day,  while  we  ignore  them. 
If  we  would  only  learn  to  look  upon 
each  sunset,  and  appreciate  its  beauty  or 
its  grandeur,  we  would  then  naturally 
begin  to  ask  ourselves  whether  or  not 
we  are  better  each  sunset  than  at  sun- 
rise, or  whether  we  have  made  the  world 
better  for  having  seen  another  sunrise 
and  sunset.  '  " 

The  poet  was  a  philosopher  who  wrote 
"mto  each  life  some  rain  must  fall." 
There  must  be  dark  backgrounds  to  the 
most  brilliant  scenes ;  and  Father  Pen- 
rose was  the  dark  background  to  the 
cheerful  scene  thus  depicted.  He  came 
home,  bringing  with  him  all  of  the  gloom 
that  an  aged  and  dissatisfied  man  can 
surround  himself  with.  Educated,  pol- 
ished and  polite  in  his  younger  days,  he 
had  become  morose  with  the  passing 
years.  He  greeted  young  Mr.  Scott  with 
perfect  courtesy,  but  no  sooner  was  he 
seated  than  he  began  his  story  of  hard 
times. 
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"Mother,  I  have  concluded  to  sell  this 
barren,  old  farm,  and  go  out  west,  where 
the  soil  is  fertile  and  inexhaustible,"  he 
announced  emphatically.  "John  Green, 
who  went  west  ten  years  ago,  has  a  big 
farm,  plenty  of  stock  and  an  ideal  home. 
•But  there  is  consumption  in  his  family, 
as  we  all  know,  and  he  wants  to  come 
back  here  to  spend  his  last  days.  His 
son,  Jim,  has  been  telling  me  all  about 
it,  and  I've  agreed  to  make  the  trade; 
particularly,  as  the  old  man  will  give  me 
five  hundred  dollars  to  boot." 

"But,  John,"  mildly  protested  Mother 
Penrose,  "has  it  occurred  to  you  that 
either  you  or  I,  now  growing  old,  might 
want  to  come  back  here  some  day,  and 
very  soon  at  that,  to  spend  our  last  days 
among  the  neighbors  and  friends  of  a 
lifetime?" 

"And,  Father,"  gently  suggested  Mary 
Penrose,  "have  you  thought  of  how  un- 
happy it  might  make  me,  as  well  as  moth- 
er, to  go  away  from  these  scenes  which 
are  so  dear,  and  go  away  forever?" 

"So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  Mary," 
he  replied,  "I'm  inclined  to  think  you'll 
be  making  your  nest  in  this  vicinity, 
judging  by  what  I've  observed  and 
heard." 

"Then,  my  dear  father,"  said  Mary, 
"you  are  not  very  well  acquainted  with 
your  own  daughter.  I  would  not  leave 
you  and  mother ;  I  certainly  would  not 
remain  here  while  my  aging  mother  went 
out  into  the  unknown  west;  I  would  not 
make  my  nest  here  nor  anywhere  else 
on  earth,  so  long  as  my  mother  might 
need  me.  She  would  surely  need  me,  if 
only  for  company,  and,  in  the  event  of 
your  making  this  tremendous  change,  I 
shall  accompany  you.  Under  such  tra- 
gic circumstances,  for  so  I  would  regard 
them,  I  would  not  marry  any  man  on 
earth." 

Her  manner  was  more  forceful,  more 
dramatic,  more  intensely  earnest  than 
either  of  her  parents  had  ever  witnessed. 
'Her  voice  was  raised,  but  not  in  an- 
ger, and  her  words  came  forth  as  crisp 
and  telling  as  though  uttered  with  tragic 
purpose  by  actress  upon  the  mimic  stage. 
-She  was  acting  well  her  part  on  the 


stage  of  real  life,  for  she  was  dreadfully 
aroused  and  stirred. 

"Do  you  mean  all  that  ?  Do  you  real- 
ize what  you  are  saying?"  inquired  Mr. 
Scott,  arising  and  standing  before  her. 

"Let  us  walk  in  the  garden,"  she 
quietly  replied,  as  she  placed  her  hand 
upon  his  arm,  and  they  went  forth.  They 
walked  silently  to  the  gate,  and  there 
she  said : 

"I  mean  what  I  have  said.  I  realize 
fully  what  I  have  said.  I  cannot  marry 
any  man,  and  be  true  to  that  vow  which 
would  require  me,  'forsaking  all  others, 
to  cleave  only  unto  him.'  I  could  not 
be  true  and  loyal  to  that  vow  while  my 
heart  was  wandering  away  to  my  absent 
mother.  I  could  make  no  husband  hap-, 
py,  for  he  would  daily  see  tear-dimmed 
eyes,  a  fallen  and  unhappy  countenance. 
So  if  father  does,  as  I  believe  that  he 
will  do,  we  must  part.  Under  better 
circumstances,  I  could  have  been  a  true 
and  loyal  wife,  seeking  only  the  happi- 
ness of  husband  and  home;  but  God  has 
Vv'illed  otherwise,  and  my  duty  is  by  the 
side  of  my  mother." 

"Your  argument  makes  me  love  you 
the  better,"  said  her  affianced  husband. 
"I  will  wait  for  you.  We  are  both  young. 
We  will  wait  for  each  other." 

He  called  "again  and  again  during  ttie 
ensuing  weeks,  until  the  aged  couple  ^ 
went  to  the  train,  accompanied  by  their 
faithful  daughter,  and  disappeared  from 
the  scenes  of  the  three  generations  who 
had  dwelt  upon  that  Vermont  farm.  He 
bade  them  all  good-by ;  and,  as  he  kissed 
Mary's  lips  at  the  last,  he  said:  "I  will 
be  true.   I  will  wait." 

They  went  forth  into  the  West  in  No- 
vember, in  the  midst  of  "the  melancholy 
days,  the  saddest  of  the  year.''  He  walked 
the  soft  carpet  of  the  library  of  his  city 
home  that  night,  telling  his  father,  the 
successful,  prosperous  lawyer,  all  of  the 
details  of  his  love  affair,  and  the  bitter- 
ness of  parting.  Lawyerlike,  the  father 
asked  numerous  questions  until  he  seem- 
ed to  understand  the  entire  case,  and 
then  he  said,  without  inflection,  as  though 
delivering  a  judicial  opinion  on  an  im- 
portant case : 

"Pure  gold.    True  daughters  make 
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true  wives.  The  woman  who  will  for- 
sake her  father  will  betray  her  husband.'-' 

The  winter  passed  slowly  away. 
Mary's  letters  were  well  written,  and 
truthfully  told  the  story  of  trial  and  dis- 
appointment. The  farm  was  not  well 
stocked.  The  house  was  cheaply  built. 
It  was  uncomfortable.  Mother  still 
watched  the  sunsets,  tried  to  be  cheerful 
and  said  that  God's  svmsets  were  as 
beautiful  in  a  strange  land,  and  in  the 
days  of  poverty,  as  they  had  been  in  her 
girlhood  and  on  the  old  homestead.  But 
there  came  a  letter  in  April  telling  of  the 
illness  of  her  "father;  the  long  distances 
the  physicians  were  obliged  to  come ; 
inability  to  employ  help  to  work  the 
farm,  her  father's  unhappy  disposition 
and  his  belief  that  he  would  die. 

This  letter  was  read  to  old  Lawyer 
Seott  in  his  office  that  afternoon.  He 
laid  aside  business  when  his  son  insist- 
ed that  the  matter  required  his  immediate 
attention.  Then,  pulling  from  its  pigeon- 
hole his  check-book,  he  wrote  a  check  for 
$1,000,  handed  it  to  his  son,  and  said: 

"Leave  that  farm  out  there  in  the  open 
air,  and  it  can  be  attended  to  later  on. 
Bring  father,  mother  and  daughter  back 
I  with  you.  The  addition  to  our  house  is 
almost  completed,  and  I  will  hurry  the 
job  along.    Good-by,  and  hurry  back." 

Laconic  and  businesslike  was  Lawyer 
Scott;  and  just  as  businesslike  was  his 
.•son  and  partner,  and  only  heir.  Charlie 
'Scott  was  a  worthy' son,  a  close  student, 
and  a  rising  lawyer.  He  was  an  athlete, 
a  self-confident,  determined  man;  and 
with  the  cash  in  his  pocket  he  caught  the 
first  westbound  express  train,  and  went 
to  the  relief  of  his  true  love,  whom  hi; 
father  had  denominated  "pure  gold.'' 
And  her  heart  was  indeed  of  sterling. 

Mary  Penrose  had  told  a  sympathizing 
neighbor  who  was  going  to  town,  to  Be 
sure  and  inquire  for  a  letter  at  the  post- 
office,  and  he  had  returned  without  the 


written  words  of  .  sympathy  that  she  had 
expected.  Watching  by  the  side  of  Tier 
delirious  father,  she  was  witnessing  a 
gloomy  sunset,  when  a  livery  rig  drove 
up  before  the  humble  home,  and  out  of  it 
leaped  the  man  she  loved.  She  ran  to 
meet  him,  and  as  she  laid  her  head  upon 
his  shoulder,  a  physician  and  trained 
nurse  ran  past  :them  into  the  house. 
Realizing  that  help,  and  potent  help,  had 
come  at  last,  she  fainted;  just  as  strong 
women  will  do,  when  they  feel  that  their 
best  has  been  done,  and  the  strain  upon 
them  is  taken  away. 

Mother  'Penrose  came  to  the  door, 
scarcely  realizing  what  had  happened, 
and  saw  Charlie  Scott  carrying  her 
daughter  in  his  arms.  He  assured  her 
that  Mary  had  only  fainted,  and  that 
he  had  brought  relief,  and  she  smiled 
wanly,  as  she  also  fell  fainting  before 
him.  He  afterward  found  that  they  were 
practically  without  food,  and  very  weak. 

Well,  he  remained  there  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  as  soon  as  Father  Pen- 
rose could  be  moved  he  obeyed  the  direc- 
tions of  his  father,  which  he  repeated  to 
them,  and  "left  that  farm  out  in  the  open 
air,"  while  he  brought  all  three  back 
home  to  Vermont,  to  his  city  home. 

It  was  not  very  far  from  the  old  home- 
stead. Very  often  Father  and  Mother 
Penrose  visited  the  old  place,  spent  days 
or  weeks  with  neighbors  and  relatives  of 
the  olden  time.  They  were  all  very  hap- 
py, rendered  so  by  their  lovely,  loyal 
daughter  and  her  splendid  husband.  Very 
often  Mother  Penro?e  stood  in  the  door- 
way in  the  evening  and  laid  her  beauti- 
ful, silver-wreathed  face  upon  the  stal- 
wart shoulder  of  her  son-in-law,  and 
said : 

"You  are  the  fulfillment  of  that  pro- 
phecy in  the  sermon  of  so  many  years 
ago.  Because  of  your  goodness  to  me 
and  to  all  of  us,  I  am  supremely  happy, 
in  this  beautiful  sunset  of  life." 
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T  IS  a  pretty  legend,  Morris. 
jSIany  a  time  I've  gazed  at  the 
spreading  oaks  and  the  thought 
of  the  Indian  maiden  who  sank 
beneath  its  shadows. 


Morris  Ntigent  started — stopped  his 
oars  on  an  upward  stroke,  examined 
them  by  the  flickering  light  from  a 
cabin  overhanging  the  bayou,  and 
when  his  tiny  craft  had  passed  beyond 
the  range  of  the  weird  lights,  lowered 
them  into  the  water  as  carefully  as 
though  he  were  installing  a  piece  of 
■delicate  machinery  in  the  refinery  at 
Sunnydale. 

''I  was  thinking  how  much  farther 
the  distance  seems  now  than  when  we 
floated  down  to  the  hall  this  evening. 
"What  made  you  think — what  set  you 
■chattering  of  the  Indian  princess, 
Guy?" 

Guy  Bradley,  sugar  chemist  at  Sun- 
nydale, had  noted  the  involuntary 
start,  and  philosophized  in  his  shrewd 
way.  "Morris  is  so  transparent.  I  can 
•see  the  brains  working  through  that 
Ted  head  of  his,  as  if  I  was  peering 
through  so  much  glass.  Odd  it  is,  too. 
that  a  man  who  thinks  and  works  and 
talks  as  he  does — a  man  of  genius, 
•whose  opinions  are  shrewd,  his  taste 
imerring,  his  nature,  serene  and  deep 
— should  shrink  at  the  mere  sugges- 
tion of  things  supernatural."  He 
stroked  the  waters  of  the  Teche  with 
:a  vague  and  desultory  gesture.  "Mor^ 
ris  always  denies  such  insinuations 
"hotly.  'I'm  not  afraid  of  the  dark,  and 
i.ghosts ;  I'm  not!'  he  asseverates  time 
after  time — generally  punimeling  me 
•soundly  for  suggesting  such  a  thing; 


but  what's  the  use?  The  fact  remains.' 

His  eyes  gleamed  dancingly  with 
sudden  mischief,  as  he  leaned  forward. 
'I'll  tell  you,  Morris,  the  chief's  daugh- 
ter haunts  the  bayou  tonight.  I  feel 
creepy,  uncanny  horrors  playing  tag 
all  round  us,  and  we  have  hardly 
passed  into  the  deserted  Teche  jun- 
gles."  _  . 

Guy  saw  the  figure  opposite  shrink 
in  an  abject  heap  in  the  boat's  stern, 
then  straighten  with  a  jerk,  and  bend 
to  the  oars  with  the  recklessness,  the 
tragic  intensity  of  a  battery  going  into 
action.  He  knew  exactly  what  Morris 
Nugent  was  passing  through,  and 
loved  him  all  the  more  for  the  game 
silence  in  which  he  bore  his  unnatural, 
morbid  fears.  He  ceased  the  teasing 
laughter,  straightened  his  lazy  shoul- 
ders, stretched  his  legs,  then  leaning 
on  his  oars  viewed  the  figure  that  sat 
facing  him.  It  looked  so  like  a  tremu- 
lous, frightened  child — the  dim  moon- 
light, shining  through  the  interlock- 
ing branches  of  the  moss-covered  oaks, 
throwing  weird  shadows  on  the  jaunty 
cap,  the  slight  shoulders,  the  long  legs, 
propped  firmly  against  the  bottom  of 
the  boat. 

"Be  honest,  Morris,"  he  cried,  sud- 
denly ;  "you  are  trying  to  pass  the  old 
oak  before  midnight  because  this  is 
the  night  the  Indian  girl  is  supposed 
to  return  in  search  of  her  lover.  You 
are  afraid  we  will  come  upon  the  scene 
in  time  to  see  the  white-robed  figure 
glide  up  to  the  oak  in  her  little  craft, 
or — I  say,  are  you  really  expecting  to 
see  her  sink  in  the  dark  waters  of  the 
nearby  whirlpool?" 

The  first  time  in  Guy's  memory  no 
answering  outburst  came  from  Morris. 
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He  stopped  rowing  to  look  his  aston- 
ishment. 

Mischief-loving,  daredevil  as  Guy 
Bradley  was — healthy,  merry,  socia- 
ble ;  with  a  will  as  vigorous  as  the  cur- 
rent against  which  they  pulled — the 
silent  Morris  had  captured  his  fancy 
the  first  harvest  season  at  Sunnydale, 
and  had  become  his  mate.  In  the  years 
that  followed,  working  side  by  _  side 
in  the  refinery,  rowing,  riding,  driving 
— in  their  quiet  room  alone,  the  door 
shut  close  on  them — Guy  had  found  in 
him  a  companion  after  his  own  heart — 
thoughtful,  comprehending,  tender  as 
a  woman,  but  meanwhile  possessed  of 
a  force  that  was  unquenchable,  a  will 
as  sound  as  it  was  unswerving. 

The  boat-  cleared  from  the  bank, 
heading  for  the  open  stream,  leaping 
in  gentle,  steady  fashion  to  the  pulse 
of  the  silent  rower.  Guy  braced  to 
his  neglected  task.  For  a  long  while 
there  was  the  dip,  dip  of  the  oars,  the 
sleepy  cluck  of  the  waves  below,  and 
the  dim  light  of  the  moon  overhead. 

Suddenly,  Morris  Nugent  raised  an 
oar  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  sending 
a  dancing  stream  in  advance  of  the 
boat.  A  second  he  hung  over  the  side 
as  if  listening,  then  drew  in  his  oars, 
and  dropped  them  with  a  clatter. 
"Seems  odd  there  has  never  been  any- 
one to  meet  her  in  all  these  years." 

Guy  heard  and  knew  Morris  had 
swept  back  to  the  Indian  legend.  It 
struck  him  as  very  funny  that  after  all 
the  desperate  rowing,  Morris  should 
have  stopped  within  sight  of  the  fateful 
oak,  but  he  had  learned  the  silent  na- 
ture, and  rowed  on — waiting.  "Better 
luck  this  time."  Morris  was  looking 
at  his  watch.  Presently  he  stood  up, 
and,  balancing  himself  lightly  in  the 
rocking  boat  muttered  : 

"Midnight;  the  first  new  moon  of 
the  year." 

As  he  spoke  he  nodded  toward  the 
famous  oak,  which  rose  rugged  in  out- 
line, but  with  the  misty  softness  of  dis- 
tance. Guy  involuntarily  followed  his 
gaze  to  the  heavens.  A  huge  cloud  was 
stranded  over  the  queenly  tree,  and 
above  it  a  dainty  crescent  moon  was 
steadily  growing  brighter. 

"The  time  is  ripe."    Guy's  tone  was 


sweetly  indulgent ;  he  breathed  a  vast, 
melodious  content. 

Morris  turned  on  him  testily,  almost 
contemptuously.  There  was  a  glitter 
in  his  eyes,  a  gray  and  deathly  pallor 
on  his  cheeks.  Guy  thought  he  had 
never  before  seen  such  an  interested, 
fascinated  gaze.  Unconsciously,  a 
vasfue  fear  thrilled  him.  It  was  as  if 
he  were  under  a  hypnotic  spell.  Try 
as  he  might,  he  could  look  at  nothing 
but  the  eager  face,  the  wild,  unnatural 
eyes  of  the  man  who  towered  above 
him.  His  oars  were  suspended  in  mid- 
air, and  he  felt  powerless,  either  to 
draw  them  in  or  to  go  on  rowing.  Hold- 
.  ing  on  to  them  desperately,  he  sat 
dumbly  conscious  that  the  boat  was 
floating  down  stream  again  at  an 
alarming  rate. 

Morris  broke  the  spell  at  last.  Bend- 
ing toward  his  friend  with  eyes  that 
never  moved  from  the  distance,  he 
touched  his  hand,  saying  hoarsely,  ap- 
pealingly,  the  concentrated  fear  and 
superstition  of  a  lifetime  in  his  tone : 

"The  lady  in  white.  Guv — is — 
there!" 

Guy  Bradley's  eyes  widened.  Could 
Morris  have  lost  his  mind?  He  dragged 
in  his  oars,  braced  himself  v.'ith  one 
hand  on  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  slow- 
ly, incredulously  shifted  his  position ; 
facing  up  stream.  In  a  vague  way  he 
noted  the  shadows  of  the  bayou  slope, 
the  stars  in  the  blue  vaults  above. 
Then  he  gave  a  sudden,  violent  start, 
rubbed  his  eyes  wnth  a  pair  of  grimy 
fists,  looked  again,  and  turned  on 
Morris  Nugent  with  the  aspect  of  one 
who  had  seen  an  incredible  thing. 

Beneath  the  distant  oak  tree,  som- 
ber with  its  mysterious  shadows,  trem- 
ulous with  the  motion  of  the  rippling 
Teche,  a  small  craft  floated.  Within, 
clearly  distinguishable  through  the 
mists,  was  a  woman's  figure  all  in  a 
cloud  of  white. 

No  crude  outburst  or  harsh  action 
came  to  mar  the  reigning  stillness. 
Delicate  as  some  stringed  instrument 
the  craft  seemed,  yielding  to  the  slight- 
est touch.  In  exquisite  harmony  with 
the  veneering  lights  and  shadows  was 
the  slender  swaying  figure. 


In  exquisite  harmony  with  veneering  lights  and  shadows. 
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Resplendent,  one  dazzling  glory 
against  the  background  of  the  great 
rough  tree-trunk,  her  face  uplifted  to 
the  heavens,  t;he  fine  figure  in  clear  out- 
line, both  men  saw  her  poise  distinctly. 
Then  they  drifted  behind  intervi^ning 
branches. 

Guy -was  first  to  recover.  Though  the 
world  seemed  flying  into  fragments 
about  him,  he  wiped  the  perspiration 
from  a  clammy  forehead  with  his  shirt 
sleeve,  cast  a  furtive  glance  over  his 
shoulder  at  the  face  of  Morris  Xugent, 
set  his  teeth  and  laughed. 

"Rotten  taste  the  brave  had  who  dis- 
appointed that  woman,"  he  breathed. 
Then  to  Morris,  biting  down  the  tre- 
mor in  his  voice : 

"Having  seen  this  much  of  the  trag- 
edy, we'll  see  the  end,"  and  he  bent 
doggedly  to  the  oars. 

In  a  moment  they  were  again  in  view 
of  the  stately  tree.  The  surrounding 
slopes  rose  in  trembling  confusion, 
somber,  save  for  fitful  shafts -of  bright- 
est moonlight,  which  flickered  here  and 
there,  changing  with  each  motion  of 
the  wind-tossed  leaves.  Guy  studied 
the  gloomy  landscape,  gripped  his  oars, 
and  rowed  closer;,-  grunted,  rowed 
again,  and  shrank  back,  staring.  A 
seamed  and  knotted  tree  trunk  stood 
out  on  the  rim  of  the  bayou  as  before, 
but  the  craft  containing  the  woman  in 
white  had  disappeared  as  mysteriously, 
as  silently  and  completely  as  it  had  ap- 
peared in  the  beginning. 

By  common  impulse  the  two  men 
in  the  boat  pulled  closer  to  the  sullen 
waters  of  the  whirlpool,  staring,  won- 
dering, awed.  A  gurgling  message 
from  its  disturbed  waves  was  the  one 
discord  in  the  midnight  stillness. 

"Now,  Guy,  that's'  no  use,"  Morris 
exclaimed  suddenly.  Guy  flushed.  He 
had  been  peering  roimd  the  side  of 
the  huge  oak,  as  if  he  expected  to  catch 
some  teasing  maiden,  in  snowy  gar- 
ments hiding  behind,  in  its  shadow. 
Morris  extended  one  finger  toward  the 
spot  where  they  had  last  seen  the.  ap- 
parition. He  was  intent  beyonJ  the 
pool,  but  there  was  the  faintest  giance 
toward.  Guy. 

"Blest  if  this  ain't  a  rockin'  old 
world !"  Guy  cried.    In  the  sandy  spot 


just  above  the  greedy  whirlpool,  were 
two  fresh  footprints — undoubtedly  a 
woman's. 

"We  have  the  haunted  trysting  place 
to  ourselves — we  and  the  stars."  Mor- 
ris' tone  was  quiet  enough,  and  un- 
surprised, as  though  this  was  what 
he  had  expected— this  proof  that  the 
lady  in  white  had  buried  her  grief  in 
the  hungry  waters,  in  accordance  with 
the  old,  old  legend  of  the  Teche  folk. 
He  drew  out  a  cigar,  and  lit  it.  The 
match  spurted  blue  in  the  stilly  quiet, 
and  the  Teche  lilies  quivered  in  haze, 
where  they  rested,  beauteous  growths, 
on  the  body  of  the  stream.  The  waves 
beat  them'  pitilessly,  and  nothing  else 
stirred,  until  ..a  disturbed  owl  hooted 
suddenly,  angrily  in  the  branches  of 
the  old  oak.  At  the  sound  one  man 
ca.ught  his  breath,'  the  other  caught 
the  oars,  and  the  boat  veered. 

"Wait,  Morris."  Guy  laid  detaining 
hands  on  the  oars  and  laughed,  a 
very  sickly,  weak,  little  laugh.  "Peo- 
ple will  swear  we  were  drunk ;  we 
must  unravel  this,"  and  in  a  defiant 
way  he  shoved  the  boat  to  the  landing. 
The  little  footprints  were  already  dis- 
appearing in  the  soft  sand,  but  the  fig- 
ure of  the  woman,  in  strong  relief 
against  the  inky  background  of  the 
silent  woods,  seemed  burned  into  his 
brain. 

Guy  began  the  search  by  pacing 
round  the  haunted  tree.  Morris 
laughed  contemptuously,  tossing  the 
half-smoked  cigar  to  him  for  a  torch. 
He  watched  a  bit  nervously  as  Guy 
disappeared  thence  into  the  forest,  but 
raised  no  objection,  realizing  probably 
that  Guy  would  have  reasons  of  his 
own  for  making  the  search  a  short 
one.  As  he  returned,  beating  cau- 
tiously among,  the  reeds,  -  Morris 
laughed  aloud.  At  the  same  instant  a 
frightened  gull  dashing  out  of  the 
reeds  at  Guy's  feet,  sent  him  tumbling 
into  the  boat  in  undignified  haste. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  search  that 
reeking  pool?"  Morris  queried  taunt- 
ingly. "Your  face  shows  failure,  and 
you  know  we  must  unravel  the  mvs- 
tery." 

Guy's  only  answer  was  in\he  steadv 
dip  of  his  oars,  and  it  was  not  till 
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hours  later,  when  he  lay  in  his  own 
room,  in  an  exhausted  state,  that  he 
thought  to  enjoin  secrecy  regarding 
the  adventure. 

"Morris,"  he  called,  gently  at  first, 
then  louder ;  and  as  his  friend  stirred, 
pretending  to  have  been  asleep,  he 
shook  him  earnestly.  "I  say,  old  man, 
we  are  never  to  tell  anyone  about  the 
— ;er — phantom,  you  know."  He  groped 
in  the  dark  for  the  other's  hand,  and 
caressed  it  tenderly.  "Unless — well — ■ 
we  may  yet  find  some  explanation,"  he 
ended  weakly. 

Next  morning,  as  Morris  leaned 
wearily  over  his  task  in  the  sugar- 
house — testing,  testing,  testing — 
thinking  all  the  while  of  the  appari- 
tion under  the  haunted  oak — Guy 
bounded  into  the  room,  his  face  radi- 
ant, his  whole  frame  shaking  with  sup- 
pressed merriment. 

pered  to  Morris,  surreptitiously  pat- 
pered  to  Morris,  surretitiously  pat- 
ting the  stooping  shoulders.  Then,  as 
the  manager  passed  out  onto  the  yard : 
"Hanged  if  we  didn't  mistake  a  real, 
live,  blushing  maid  of  the  Teche  for  a 
lengendary  Indian  lady  as  old  as  our 
grandmothers."  Catching  the  test  tube 
from  Morris,  he  jerked  it  over  his 
shoulder,  toward  the  departed  mana- 


ger. "The  old  fellow's  pretty  daugh- 
ter eloped  last  night  in  his  canoe.  De- 
fying tradition,  a"s  well  as  her  father 
and  brothers,  she  rowed  alone  to  the 
noted  oak,  where  her  lover  waited  with 
a  carriage." 

Guy  picked  up  some  instruments 
from  the  table  and  crossed  the  room, 
but  returned  to  the  dumbfounded  Mor- 
ris, holding  out  the  neglected  test  tube. 
"She  heard  us,  old  boy,  and  fearing  we 
were  her  brothers  in  hot  pursuit,  sank 
her  craft  in  the  whirlpool,  knowing 
that  if  they  found  no  trace  of  her  the 
search  would  be  abandoned." 

Morris'  lower  jaw  had  fallen,  and  he 
leaned  against  the  table,  indulging  in 
the  silent  laughter  habitual  to  his  most 
hilarious  mood.  Guy's  face  would  have 
put  the  "Sunny  Jim"  of  the  magazine 
out  of  date  entirely.  At  this  point  the 
manager  came  in  again  unexpectedly. 

"You  are  laughing  over  the  elope- 
ment, are  you?"  he  said  gruffly.  "For 
my  part,  it's  silly  foolishness.  I  see 
nothing  funny  in  the  whole  affair." 

Guy  turned  to  a  sizzling  boiler,  rais- 
ing a  pair  of  mischievous  eyes  to  Mor- 
ris over  the  side. 

"Neither  did  we,"  he  answered, 
truthfully  enough — "at  first." 
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ROBERT  SEYMOUR  and  Harry 
Bell  were  two  of  the  most  popular 
men  in  the  Latin  quarter.  For  several 
years  they  had  lived  together  in  a  stu- 
dio which  money  and  art  had  combined 
to  make  beautiful,  and  which  was  the 
constant  rendezvous  of  the  g.iy,  light- 
hearted  crowd  slowly  working  their 
way  to  fame  or  failure.  One  night  when 
Bell  came  in  he  found  Seymour  stand- 
ing under  the  gaslight  examining  a  vio- 
lin with  great  interest. 

"Bought  a  vioHn,  Bob?"  he  asked. 
"Yes,  and  a  fine  one.   A  Guarnerius. 
Look  at  it !" 


Bell  took  the  violin,  and  looking  in- 
side it  read,  "Fecit  Joseph  Guarnerius. 
Anno  1720." 

"Do  you  think  it  is  genuine?"  he 
asked,  passing  it  back. 

"Sure  of  it.  You'll  think  so  your- 
self when  you  hear  it.  Listen ! —  Wait 
a  minute,  there's  something  wrong," 
he  added  after  playing  a  few  notes. 

"As  I  expected,"  said  Harry,  smil- 
ing. 

"There  is  no  mistake,  I  assure  you. 
If  you  had  heard  Ole  Swanson  play  on 
it  before  I  bought  it,  you  would  be* 
convinced." 
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"Is  this  the  one  Ole  wanted  to  sell 
some  time  ago." 

"Yes,  and  never  in  my  life  have  I 
heard  such  a  tone  as  he  got  out  of  it." 

Bell  still  smiled  and  said,  "The  old 
Swede  must  have  hypnotized  vou, 
Bob." 

Seymour  did  not  answer,  but  ex- 
amined the  instrument  more  closely, 
and  tried  again  to  play,  but  with  the 
same  result.  "Strange,"  he  murmured 
absently. 

"Play  something  on  your  own." 
Seymour  placed  Ole's  violin  on  the 
table  and  took  his  own,  but -after  play- 
ing a  few  notes  one  of  the  strings 
"broke  with  a  "bang." 

"Strange,"  repeated  Robert,  "These 
strings  are  new." 

"You're  nervous,  Bob,  that's  what's 
-the  matter." 

"There  is  something  mysterious 
about  this  thing,  Harry,  I  am  sure 
Ihere  is." 

"Nonsense,  I'm  going  to  bed."  and 
Bell  walked  into  his  room,  leaving  Ro- 
Ijert  staring  at  the  two  violins  on  the 
table.  Left  alone,  he  sat  down  to  read, 
"but  his  eyes  wandered  from  his  book 
to  Ole's  violin,  and  closing  the  book 
"he  said  aloud,  "Strange,  Strange !"  and 
the  old  Guarnerius  seemed  to  repeat. 
"Strange,  Strange !"  He  got  up  and 
taking  his  own  violin,  replaced  the 
"broken  string  and  tried  to  play,  but 
crack!  another  snapped  with  a  crash. 
Nervously  he  lay  the  violin  on -the 
table  with  its  broken  string  dangling. 

That  night  his  sleep  was  disturbed 
by  queer  dreams,  and  every  now  and 
Ihen  he  awoke  thinking  that  he  heard 
some  noise  similar  to  the  snapping  of 
.a  string  when  it  breaks. 

The  next  morning  he  went  to  Ole 
Swanson  and  told  him  about  the  violin. 
Ole  did  not  show  any  sign  of  surprise, 
"but  simply  smiled  and  said,  "Veil,  Mis- 
ter, you  hev  bought  the  violin's  body 
"but  not  the  soul." 

"The  soul!"  exclaimed  Seymour. 
"What  do  you  mean?" 

Ole  put  his  hand  in  his  vest  pocket 
and  pulling  forth  a  greasy  string  with 
•a  sounding  post  on  the  end  he  said: 
""Here  is  the  soul." 


Seymour  simply  smiled  and  went 
away  to  get  a  new  sounding  post. 

"How  is  the  Guarnerius?"  asked 
Harry  when  he  came  in  the  next  night. 

Robert  laughed  and  told  him  about 
the  "soul;"  and  with  a  smile  of  satis- 
faction set  to  work  to  place  his  new 
post  in  Ole's  violin,  while  Bell  waited 
with  evident  signs  of  interest  and  ex- 
pectation. At  last  the  post  was  in 
place,  and  Robert  took  up  his  bow  to 
play,  but  with  the  same  result  as  the 
night  before.  Harry  laughed 'and  Sey- 
mour swore. 

"This  violin  is  a  fake."  I  must  have 
been  crazy  when  Ole  played  it,"  he  ex- 
claimed, throwing  the  instrument 
down  savagely. 

"Play  something  on  yours,  Bob,  and 
take  the  old  thing  back  to  Ole  in  the 
morning,"  said  Harry  soothingly. 

Robert  took  up  his  violin  and  began 
to  play  a  low,  sweet  melody,  but  after 
a  few  short  measures  a  string  broke. 
Again  and  again  he  tried  with  the 
same  result.  "Gad,  Harry,  there's 
something  uncanny  about  this  thing," 
he  said,  standing  still  with  his  violin 
in  his  hand. 

"It's  the  dampness.  Bob.  Haven't 
you  some  silver  strings?" 

He  found  them  and  after  putting  on 
an  entire  new  set,  once  more  took  up 
the  instrument  and  was  playing  fairly 
well  when  suddenly  the  violin  seemed 
to  jump  from  his  shoulder  and  fall  to 
the  floor.  The  silver  strings  broke 
with  a  crash  and  the  violin  split  in  two 
pieces.  Seymour  picked  it  up,  and 
without  another  word  went  to  his 
room. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  two 
went  to  Ole's  place.  They  found  him 
lazily  smoking  a  cob  pipe,  and  wear- 
ing his  usual  good-natured  smile. 

"Good  morning  gentlemen,  sit 
down,"  he  said,  pushing  two  chairs  to- 
ward the  visitors. 

"I  have  brought  back  your  violin, 
Ole ;  I  gan't  get  a  decent  tone  out  of  it," 
said  Seymour.  "I  want  you  to  see  what 
is  the  matter  with  it." 

Ole  took  the  violin  to  the  next  room 
and  a  moment  later  came  back  with  a 
radiant  smile  on  his  wrinkled  old  face; 
then  without  saying  a  word  he  placed 
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the  violin  under  his  chin  and  began 
playing  a  Swedish  air.  Such  melody ! 
It  seemed  to  render  life  sweet.  The  tone 
was  so  pure  that  it  came  like  a  spiritual 
fire,  and  as  if  in  a  dream  the  two  men 
were  motionless,  while  the  great  throb- 
bing song  grew  and  grew  until  it 
seemed  to  pierce  the  very  soul.  Then 
gradually  it  became  quieter,  until  only 
a  soft  wailing  sob  floated  out  and  died 
in  a  whispering  breath.  When  Ole 
stopped  Robert  turned  and  placing  his 
hand  on  Bell's  arm,  shook  him  hard,  as 
if  to  bring  him  back  to  life. 

"Sublime!"  exclaimed  Harry,  try- 
ing to  retain  the  last  strain  of  the 
magic  music. 

Ole  stared  at  them  with  the  violin 
on  his  knees. 

"Let  me  try  it,"  said  Robert,  and 
taking  the  Guarnerius,  he  began  to 
play  as  he  had  never  played  before. 
There  was  something  supernatural 
about  it. 

"Keep  that  sounding  post,  it's  worth 
a  fortune,"  said  Bell. 

"No,  Sair,"  shouted  Ole  with  a  men- 
acing air.   "This  soul  is  mine." 

"We'll  pay  you  for  it,"  said  Sey- 
mour. 

"No,  no,  nevair!"  and  he  snatched 
the  violin  from  Robert's  hands  and 
pulled  out  the  sounding  post  with  a 
greasy  little  string. 

"Two  hundred  dollars  for  it,"  of- 
fered Bell,  but  nothing  would  induce 
him  to  part  with  it.  Taking  the  vio- 
lin the  two  men  walked  out. 

"What  do  you  think  of  that,  Har- 
ry?" 

"I  don't  know,  Bob." 

"Strange,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,  very  strange." 

"I  have  often  heard  stories  about 
sounding  posts,  but  this  beats  all," 
added  Robert. 

"We  must  get  that  sounding  post, 
Bob." 

"Yes,  but  how?" 

"That's  the  question." 

Seymour's  one  idea  was  how  to  pos- 
sess the  wonderful  sounding  post,  and 
Bell  was  ready  to  dare  anything  to. 
help  him. 

After  much  discussion  they  decided 
that  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  find 


Ole  asleep  in  his  rooms  and  substitute 
another  post  to  the  greasy  little  string. 

The  plan  was  carried  out  success- 
fully a  few  days  later.  "It's  like  rob- 
bing him,"  said  Seymour  untying  the 
little  string,  but  Bell  laughed  and  said 
"Go  on,  Bob,  he'll  never  know  the  dif- 
ference, and  it  will  be  the  making  of 
you." 

A  few  nights  later  a  number  of  mu- 
sicians were  assembled  in  the  young- 
men's  rooms  to  hear  Seymour's  new 
violin. 

They  all  went  into  raptures. 

"Where  did  you  get  it?"  asked  one, 
"that  exquisite  tone  goes  straight  to 
the  soul." 

"Yes,  to  the  soul,"  repeated  the  oth- 
ers. 

At  the  word  "soul"  the  two  men 
looked  at  each  other  and  turned  pale. 
They  had  not  been  easy  in  their  minds 
since  the  theft  of  the  sounding  post. 
Seymour  especially,  fully  realizing  the 
value  of  that  which  he  gained  by  ne- 
farious methods,  knew  that  the  Swede 
must  feel  his  loss  terribly. 

"Your  fortune  is  made,  Robert," 
said  another.  "It  was  all  you  needed 
to  make  your  playing  perfect.' 

Seymour  could  hardly  answer  these 
congratulations,  and  his  friends 
thought  he  was  overcome  by  his  ef- 
fort. 

Bell  was  the  first  one  to  read  in  the 
paper  the  next  day  that  Ole  Swanson 
had  been  found  dead  in  his  little  home, 
"having  apparently  been  dead  for  three 
or  four  days,"  it  stated,  and  it  added 
further  that  the  physician's  verdict 
was  "death  caused  by  severe  mental 
shock." 

The  news  of  the  old  man's  death  af- 
fected Seymour  profoundly.  He  felt 
that  morally  he  was  a  murderer,  as  he 
had  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  loss  of  the 
sounding  post  that  had  caused  the 
shock  which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
Ole  Swanson.  Harry  Bell,  being  of  a 
less  sensitive  nature,  endeavored  to 
rally  his  friend,  saying  that  in  all  prob- 
ability the  death  of  the  Swede  resulted 
from  natural  causes,  as  it  was  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  so  slight  a  loss 
could  have  so  affected  him.  Seymour 
could  detect  the   false  ring  in  his 
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friend's  sophistries,  but  gradually  his 
Temorse  became  less  acute,  and  in  the 
joy  of  his  new  possession  any  scruple 
he  might  have  felt  at  the  manner  of  ob- 
taining it  was  rapidly  dissipated. 

Ten  years  later  Robert  Seymour,  the 
■greatest  violinist  of  the  age  was  giv- 
ing concerts  in  the  principal  cities  ol 
the  world,  and  while  playing  in  Stock- 
holm before  a  large  and  brilliant  audi- 
•ence  a  man  was  seen  to  rise  up  and 
turn  pale,  and  then  as  if  in  terrible 
pain  he  pulled  his  white  hair  and  be- 
•came  frantic,  saying,  "It's  my  soul !  the 
stolen  soul  of  my  violin !"  and  before 
anyone  could  restrain  him  he  ran  to 
the  stage  where  the  great  artist  stood 
as  if  petrified. 

"Give  it  back  to  me!"  he  cried  as  he 
snatched  the  instrument  from  his 
hands.  There  was  a  tumult,  during 
which  the  violin  was  broken  in  pieces. 
The  man  who  caused  the  disturbance 
<was  arrested,  but  some  pieces  of  the 
.wonderful  instrument  were  never 
■'found,  and  among  those  missing-  was 
.■the  sounding  post. 

The  next  day  Seymour  visited  the 
•old  man  in  prison  and  learned  the  his- 
tory of  the  sounding  post.  He  dis- 
•covered  that  Ole  Swanson  had  not 
been  the  real  owner  of  it,  and  had  stol- 
■)jn  it  from  the  man  who  had  caused  the 
-disturbance  of  the  night  before.  The 


NO  duubt  about  it,  not  a  bit;  I  am 
just  a  plain,  unadulterated  idiot, 
and  there  is  not  a  particle  of  use 
la  trying  convince  myself  otherwise. 

This  announcement  James  Fairbairn 
confidently  made  to  himself.  Though 
uttered  aloud  it  was  necessarily  to  him- 
self, for  he  was  riding  over  a  billowy 
prairie,  and  besides  himself  and  his 
horse  and  a  saucy  prairie  dog  that 
watched  him  nervously  50  feet  away, 
there  was  no  sign  of  life  anywhere. 

"Yes,  an  idiot !"  he  repeated,  solemn- 


old  man  said  that  the  violin  from 
which  the  sounding  post  had  been  ab- 
stracted had  been  in  his  family  for 
generations,  being  handed  down  from 
father  to  son.  The  exquisite  tono,  of 
the  violin  had  enraptured  musicians, 
and  vast  sums  had  been  offered  for 
it,  but  it  had  always  been  impressed 
upon  its  owners  as  a  matter  of  family 
pride  never  to  part  with  it.  The  old 
man  stated  that  for  years  it  was  not 
suspected  that  any  special  quality  was 
in  the  sounding  post,  and  that  he  him- 
self had  discovered  that  without  it  the 
wonderful  violin  became  as  others. 
Several  years  previously  he  had  been 
filling  an  engagement  at  Stockholm, 
and  there  he  had  become  acquainted 
with  Ole  Swanson.  They  became  in- 
timate friends  and  to  Ole  he  imparted 
the  secret  of  his  violin. 

The  Swede  evinced  a  great  longing 
for  it,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  ab- 
sence of  his  friend  from  the  city  for 
a  few  days  he  had  gained  access  to  his 
rooms  and  fled  with^  the  wonderful 
sounding  post.  Since  that  time  his  one 
object  in  life  had  been  to  recover  the 
soul  of  his  violin,  and  he  had  traveled 
all  over  Europe  in  search  of  the  Swede. 
At  the  first  sound  of  Seymour's  violin 
at  the  Stockholm  concert  he  had  recog- 
nized the  tone  as  coming  from  his  lost 
sounding  post,  and  his  subsequent  con- 
duct was  the  result  of  an  uncontrolla- 
ble desire  to  recover  it. 


ly.  "Nobody  but  an  idiot  would  ride 
out  to  see  her  today,  even  if  he  did 
know  that  she  was  alone,  after  she  had 
told  him  she  did  not  want  him  to  come 
again." 

"She"  was  Eunice  Whitworth,  and  ' 
she  lived  with  her  father  and  mother 
on  a  farm  eight  miles  from  the  vSouth  . 
Dakota  village  of  Elburn.  -.| 

As  he  upbraided  himself  his  horse  -4 
had  without  his  notice  taken  a  turn  to  ^ 
the  left  of  the  road  and  was  cropping  ^ 
the  long  grass,  browned  by  a  long  sea-  | 
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son  of  drouth  and  hot  suns.  When  he 
noticed  this  he  jerked  the  horse's  head 
back  to  the  road  and  then  looked  about 
him. 

"Whew  !"  he  whistled.  A  thick  bank 
of  smoke  was  spread  over  the  horizon 
ahead  of  him.  and  its  smell  came  faint- 
ly down  the  breeze,  which  was  waxing 
into  something  stronger  than  a  breeze. 
The  sun  shone  red  as  copper  through 
the  thickness. 

"A  prairie  fire !"  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
touched  the  spur  to  his  horse.  "And  it 
isn't  far  off,  either." 

His  horse  sped  along  rapidly  under 
repeated  applications  of  the  spur.  Hast- 
ily hitching  his  horse  on  reaching  the 
house,  he  ran  up  the  walk  and  knocked 
at  the  front  door.  A  sweet-faced  girl 
in  charmingly  work-a-day  costume 
came,  and  when  she  saw  who  it  was 
her  face  clouded. 

"You!"  was  all  she  said,  but  he  felt 
a  volume  of  contempt  in  that  one  word. 

"Yes,  it's  me,"  he  said,  too  hurried 
to  be  grammatical.  "I  know  I'm  a  fool 
for  coming  here,  but  I  just  couldn't 
stay  away.  We  have  no  time  to  quar- 
rel, though.  A  prairie  fire  is  booming 
this  way,  and  you  must  get  out  of 
here!" 

"I  am  able  to  take  care  of  myself, 
thank  you,"  she  said,  resentful  of  his 
tone ;  but  she  looked  around  the  house 
at  the  clouds  of  smoke  that  were 
sweeping  up  before  the  wind. 

"Maybe,  but  I  am  not  going  to  risk 
it.  When  that  fire  gets  into  the  slough 
it'll  jump  for  this  place  like  mad,  and 
you  must  come  with  me.  Your  horses 
have  taken  fright  long  ago,  and  are  too 
far  away  to  be  caught."  The  girl  could 
see  them  galloping  madly  away,  and 
knew  that  he  spoke  the  truth. 

"Get  whatever  you  want  to  take 
along,  and  come,"  he  commanded. 

Fairbairn  swore,  and  then  stepped 
to  the  corner  of  the  house  and  took  a 
look.  Great  tongues  of  flame  were  leap- 
ing toward  the  house  hardly  more  than 
a  mile  away.  The  fire  was  coming  with 
amazing  speed,  licking  up  the  long,  dry 
prairie  grass  eagerly.  Half  a  mile 
from  the  house  was  the  slough  he  had 
spoken  of,  a  dry  lake  bed  where  the 
tall  grass  of  several  seasons  lay  matted 


and  dry.  Once  in  such  fuel  the  fire 
would  soon  reach  the  house.  Fairbairn 
swore  again  and  knocked  on  the  door. 
No  answer.  He  tried  the  door.  It  was 
locked. 

Another  despairing  look  at  the  ap- 
proaching fire  sent  him  to  the  door 
again  in  a  hurry.  He  braced  his  broad' 
shoulders  against  it  and  gave  a  heave. 
It  shook,  but  held.  He  tried  again; 
the  door  fell  in  and  he  fell  in  over  it. 
Miss  Whitworth  was  not  in  sight.  He- 
ran  through  the  rooms  below,  and  not 
finding  her  there  ran  up  stairs.  In  a. 
room  on  the  second  floor  he  found  her, 
sitting  in  a  chair.   She  was  crying. 

"There  is  no  time  for  talk,"  ex- 
claimed Fairbairn.  "I'll  explain  after- 
wards." With  that  he  took  her  in  his 
arms,  in  spite  of  a  slight  struggle.  He- 
ran  down  the  stairs  and  out  of  the  door, 
and  placing  the  girl  on  the  horse  thrust 
the  reins  in  her  hands  and  hit  the  horse 
a  blow  on  the  haunch  with  the  flat  of 
his  hand.  The  nag,  already  alarmed  by 
the  fire,  started  with  a  leap  and  bolted 
down  the  road.  She  had  gone  but  a 
few  feet  when  the  girl,  though  with 
much  difficulty,  brought  her  around 
and  came  back. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  she 
asked. 

"The  best  I  can.  I'll  be  all  right.  For 
God's  sake,  go!  There  is  not  a  moment 
to  spare !"  He  spoke  the  truth,  for  the 
fire  was  in  the  slough  grass,  coming 
for  them  at  a  race-horse  speed,  and  the 
wind  blew  hot  in  their  faces.  Sparks 
were  beginning  to  fly  about  them. 

"Not  without  you,"  she  said,  calmly. 

"But  the  horse  cannot  carry  two!" 
he  said,  in  an  agony  of  impatience. 
"Please  go !  It  is  your  only  chance." 

"Not  unless  you  come,  too,"  she  in- 
sisted. The  horse  shook  with  terror, 
and  the  girl  kept  her  back  with  diffi- 
culty.  "You  are  wasting  time." 

"Never  mind  me,  but  go!"  Why 
are  you  so  obstinate?"  he  cried,  hardlj 
knowing  what  he  said. 

"Because  I — .  Come!" 

He  turned  the  horse's  head  down  the 
road  and  leaped  up  behind  the  girl. 
Even  with  the  double  burden  the  little 
pony  ran  rapidly,  but  it  went  no  faster 
than  the  fire,  which  had  been  gaining 
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on  them  frightfully  as  they  talked.  It 
was  more  than  half  way  over  the 
slough,  and  the  heat  about  them  was 
intense.  The  flying  sparks  set  fire  to 
the  grass  in  many  places,  and  their 
faces  were  often  stung  by  the  embers 
that  filled  the  air.  The  whole  world 
seemed  ablaze. 

On  they  fied,  the  smoke  rolling  about 
them  so  they  could  scarcely  see  the 
road  ahead  of  them.  The  girl  took  one 
look  over  her  shoulder,  then  moaned 
and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"If  you  had  only  let  me  stay,"  he 
said.  She  shook  her  head,  but  said 
nothing.  The  horse  was  laboring 
mightily,  but  the  strain  was  terrific, 
and  her  pace  began  to  wane  slightly 
when  they  had  gone  about  four  miles. 

Seven  miles  from  the  farm  was  a 
river.  It  was  small,  but  its  high  banks 
and  cool  waters  were  Fairbairn's  goal. 
When  he  turned  again  from  the  main 
road  he  had  only  a  mile  to  go,  but  the 
horse  was  traveling  painfully,  and  as  its 
pace  grew  less  and  its  noble  efforts 
more  feeble  the  fire  slowly  gained  up- 
on them.  Behind  them,  laughing  with 
glee,  inexorably  came  the  fire,  shorten- 
ing the  interval  between  it  and  its  prey 
steadily.  Now  it  was  barely  lOO  yards 
behind  them,  and  when  Fairbairn  felt 
its  hot  breath  growing  hotter  he  uttered 
a  prayer  and  dug  his  spurs  deeper  in- 
to the'  poor  pony's  flanks.  The  animal 
gave  a  moan  and  struggled  to  respond. 
For  a  moment  its  speed  mended,  and 
Fairbairn  almost  began  to  feel  hopeful. 
Then  it  began  to  fail  more  than  ever, 
and  he  clutched  the  girl  to  him,  almost 
in  despair. 

Nov/  the  fire  was  50  yards  behmd. 
The  horse  was  losing  ground  and  the 
heat  was  becoming  unbearable.  Then 
his  heart  leaped  as  a  row  of  willows 
showed  faintly  through  the  smoke 
clouds  ahead.  The  river  was  near  and 
once  they  were  safe.  But  not  yet.  The 


horse  stumbled  and  regained  its  feet. 
Stumbled,  up  again;  stumbled,  up 
again ;  and  then,  still  struggling 
mightily  against  the  weakness  that 
was  finally  overpowering  its  poor 
frame,  it  slowed  up,  sank  to  his  knees, 
rolled  over  and  died. 

Fairbairn  was  up  in  a  second.  The 
girl  had  fainted.  He  grasped  her  in 
his  arms  again,  tossed  her  to  his  shoul- 
ders and  ran.  Gods,  how  he  ran! 
Every  muscle  in  his  body  was  strained 
in  the  last  efifort  to  reach  the  goal. 
But  faster  came  the  fire.  Now  it  was 
just  behind.  Now  it  shot  past  far  to 
the  right,  as  though  it  would  head 
them  off  in  its  fiendish  cunning.  Its 
roar  sounded  a  new  alarm  in  Fair- 
bairn's ears,  and  he  summoned  up  ev- 
ery last  shred  of  strength  for  one  final 
efifort. 

His  tired  muscles  responded  and  he 
shot  on.  But  the  fire  was  at  his  heels. 
He  felt  his  coat  take  fire,  and  then  he 
saw  that  the  girls  skirt  was  ablaze.  He 
put  this  fire  out  with  his  bare  hand,  but 
the  flames  were  all  about  him.  The 
smoke  was  stifling,  and  he  could  not 
see  his  own  length  ahead.  He  could 
not  tell  how  far  he  was  from  the  river, 
but  he  could  tell  that  if  he  did  not 
reach  it  soon  the  end  was  at  hand. 

Then  he  shot  blindly  over  a  steep 
bank,  and  the  cool,  grateful  waters  of 
the  river  bubbled  in  his  ears  as  the 
couple  sank  into  it. 

The  water  brought  the  girl  to  her 
senses,  and  she  was  able  to  help  her- 
self. The  fire  roared  over  their  heads 
for  a  short  time,  then  leaped  the  river 
and  was  gone. 

They  emerged,  dripping,  from  the 
river,  looked  over  the  black,  smoking 
waste,  shuddered,  breathed  a  prayer 
of  thankfulness,  and  then  he  turned  to 
her  to  feast  on  the  love-light  in  her 
eyes. 
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SEVERAL  years  ago  there  died 
a  venerable  lady,  esteemed  by 
all  who  knew  her.  In  her 
desk,  among  some  business 
documents,  was  found  a  paper  of  an 
entirely  different  character.  This 
manuscript  bore  the  lady's  signature, 
and  a  date  some  years  before  her  death. 

To  those  who  knew  her  the  paper 
was  of  the  greatest  interest,  being  the 
words  of  one  whose  utterances  had 
always  borne  the  Hall  mark  of  Truth. 

This  is  the  story  just  as  she  set  it 
down  in  the  tremulous  hand  of  age. 

"From  my  earliest  recollections,  my 
fancies  have  loved  to  linger  around  old 
homesteads — places  where  life's  tale 
has  been  told  and  retold.  Such  houses 
seem  hallowed  by  the  joys  they  have 
seen,  the  griefs  they  have  sheltered 
and  the  secrets  they  have  hidden. 

"I  was  more  than  ordinarily  impress- 
ed with  these  thoughts  when  I  first 
saw  the  'Old  Mountain  House,'  and 
I  suppose  that  it  was  such  romantic 
idea  that  made  me  want  to  live  in  it 
and  know  more  about  it. 

"Many  years  have  passed  since  then  ; 
I  they  have  brought  varied  experiences, 
joyous,  mournful  and  even  terrifying, 
but  nothing  that  has  ever  explained 
something  that  occurred  during  our 
residence  in  the  house  on  the  hill  that 
overlooks  Swatarra.  So  far  from  being 
a  believer  in  supernatural  visitations, 
I  was  taught  to  put  down  all  stories, 
such  as  I  am  about  to  relate,  either 
to  superstitious  imaginations  or  the 
contortions  of  a  disordered  brain. 

"I  have  never  told  the  story  since 
the  day  it  occurred,  but  as  the  shadows 
lengthen  around  me,  something  impels 
me  to  commit  to  paper  this  one  event 
of  that  far-off-year  which  stands  out 
in  my  memory  with  the  vividness  of 
yesterday. 

"My  husband  began  his  ministry  in 
Swatarra,  a  little  city  on  the  winding 
river  that  bears  the  same  Indian  name. 
It  is  a  beautiful  spot  around  which 
mighty  hills  stand  guard.  But  the 
fogs  hang  heavy  along  the  river  and 


over  the  low-lying  town,  and  we,  ac- 
customed to  a  higher  locality  and  dri- 
er air,  suffered  from  the  marlarious 
atmosphere. 

"One  day  we  left  our  little  daughter, 
then  about  a  year  old,  with  our  next 
door  neighbor,  Mrs.  Bell,  and  went 
for  a  long  walk.  Ever  since  coming 
to  the  place  I  had  wanted  to  climb 
to  the  hill  that  stretches  like  a  great 
wail  along  the  western  side  of  the 
town.  At  the  northern  extremity,  on  a 
kind  of  broad  ledge,  stood  the  old  man- 
sion known  as  the  'Mountain  House.' 
You  could  see  it  from  any  part  of 
the  town  and  for  a  long  way  up  and 
down  the  valley.  A  carriage  drive, 
turning  off  from  one  of  the  streets,, 
led  up  to  it,  twisting  and  bending 
around  the  hill. 

"Mrs.  Bell  had  told  us  of  a  short- 
er way  to  reach  the  hill  top.  Going 
out  to  the  end  of  First  street  we  found 
the  entrance  to  a  deep  ravine,  shady 
and  cool,  though  the  day  was  warm. 
We  saw  traces  of  a  path  once  well- 
worn,  and  about  half  way  up  was  the 
remains  of  a  rustic  seat,  while  a  rotting; 
plank  still  bridged  the  small  stream 
that  we  crossed. 

"We  were  almost  out  of  breath 
when  we  reached  the  top,  but  looking 
out  over  the  lovely  valley,  with  itiv 
setting  of  blue  hills,  we  did  not  won- 
der that  the  German  wine-merchant 
had  chosen  this  spot  for  the  house 
he  built  for  his  bride  who  pined  for 
her  'Castle  Rhine.'  The  air  was  clear 
and  pure  as  that  of  a  towering  moun- 
tain. It  was  as  still  as  in  the  deep 
woods;  not  a  note  of  the  busy  town 
reached  us  there.  'To  think,'  we  said, 
'of  going  down  there  to  live  in  the 
smoke  and  fog.' 

"The  grounds  around  the  house  were 
beautiful,  even  in  their  neglected  state. 
Some  roses  were  doing  their  best  to 
brighten  the  desolate  place.  Morning- 
glory  vines  rioted  over  the  balustrade 
that  bounded  the  plaza  in  front  of  the 
house,  some  tendrils  reaching  in,  and 
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striping  the  tesselated  pavement  with 
vivid  green. 

"Upon  our  return,  I  inquired  of 
Mrs.  Bell  how  long  the  house  had^stood 
unoccupied,  but  she  could  tell  me  very 
little  as  she  had  lived  in  Swatarra  only 
a  few  years.  The  owner,  she  believed, 
lived  in  California,  ffnd  seemed  to  take 
little  thought  of  his  ancestral  seat. 

"A  day  or  two  after  this  I  said, 
'Frank,  why  not  take  some  rooms  in 
the  big  house  on  the  hill  for  the  sum- 
mer? It  would  be  as  good  as  a  trip  to 
the  mountains.'  Somewhat  to  my 
surprise  I  met  with  little  opposition, 
his  only  objection  being  that  it  would 
be  lonely  for  me  when  he  would  some- 
times have  to  be  away.  It  ended,  how- 
ever, in  our  taking  a  part  of  the  house 
when  the  man  who  had  charge  of  the 
place,  had  made  a  few  necessary  re- 
pairs, for  the  house,  though  extremely 
well  built,  was  falling  into  the  dreary 
dilapidation  of  disuse. 

"The  summer  proved  one  of  the 
most  delightful  I  had  ever  spent;  we 
scarcely  noticed  the  heat,  although  the 
season  was  unusually  hot.  There  was 
a  fine  vineyard  back  on  the  hillside, 
which  had  never  suffered  the  neglecl 
that  had  fallen  so  sadly  upon  the  house 
and  grounds.  When  the  grapes  were 
ripe  the  vineyard  was  a  busy  place, 
and  we  used  to  amuse  ourselves  in 
trying  to  imagine  what  it  must  have 
been  like  when  all  the  stately  mansion 
was  astir  with  life. 

Someone  had  lived  there  who  loved 
lilies,  for  here  and  there  in  the  gar- 
den we  found  them  dwarfed  and 
bramble-choked.  Some  lines  I  saw 
years  after  in  a  magazine  carried  me 
back  to  that  desolate  garden. 

Weeds  run  riot  where  Ulles  grew, 
Stately  and  lonely  and  pure  as  truth. 

In  the  old  dead  days  when  the  garden  knew 
The  beauty  that  blessed  the  time  of  youth. 

"The  house  was  very  large  and  the 
rooms  were  all  spacious  and  high,  in- 
deed everything — from  the  wide  hall 
to  the  huge  wine  cellars  in  the  base- 
ment— everything  spoke  of  an  open- 
handed  hospitality. 

"Upon  our  occupation,  of  whom  we 
rented  it,  gave  us  keys  to  some  upper 
rooms  that  were  only  partially  dis- 


mantled. Many  things  had  been  stored 
away,  while  others  were  left  as  they 
were  last  used.  Standing  about  were 
carved  chairs  dark  with  age,  inlaid 
tables  and  other  evidences  of  a  luxur- 
ious life. 

"There  was  one  chamber,  its  win- 
dows looking  eastward  upon  the  en- 
circling hills.  I  remember  that  I  fair- 
ly held  my  breath  when  I  entered  it. 
But  for  the  dust  that  covered  every- 
thing, I  could  have  thought  that  the 
occupant  had  just  stepped  out  a  mo- 
ment before.  Things  were  just  as  she 
might  have  left  them,  even  to  a  shell 
comb  that  lay  on  the  dressing  table, 
with  a  candlestick  and  some  other  tri- 
fles. On  the  wall  was  a  portrait.  I 
brushed  away  the  veil  of  dust,  and  a 
fair  girl,  with  red-gold  hair,  looked 
down  upon  me.  If  the  artist  painted 
her  to  life,  she  must  have  been  a 
haughty  dame,  yet  coldly  beautiful. 
You  who  read  this  will  doubtless  smile 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  came  to  love 
that  proud  girl,  whose  face  was  once 
the  light  of  the  house.  More  than  once 
I  opened  the  windows  of  that  still 
chamber,  and  wiping  away  the  dust, 
put  it  in  such  sweet  order  as  I  knew 
she  would  have  wished  to  have  it,  when 
in  the  old  days  she  looked,  from  those 
windows,  awav  toward  the  sentinel 
hills. 

"Early  autumn  gave  new  loveliness 
to  the  valley  with  its  winding  river.  I 
had  been  preparing  to  visit  my  moth- 
er upon  the  day  of  which  I  set  out  to 
tell.  Baby  and  I  were  ready  to  start 
the  next  day.  My  husband  and  I  had 
decided  that,  when  I  came  home,  we 
must  go  back  to  town  for  the  winter, 
as  our  eerie  would  be  too  inconvenient 
in  disagreeable  weather.  We  told 
each  other  that  we  would  come  again 
the  next  summer  as  early  as  possible. 

"Frank  was  called  away  that  after- 
noon to  visit  a  sick  man  who  lived  sev- 
eral miles  down  the  river,  so  I  was 
alone  with  baby  Mary.  About  the  time 
for  her  afternoon  nap,  as  I  was  rock- 
ing and  singing  to  her,  my  attention 
was  arrested  by  the  sound  of  a  horse, 
galloping  at  a  furious  pace,  coming,  it 
seemed,  up  the  driveway.  Waiting 
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only  to  lay  baby  in  her  crib,  I  wenl 
to  the  door  that  opened  into  the  great 
hall.  The  horse's  hoofs  clattered  on 
the  marble  pavement,  and  pausing  but 
an  instant,  the  reckless  rider  urged  his 
foam-covered  steed  through  the  open 
doer,  where  I  stood  at  the  farther  end. 
On  came  the  horse  and  his  terrible 
rider — a  young  man  with  dark,  hand- 
some face,  every  line  of  which  was 
rigid  with  stony  despair.  Surely  'those 
writhing  souls,'  whom  Dante  saw,  were 
not  more  awful  than  that  tense,  hope- 
less face  upon  which  the  darkness  of 
eternal  night  had  fallen. 

"It  was  but  a  moment  that  I  stood  as 
if  turned  to  stone,  but  that  instant 
was  time  enough  to  stamp  forever 
on  m}^  mind  that  face  and  the  fearful 
look  in  those  eyes — but  I  cannot  dwell 
longer  upon  this  dreadful  vision,  even 
so  many  }'ears  afterwards. 

"Too  horrified  to  utter  a  sound,  I 
turned,  ran  back  into  the  living  room, 
and  snatching  baby  from  the  crib,  I 
ran  out  on  a  back  balcony  and  down 
out-of-doors.  As  I  ran  a  shot  rang 
through  the  house,  and  I  heard  a  heavy 
fall,  and  then'  a  woman's  scream  that 
froze  the  blood  for  the  very  agony  in 
it. 

'T  started  to  run  in  the  direction  of 
the  nearest  houses,  but  I  had  gone  but 
a  few  steps  when  I  saw,  with  un- 
speakable relief,  that  my  husband  was 
coming  up  the  driveway.  .  From  my 
incoherent  account  of  what  had  just 
transpired,  it  is  not  strange  that  he 
could  only  understand  that  I  had  been 
terribly  frightened.  When  I  was  a 
little  calmer,  he  said  that  he  would  go 
into  the  house  to  investigate,  but,  as 
I  would  not  let  him  go  alone,  we 
together  went  up  the  front  entrance 
into  the  hall.  There  and  everywhere 
else  things  were  in  their  accustomed 
state,  until  we  came  to  the  room  where 
the  portrait  had  hung.  Face  down- 
ward, on  the  floor  it  lay,  the  cord 
broken  that  had  so  long  suspended  it. 

"This  was  the  only  trace  we  could 
find  in  the  whole  house  of  anything 
unusual.  Frank  laughed  and  said  that 
I  had  heard  the  picture  fall  and  had 
imagined  or  dreamed  the  rest,  but  when 


we  would  have  lifted  it  I  drew  back 
and  implored  him  to  take  me  away 
from  the  dreadful  place.  Nothing  he 
could  say  would  induce  me  to  stay  iu 
the  house  another  night.  So  hastily 
finishing  our  packing  for  our  visit,  we 
went  to  a  friend's  down  in  the  city, 
and  the  next  day  we  took  our  leave 
for  Swatarra  for  a  few  weeks.  That 
was  the  end  of  our  living  in  the  old 
Mountain  House,  but  we  did  not  tell 
anyone  the  real  reason  why  we  nevei 
went  back. 

"Sometime  after  this,  a  lady  who 
had  known  the  happier  days  of  the 
house  on  the  hill,  told  me  of  a  lovers' 
quarrel  and  a  rash  youth  who  shot  him- 
self, just  as  the  daughter  of  the  house 
came  down  the  stairs. 

"The  girl,  she  said,  never  stayed  at 
home  after  that.  The  family  went 
abroad  shortly,  and  she  died  a  few 
3'-ears  later  in  a  foreign  land.  -  In  tell- 
ing the  story  people  almost  always 
said  of  her  that  she  was  proud  and 
heartless.  Though  T  never  said  so,  I 
ahvays  felt  a  strange  kind  of  sympathy 
for  her,  and  in  ending  my  story  I  have 
a  sort  of  confession  to  make. 

"One  day,  when  in  that  room  that 
must  have  been  her's,  I  picked  up  an 
old  book  that  lay  on  a  table.  In  turn- 
ing the  leaves  a  paper  fell  out.  I  pick- 
ed it  up  and  read  it — an  unfinished 
note,  a  pitiful  little  note,  full  of  wound- 
ed pride  conquered  by  a  masterful 
love.  It  was  abruptly  broken  off,  but 
the  day  of  the  month  it  bore  at  the  top 
was  October  second,  the  same  month 
and  day  as  that  upon  which  I  heard 
and  saw  the  horse  and  rider  and  heard 
that  one  agonizing  scream.  I  never 
again  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  lone- 
ly old  mansion.  A  few  years  after  our 
summer  there  a  fire  broke  out  while 
some  one  was  living  in  it  for  a  little 
while,  and  everything  on  the  upper 
floor  was  destroyed.  It  seemed  to  me 
fitting  that  all  those  things,  once  a  part 
of  the  life  of  the  'Mountaiun  House, 
should  henceforth  be  safe  from  all  eyes 

"Perhaps  you  will  not  think  me  too 
foolish  when  I  tell  you  that  all  through 
the  years  that  girl  has  been  to  me  as 
some  friend,  the  depth  of  whose  grief  I 
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alone  had  fathomed,  for  I  believe  that 
my  eyes  alone  have  ever  seen  that  little 
note  she  shut  in  the  book  when  she 
heard  the  gallopingf  horse. 

"Sometimes  in  fancy  I  see  the  old 
garden  with  the  clusters  of  lilies,  and  a 


tall  girl  with  red-gold  hair  bending- 
above  them.  More  often  I  see  her 
standing  by  the  window  looking  out 
upon  the  eastern  hills,  but  oftenest  1 
see  her  descending  the  dim  stair  with 
a  glad  welcome  in  her  eyes — then  I 
hear  that  scream  again." 
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BETTIE  meant  to  .  say  yes.  For 
that  sole   purpose    she  swept 
with  a  free,  untrammeled  mo- 
tion down  the  hill  and  onto  the  bridge. 

It  was  characteristic  of  her  that  she 
was  going  to  utter  the  little  word  preg- 
nant with  weal  or  woe — the  monosylla- 
ble for  which  Gresham  was  at  that  mo- 
ment jolting  and  bumping  over  the 
mountain,  but  she  drew  a  little  breath 
of  relief  when  she  saw  the  sun  still  hang- 
ing above  the  hills.  There  were  twenty, 
maybe  thirty,  minutes  of  freedom  left 
to  her. 

She  flung  a  look  of  defiance  at  the 
village  that  lay  behind  her,  sunk  com- 
placently in  the  lap  of  the  big  hills.  Its 
human  drama  was  lived  out  along  lines 
as  unbending  as  were  the  razor-edged 
ridges  of  those  hills.  It  was  a  human 
drama  that  held  no  interest  for  Bettie. 
All  her  life  long  she  had  hated  its  sor- 
didness;  had  felt  that  the  mountains  pil- 
ing up  against  the  sky  line  were  but  so 
many  miles  of  prison  wall  built  about 
her. 

It  was  life — -vivid,  tumultuous,  pas- 
sionate life  as  it  was  lived  beyond  that 
big  blue  mountain  wall  for  which  her 
impatient  young  soul  cried  out.  As  if  in 
answer  to  the  call,  Gresham,  running 
away  from  civilization  for  a  little  while, 
stumbled  upon  the  out-of-the-way  place, 
and  upon  Bettie,  curled  up  in  the  win- 
dow-seat of  her  grandfather's  inn,  book 
in  hand. 

The  disillusions  of  fifty  years  lay  be- 
hind Gresham,  but  there  was  something 
in  the  unconscious  grace  of  that  supple 
young  body  with  fair  head  bent  and  hand 


cradling  the  oval  of  a  flushed  cheek  that 
sent  a  strange  little  thrill,  a  yearning  for 
he  hardly  knew  what  through  him.  What- 
ever it  was,  the  hard,  successful  years 
had  not  given  it  to  him.  As  the  days 
went  by  it  took  form  and  crystalized 
into  the  desire  to  take  the  bit  of  spring 
back  with  him  when  his  holiday  should 
be  over. 

"Could  you,  Bettie?"  he  had  said  that 
morning  before  climbing  into  the  hack 
that  was  to  carry  him  across  the  moun- 
tain for  telegraphic  communication  with 
the  outside  world. 

Bettie  had  looked  at  him  steadily.  He 
had  come  into  her  world  with  crow's 
feet  about  his  eyes,  misty  as  to  hair, 
short  as  to  breath,  suspiciously  well  pre- 
served as  to  teeth — could  she?  A  sud- 
den little  fire  flamed  into  her  cheeks,  res- 
olution strided  her  pretty  nose,  a  laugh 
bubbled  into  her  throat.  It  was  a  mir- 
acle straight  down  from  heaven.  Her 
deliverance  was  at  hand. 

"Then  could  you,  would  you,  come  to 
the  bridge,  Bettie?"  Gresham's  voice 
had  caught  fire  and  blazed  up  with  hope 
at  the  sound  of  that  rippling  mirth. 

Bettie  had  only  laughed.  She  had 
come,  though ;  the  little  old  treasure-box 
with  its  valueless  contents  that  were  to 
be  dropped  into  the  river,  under  her 
arm. 

Bettie  lifted  the  treasure  box  high 
above  her  head  and  looked  over  at  the 
shifting  water.  Suddenly  her  hands,  still 
clutching  the  box,  fell  to  her  side.  The 
water  would  close  over  it;  would  ripple 
and  flash  in  gay  defiance  of  the  battered 
old  thing  that  lay  on  its  bed- 
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Bettie  lifted  the  lid  and  peered  in.  The 
trophies  of  many  a  victory  were  there, 
for  Bettie  was  belle  of  all  the  country- 
side. She  closed  it  quickly.  A  rude, 
heart-shaped  valentine  had  caught  her 
eye.  "Open  my  heart  and  read  my 
thoughts,"  was  scrawled  across  it  in  an 
unformed,  boyish  hand. 

Feeling  just  about  as  forlorn  and  quite 
as  determined  as  that  young  Columbus 


fashions,  would  organize  charities,  be  a 
patroness  of  balls — what  a  dizzying,  sat- 
isfying whirl,  with  little  jaunts  to  Lon- 
don and  Paris  thrown  in. 

A  soft  little  wind  blew  straight  into 
Bettie's  reverie — a  soft  little  wind  Puck- 
like in  its  knowledge  of  the  psychologi- 
cal moment  at  which  to  blow  into  a  rev- 
erie. 

Bettie  knew  where  the  sweets  it  had 


who  faced  the  West  and  looked  out  over 
the  waters  of  his  future,  she  marshaled 
her  whirling  thoughts. 

It  would  be  a  pleasant  life  that  she 
would  lead.  She  would  ride,  golf,  drive 
in  a  'brougham,  trail  cloud-like  gowns 
over  shiny  floors,  and  view  the  opera 
from  a  box;  she  would  be  an  arbiter  of 


gathered  to  fling  at  her  with  lavish  hand 
had  come  from.  She  could  see  the  low, 
gray,  weather-beaten  house  with  its 
background  of  wide-branching  apple 
trees  with  shut  eyes. 

She  shivered^ — quite  unaccountable  that 
shiver  unless  it  was  that  the  sun  had 
gone  from  the  river.    In  the  distance 
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she  heard  the  approach  of  horses'  feet. 
The  hack  was  swinging  down  the  last 
long  hill  that  dropped  to  the  river,  the 
hack  that  held  Gresham. 

Bettie  got  her  lips  into  something  that 
resembled  a  smile.  She  meant  to  come 
down  the  church  aisle  doing  a  ragtime 
that  would  set  all  her  jewels  quivering; 
she  meant  to  have  her  bridesmaids  fairly 
swooning  with  envy'  when  she  made  her 
brilliant  exit  from  the  village  life. 

As  the  hack,  still  far  oft  and  crawling 
along  like  an  ugly  black  bettie,  came  in 
sight,  Bettie  snatched  something  from  the 
treasure  box  and  held  it  tightly  as  she 
flung  the  box  over  into  the  river. 

"Bettie,"  said  an  amazed  voice  at  het 
elbow,  "what  on  earth  are  you  doing?" 

"I'm  telling  myself  good-bye,''  she 
said.  "I'm  going  to  be,"  and  flashed 
about,  "I'm  going  to  be  " 

"Is  that  part  of  yourself,  Bettie?" 

Bettie  looked  down  at  the  little  home- 
made valentine  in  her  hand  and  laughed 
a  trifle  wildly. 

"Of  my  past,"  she  said,  and  waved  a 
small  tragic  hand  in  the  direction  of  the 
hack.    "I'm  going  to  be  " 

"Bettie !" — the  cry  would  have  gone 
straight  to  the  heart  of  a  woman  who 
loved  him — "you  couldn't — you  would 
not !" 

"I  could,  I  would,  I  am,"  in  passion- 
ate incoherence.  "It's  just  that  down 
in  the  bottom  of  a  woman's  silly  heart 
she  wants  " 

But  Bettie's  lips  would  not  finish  it. 
She  stood  motionless,  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  black  thing  creeping  nearer. 

"That's  it,"  the  boyish  ■  voice  said 
quietly.  "It's  just  that  down  in  the  bot- 
tom of  your  heart,  your  golden,  beauti- 
ful, woman-heart,  Bettie,  there  is  " 

"What?"  her  painting  breath  shook 
her. 

"Love  for  me,"  said  the  steady  young 
voice.  He  drew  her  hands  together  be 
tween  his  own.  "I  toddled  and  tumbled 
over  the  grass  and  into  your  hea,rt  when 
a  pretty  small  chap,  didn't  I,  Bettie?" 

But  Bettie  did  not  stir  or  speak.  Her 
dilated  eyes  were  fastened  on  the  hack. 

"Bettie,"  the  deep,  boyish  voice  was 
huskv,  "love's Just  love — no    more,  no 
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less.    Since  I  gave  you  that  kiss  you've 

been  the  flower  of  my  imagination.  You 

are  far  more,  dear.    I  could  never  tell 

you  how  much  more — the  root  of  my 

morality,  my  courage,  my  inspiration 
 it 

Bettie  freed  her  hands  with  a  wrench. 
She  looked  at  the  lean,  powerful  young 
figure  cleanly  cut  against  the  fading 
light,  with  hard,  defiant  eyes. 

"It's  no  use,"  she  cried.  "I'm  tired 
of  being  starved  of  all  that's  beautiful 
and  desirable  in  life;  tired  of  standing 
like  a  beggar  girl  at  the  closed  gate  of 
a  world  I  may  not  enter;  tired  of  eating 
my  heart  out  to  get  beyond  these  hate- 
ful hills,  and  so  I  am  going  to  marrv 
him." 

She  waved  her  handkerchief  frantical- 
ly, and  caught  an  answering  flutter.  The 
hack  was  almost  on  them.. 

"I  never  meant  that  you  should  beat 
your  life  out  here,"  the  boy  was  pant- 
ing now;  "life  doesn't  have  to  be  lived 
here.  We  have  youth  and  health  and 
hope.  Won't  you  put  your  hand  in  mine 
for  the  climb  over  these  big  hills,  Bet- 
tie?" 

Bettie's  lips  twitched;  her  face  went 
very  white  in  the  gloom. 

"Is  it  so  hard?    Too  hard?" 

The  hack  rolled  up  on  the  bridge's  ap- 
proach and  stopped.  Gresham  climbed 
down  somewhat  laboriously. 

"You  don't  think  yon  can,  Bettie?" 
The  voice  swayed  to  her  as  from  a  great 
distance.    "You  don't  think  " 

She  couldn't  think.  She  had  no 
thoughts.  She  was  only  a  struggling, 
battered  bit  of  humanity,  stranded  on 
this  change  of  current,  and  tossed  by 
wave  after  wave  of  doubt. 

"Then  good-bye.  Good-bye,  dear  ;  and 
God  bless  you." 

"Bettie,  are  you  there?"  Gresham's 
big  voice  boomed  out  on  the  bridge. 

For  one  reeling  moment  the  world 
swaved  about  Bettie ;  it  then  righted  it- 
self.' 

"Let's  run,"  she  gasped  as  her  fingers 
closed  down  on  the  .strong,  lean  young 
fingers  so  near  her  own.  "Let's  run  as 
we  used  to,  when — when  to  run  seemed 
best." 
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